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BOOK VIII 


A FTER tracing the progrefs of the Spa- B OOK 
niards in their difcoveries and conquefts , , 
during more than half a century, I have con- ban = 


duéted them to that period when their autho- Hine the 
rity was eftablifhed over almoft all the vaft <ctonies 
regions in the New World ftill fubjeé to their 
dominion. The effeét of their fettlements 
upon the countries of which they took poffef- 
fion, the maxims which they adopted in form- 

ing their new colonies, the interior ftruéture 

and policy of thefe, together with the influ- 
ence of their progreflive improvement upon 

the parent ftate, and upon the commercial 
‘intercourfe of nations, are the objeéts to 
which we now turn our attention. 


VOL. IV. B THE 
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BOOK Tue firft vifible confequence of the eftablifh- 
cca ments made by the Spaniards in America, was 
Deporsl- the diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to 
mervathe a degree equally aftonifhing and deplorable. I 


firit effect of ‘ 

them. have already, ondifferent occafions, mentioned 
the difaftrous influence under which the con- 
neétion of the Americans with the people of 
our hemifphere commenced, both in the 
lands, and in feveral parts of the continent, 
and have touched upon various caufes of their 
rapid confumption. Wherever the inhabitants 
of America had refolution to take arms in de- 
fence of their liberty and rights, many perifhed 
in the unequal conteft, and were cut off by 
their fierce invaders. But the greateft defo- 
lation followed after the {word was fheathed, 
and the conquerors were fettled in tranquil- 

Cavfesof lity. It was in the iflands, and in thofe pro- 

‘tends aad vinces of the continent which ftretch from the 

trinean- Gulf of Trinidad to the confines of Mexico, 

tnens that the fatal effects of the Spanifh dominion 
were firft and moft fenfibly felt. All thefe 
were occupied either by wandering tribes of 
hunters, or by fuch as had made but fmall 
progrefs in cultivation and induftry. When 
they were compelled by their new mafters to 
take up a fixed refidence, and to apply to re- 
gular labour; when tafks were impofed upon 
them difproportioned to their ftrength, and 


were 
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were exacted with unrelenting feverity, they B G ° K 
poffefied not vigour either of mind or of body 
to fuftain this unufual load of oppreflion. De- 

jeétion and defpair drove many to end their 

lives by violence. Fatigue and famine de- 

ftroyed more. In all thofe extenfive regions, 

the original race of inhabitants wafted away ; 

in fome it was totally extinguifhed. In Mex- 

ico, where a powerful and martial people dif- 
tinguifhed their oppofition to the Spaniards 

by efforts of courage worthy of a better fate, 

great numbers fell in the field; and there, as 

well as in Peru, {till greater numbers perifhed 

under the hardfhips of attending the Spanifh 

armies in their various expeditions and civil 

wars, worn out with the inceflant toil of carry- 

ing’ their baggage, provifions, and military 

ftores. 


But neither the rage nor cruelty of the Bal 
Spaniards were fo deftructive to the people of Per. 
Mexico and Peru, as the inconfiderate policy 
with which they eftablifhed their new {ettle- 
ments. ‘The former were temporary calami- 
ties, fatal to individuals ; the latter was a per- 
manent evil, which, with gradual confump- 
tion, wafted the nation. When the provinces 
of Mexico and Peru were divided among the 
conquerors, each was eager to obtain a dif- 
tri&, from which he might expect an inftan- 

B2 taneous 
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BO-O K taneous recompence for all his fervices. Sol- 
diers, accuftomed to the carelefinefs and diffi- 
pation of a military life, had neither induftry 
to carry on any plan of regular cultivation, 
nor patience to wait for its flow but certain 
returns. Inftead of fettling in the vallies oc- 
cupied by the natives, where the fertility of 
the foil would have amply rewarded the dili-_ 
gence of the planter, they chofe to fix their 
ftations in fome of the mountainous regions, 
frequent both in New Spainandin Peru. To 
fearch for mines of gold and filver, was the 
chief objeét of their activity. The profpects 
which this opens, and the alluring hopes which 
it continually prefents, correfpond wonderfully 
with the {pirit of enterprize and adventure 
that animated the firft emigrants to America 
in every part of their conduét. In order to 
puth forward thofe favourite projects, fo many 
hands were wanted, that the fervice of the na- 
tives became indifpenfably requifite. They 
were accordingly compelled to abandon their 
ancient habitations in the plains, and driven 
in crowds to the mountains. This fudden 
tranfition from the fultry climate of the vallies 
to the chill penetrating air peculiar to high 
lands in the torrid zone; exorbitant labour, 
fcanty or unwholefome nourifhment, and the 
defpondency occafioned by a fpecies of op- 
preflion to which they were not accuftomed, 
and 
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and of which they faw no end, affected them 
nearly as much as their Jefs induftrious coun- 
trymen in the iflands. They funk under the 
united preflure of thofe calamities, and melted 
away with almoft equal rapidity *. In confe- 
quence of this, together with the introduétion 
of the fmall-pox, a malady unknown in Ame- 
rica, and extremely fatal to the natives”, the 
number of people both in New Spain and 
Peru was fo much reduced, that in a few 
years the accounts of their ancient population 
appeared almoft incredible *. 

Sucu are the moft confiderable events and 
eaufes which, by their combined operation, 
contributed to depopulate America. Without 
attending to thefe, many authors, aftonifhed 
at the fuddennefS of the defolation, have af- 
cribed this unexampled event to a fyftem of 
policy no lefs profound than atrocious. The 
Spaniards, as they pretend, confcious of their 
own inability, to occupy the vaft regions 
which they had difcovered, and forefeeing 
the impoffibility of maintaining their autho- 
rity over a people infinitely fuperior to them- 
felves in number, in order to preferve the pof- 


* Torquemada, i. 613. 

> B. Diaz.c.124. Herrera, dec. 2. lib.x.c.4. Ulloa 
Entreten. 206. 

© Torquem. 615. 642, 643. See NOTE I. 
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BO OK feflion of America, refolved to exterminate 
~~ the inhabitants, and by converting a great 
part of the country into a defert, endeavoured 
to fecure their own dominion over it*. But 
nations feldom extend their views to objects 
fo remote, or lay their plans fo deep ; and, for 
the honour of humanity we may obferve, that 
no nation ever deliberately formed fuch an 
execrable fcheme. The Spanifh monarchs, 
far from aéting upon any fuch fyftem of de- 
ftruétion, were uniformly folicitous for the 
prefervation of their new fubjeéts. With Ifa. 
bella, zeal for propagating the Chriftian faith, 
together with the defire of communicating the 
knowledge of truth, and the confolations of 
religion, to people deftitute of fpiritual light, 
were more than oflenfible motives for encou- 
raging Columbus to attempt his difcoveries, 
Upon his fuccefs, fhe endeavoured to fulfil her 
pious purpofe, and manifefted the moft tender 
concern to fecure not only religious inftruc- 
tion, but mild treatment, to that inoffenfive 
race of men fubjected to her crown’. Her 
fucceffors adopted the fame ideas; and, on 
many occafions, which I have mentioned, 
their authority was interpofed, in the moft 
vigorous exertions, to proteét the people 
of America from the oppreflion of their 


*See NOTE II. © See NOTE III. 
Spanifh 
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Spanith fubjeéts. Their regulations for this BOOK 
purpofe were numerous, and often repeated. i iad 
They were framed with wifdom, and diétated 
by humanity. After their poffeflions in the 
New World became fo extenfive, as might 
have excited fome apprehenfions of difficulty 
in retaining theirdominion overthem, the {pirit 
of their regulations was as mild as when their 
fettlements were confined to the iflands alone. 
Their folicitude to proteét the Indians feems 
rather to have augmented as their acquifitions 
increafed; and from ardour to accomplith this, 
they enacted, and endeavoured to enforce the 
execution of laws, which excited a formidable 
rebellion in one of their colonies, and {pread 
alarm and difaffeétion through all the reft. But 
the avarice of individuals was too violent to be 
controlled by the authority of laws. Rapacious 
and daring adventurers, far removed from the 
feat of government, little accuftomed to the 
reftraints of military difcipline while in fervice, 
and full lefs difpofed to refpeé the feeble jurif- 
diétion of civil power in an infant colony, 
defpifed or cluded every regulation that fet 
bounds to their exactions and tyranny. ‘The 
parent ftate, with perfevering attention, iflued 
ediéts to prevent the oppreflion of the Indians; 
the colonifts, regardlefs of thefe, or trufting to 
their diftance for impunity, continued to con- 
fider and treat themasflaves. ‘The governors 
B4 them- 
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80 0K themfelves, and other officers employed in the 
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nor the 
effect of 
religion. 


colonies, feveral of whom were as indigent and 
rapacious as the adveniurers over whom they 
prefided, were too apt to adopt their con- 
temptuous ideas of the conquered people; and 
inftead of checking, encouraged or connived 
at their excefies. The defolation of the New 
World fhould not then be charged on the court 
of Spain, or be confidered as the effeét of any 
fyftem of policy adopted there. It ought to be 
imputed wholly to the indigent and often 
unprincipled adventurers, whofe fortune it 
was to be the conquerors and firft planters of 
America, who, by meafures no lefs inconfi- 
derate than unjuft, counteraéted the ediéts of 
their fovereign, and have brought difgrace 
upon their country. 


Wir fill greater injuftice have many au- 
thors reprefented the intolerating {pirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion, as the caufe of exter- 
minating the Americans, and have accufed the 
Spanifh ecclefiattics of animating their coun- 
trymen to the flaughter of that innocent peo- 
ple, as idolators and enemies of God. But the 
firft miffionaries who vifited America, though 
weak and illiterate, were pious men. They 
early efpoufed the defence of the natives, and 
vindicated their charaéter from the afperfions 

of 
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of their conquerors, who, defcribing them as 3 90 K 


incapable of being formed to the offices of civil 
life, or of comprehending the doétrines of 
religion, contended, that they were a fubordi- 
nate race of men, on whom the hand of nature 
had fet the mark of fervitude. From the ac- 
counts which I have given of the humane and 
perfevering zeal of the Spanifh miflionaries, in 
proteéting the helplefs flock committed to 
their charge, they appear in a light which re- 
fleéts luftre upon their funétion. ‘They were 
minifters of peace, who endeavoured to wreft 
the rod from the hands of oppreflors. To 
their powerful interpofition the Americans 
were indebted for every regulation tending to 
mitigate the rigour of their fate. The clergy 
in the Spanifh fettlements, regular as well as 
fecular, are ftill confidered by the Indians as 
their natural guardians, to whom they have 
recourfe under the hardfhips and exaétions to 
which they are too often expofed‘. 


But, notwithftanding the rapiddepopulation 
of America, a very confiderable number of the 
native race ftill remains both in Mexico and 
Peru, efpecially in thofe parts which were not 
expoted to the firft fury of the Spanith arms, 
or defolated by the firft eflorts of their induitry, 


f See NOTE IV. ; 
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BOOK ftill moreruinous. In Guatimala, Chiapa, Ni- 
tll caragua, and the other delightful provinces of 
the Mexican empire, which ftretch along the 
South Sea, the race of Indians is {till numer- 
ous. Their fettlements in fome places are fo 
populous, as to merit the name of cities*. In 
the three audiences into which New Spain is 
divided, there are at leaft two millions of In- 
dians; a pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient 
population, but fuch as ftill forms a body of — 
people fuperior in number to that of all the 
other inhabitants of this extenfive country’, 
In Peru feveral diftriéts, particularly in the 
kingdom of Quito, are occupied almoft entirely 
by Indians, In other provinces they are min- 
gled with the Spaniards, and in many of their 
fettlements are almoft the only perfons who 
praétife the mechanic arts, and fill moft of the 
inferior ftations in fociety. As the inhabitants 
both of Mexico and Peru were accuftomed to 
a fixed refidence, and to a certain degree of 
regular induftry, lefs violence was requifite in 
bringing them to fome conformity with the 
European modes of civil life. But wherever 
the Spaniards fettled among the favage tribes 
of America, their attempts to incorporate 
with them have been always fruitlefs, and often 
fatal to the natives. Impatient of’ reftraint, 


5 Sec NOTE V. © See NOTE VI. 
and 
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and difdaining Jabour as a mark of fervility, 
they either abandoned their original feats, and 
fought for independence in mountains and 
forefts inacceflible to their oppreffors, or pe- 
rifhed when reduced to a flate repugnant to 
their ancient ideas and habits. In the diftriéts 
adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and to 
Buenos-Ayres, the defolation is more general 
than even in thofe parts of Mexico and Peru, 
of which the Spaniards have taken moft full 
poffeflion. 


But the eftablifhments of the Spaniards in 
the New World, though fatal to its ancient 
inhabitants, were made at a period when that 
monarchy was capable of forming them to beft 
advantage, By the union of all its petty king- 
doms, Spain was become a powerful ftate, 
equal to fo great an undertaking. Its mo 
narchs, having extended their prerogative far 
beyond the limits which once circumfcribed 
the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly fubjeét to controul, either in con- 
certing or in executing their meafures. In 
every wide extended empire, the form of go- 
vernment muft be fimple, and the fovereign 
authority fuch, that its refolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and may pervade the 
whole with fufficient force. Such was the 
power of the Spanifh monarchs, when they 

were 
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4 0 o x were called to deliberate concerning the mode 

Vil. of eftablifhing their dominion over the moft 

remote provinces which had ever been fub- 

jected to any European ftate. In this deli- 

beration, they felt themfelves under no con- 

ftitutional reftraint, and that, as independent 

matters of their own refolves, they might iffue 

the edicts requifite for modelling the govern- 

ment of the new colonies, by a mere aét of 
prerogative. 


ot. inte "Tuts early interpofition of theSpanifh crown, 

thereat in order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
authority. 5 > AE F “ns . 

colonies, is a peculiarity which diftinguifhes 

their progrefs from that of the colonies of any 

other European nation. When the Portu-- 

guefe, the Englifh, and French took poffeffion 

of the regions in America which they now 

occupy, the advantages which thefe promifed 

to yield were fo remote and uncertain, that 

their colonies were fuffered to ftruggle 

through a hard infancy, almoft without guid- 

ance or protection from the parent ftate. 

But gold and filver, the firft produétions of 

the Spanifh fettlements in the New World, 

were more alluring, and immediately attraéted 

the attention of their monarchs. Though they 

had contributed little to the difcovery, and 

almoft nothing to the conqueft of the New 

World, they inftantly aflumed the funétion 

of 
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of its legiflators; and having acquired a {pecies 
of dominion fortnerly unknown, they formed 
a plan for exercifing it, to which nothing 
fimilar occurs in the hiftory of human affairs. 


Tue fundamental maxim of Spanifh jurif- 
prudence, with refpeét to America, is to con- 
fider what has been acquired there as vefted 
in the crown, rather than in the ftate. By the 
bull of Alexander VI., on which, as its great 
charter, Spain founded its right, all the re- 
gions that had been, or fhould be difcovered, 
were beftowed as a free gift upon Ierdinand 
and Ifabella. They and their fucceflors were 
uniformly held to be the univerfal proprietors 
of the vaft territories, which the arms of their 
fubjeéts conquered in the New World. From 
them all grants of land there flowed, and to 
them they finally returned. The leaders who 
conduéted the various expeditions, the go- 
vernors who prefided over the different colo- 
nies, the officers of juftice, and the minifters 
of religion, were all appointed by their autho- 
rity, and removable at their pleafure. The 
people who compofed infant fettlements were 
entitled to no privileges independent of the 
fovereign, or that ferved as a barrier againft 
the power of the crown. It is true, that when 
towns were built, and formed into bodies 
corporate, the citizens were permitted to elect 

' their 
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BO OK their own magiftrates, who governed them by 


Vul- 


a 


All the new 
dominions 
of Spain 
fuhjected to 
LWO vice- 
roy’s. 


laws which the community enaéted. Even in 
the moft defpotic flates, this feeble fpark of 
liberty is not extinguifhed. But in the cities 
of Spanifh America, this jurifdiétion is merely 
municipal, and is confined to the regulation 
of their own interior commerce and police. 
In whatever relates to public government, 
and the general intereft, the will of the fo- 
vereign is law. No political power originates 
from the people. All centres in the crown, 
and in the officers of its nomination. 


Wuen the conquefts of the Spaniards in 
America were completed, their monarchs, in 
forming the plan of internal policy for their 
new dominions, divided them into two im- 
menfe governments, one fubjeét to the vice- 
roy of New Spain, the other to the viceroy 
of Peru. The jurifdiétion of the former ex- 
tended over all the provinces belonging to 
Spain in the northern divifion of the Ame- 
rican continent. Under that of the latter, 
was comprehended whatever fhe poffeffed in 
South America. This arrangement, which, 
from the beginning, was attended with many 
inconyeniencies, became intolerable when the 
remote provinces of each vice-royalty began 
to improve in induftry and population. The 
people complained of their fubjeétion to a fu- 

3 perior 
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perior, whofe place of refidence was fo diftant, 
or fo inacceflible, as almoft excluded them 
from any intercourfe with the feat of govern- 
ment. The authority of the viceroy over dif- 
triéts fo far removed from his own eye and 
obfervation, was unavoidably both feeble and 
ill direéted. As a remedy for thofe evils, a 
third vice-royalty has been eftablifhed in the 
prefent century, at Santo Fé de Bogota, the 
capital of the new kingdom of Granada, the 
jurifdiétion of which extends over the whole 
kingdom of Tierra Firmé and the province of 


45 
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Quito’. Thofe viceroys not only reprefent the Their 
perfon of their fovereign, but poffefs his regal 


prerogatives within the precinéts of their own 
governments, in their utmoft extent. Like 
him, they exercife fupreme authority in every 
department of government, civil, military, and 
criminal. They have the fole right of nomi- 
nating the perfons who hold many offices of 
thehigheft importance, and the occafional 
privilege of fupplying thofe which, when they 
become vacant by death, are in the royal gift, 
until the fucceffor appointed by the King thall 
arrive. The external pomp of their govern- 
ment is fuited to its real dignity and power, 
Their courts are formed upon the model of 
that at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, 


i Voy. de Ulloa, i.23. 255. 
a houfe- 
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BooxKa houfehold regularly eftablifhed, numerous 


VIL. 


Courts of 
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attendants, and enfigns of command, difplay- 
ing fuch magnificence, as hardly retains the 
appearance of delegated authority“. 


Bur as the viceroys cannot difcharge in 
perfon the funétions of a fupreme magiftrate 
in every part of their extenfive jurifdiétion, 
they are aided in their government by officers 
and tribunals fimilar to thofe in Spain. The 
conduct of civil affairs in the various provinces 
and diftriéts, into which the Spanifh domi- 
nions in America are divided, is committed to 
magiftrates of various orders and denomina- 
tions; fome appointed by the King, others by 
the viceroy, but all fubjeét to the command 
of the latter, and amenable to his jurifdic- 
tion. The adminiftration of juftice is vefted 
in tribunals, known by the name of Audiences, 
and formed upon the model of the court of 
Chancery in Spain. Thefe are eleven in num- 
ber, and difpenfe juflice to as many diftriéts, 
into which the Spanifh dominions in Ame- 
rica are divided’. The number of judges in 
the court of Audience is various, according 
to the extent and importance of their jurif- 
diction. The ftation is no lefs honourable than 
lucrative, and is commonly filled by perfons 


* Ulloa, Voy.i.432. Gage 61. ! See NOTE VII. 
Io of 
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of fuch abilities and merit as renders this tri- 
bunal extremely refpeéctable. Both civil and 
criminal caufes come under their cognizance, 
and for each peculiar judges are fet apart. 
Though it is only in the moft defpotic govern- 
ments, that the fovereign exercifes in perfon 
the formidable prerogative of adminiftering 
juttice to his fubjeéts, and in abfolving, or con- 
demning, confults no law but what is depofited 
in his own breaft; though in all the monarchies 
of Europe, judicial authority is committed to 
magiftrates, whofe decifions are regulated by 
known laws and eftablifhed forms, the Spanith 
viceroys have often attempted to intrude them- 
felves into the feat of juftice, and with an am- 
bition which their diftance from the controul of 
a fuperior rendered bold, have afpired at a 
power which their mafter does not venture to 
afflume. In order to check an ufurpation 
which muft have annihilated juftice and fecu- 
rity in the Spanith colonies, by fubjeéting the 
lives and property of all to the will of a fingle 
man, the viceroys have been prohibited, in 
the moft explicit terms, by repeated laws, from 
interfering in the judicial proceedings of the 
courts of audience, or from delivering an opi- 
nion, of giving a voice with refpeét to any 
point litigated before them™. In. fome parti- 


™ Recop. lib. ii, tit.xv. 1. 35,38. 44. lib, iii. tit. iii. 1. 36, 37. 
* FOL. Ir. c cular 
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Bo OK cular cafes, in which any queftion of civil right 


VII. 


is involved, even the political regulations of 
the viceroy may be brought under the review 
of the Court of Audience, which, in thofe in- 
ftances, may be deemed an intermediate power 
placed between him and the people, as a con- 
ftitutional barrier to circum{cribe his jurifdic- 
tion. But as legal reftraints on a perfon who. 
reprefents the fovereign, and is clothed with 
his authority, are little fuited to the genius of 
Spanith policy ; the hefitation and referve with 
which it confers this power on the Courts of 
Audience are remarkable. They may advife, 
they may remonftrate; but, in the event of a 
direét collifion between their opinion and the 
will of the viceroy, what he determines mutt 
be carried into execution, and nothing remains 
for them; but to lay the matter before the 
King and the Council of the Indies". But to 
be entitled to remonftrate, and inform againft 
a perfon, before whom all others mutt be filent, 
and tamely fubmit to his decrees, is a privi- 
lege which adds dignity to the Courts of Au- 
dience. This is farther augmented by another 
circumftance. Upon the death of a viceroy, 

without any provifion of a fucceffor by the 
King, the fupreme power is vefted in the 


® Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib.iv. c.3.n. 49 41. Recop. lib.ii. 
tit. xv. 1.36. lib. iii, tit. iii. 1. 34. lib. y. titeix. L 1. 
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Court of Audience refident in the capital of BooK 
the viceroyalty, and the fenior judge, aflifted _V™- , 
by his brethren, exercifes all the funétions of 

the viceroy while the office continues vacant’. 

In matters which come under the cognizance 

of the Audiences, in the courfe of their ordi- 

nary jurifdigtion, as courts of juftice, their 
fentences are final in every litigation con- 
cerning property of lefS value than fix thou- 

fand pefos; but when the fubjeét in difpute 
exceeds that fum, their decifions are fubjeét 

to review, and may be carried by appeal be- 

fore the royal Council of the Indies”. 


In this council, one of the moft confiderable oa 
in the monarchy for dignity and power, is 
vetted the fupreme government of all the Spa- 
nifh dominions in America. It was firft efta- 
blifhed by Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and 
brought into a more perfeét form by Charles V. 
in the year 1524. Its jurifdiétion extends to tts power, 
every department, ecclefiaftical, civil, mili- 

* tary, and commercial. All laws and ordi- 
nances relative to the government and police 
of the colonies originate there, and mutt be 
approved of by two-thirds of the members, 


® Recop, lib. ii. tit.xv. 1. 97, Se. 
? Recop. lib.v, tit. xiii, 1, &e, - 
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BOOK before they are iffued in the name of the 
yee King. All the offices, of which the nomina- 
tion is referved to the crown, are conferred in 
this council. To it each perfon employed in 
. America, from the viceroy downwards, is ac- 
countable. It reviews their conduét, rewards 
their fervices, and infliéts the punifhments due 
to their malverfations*. Before it is laid what- 
ever intelligence, either public or fecret, is 
received from America; and every fcheme 
of improving the adminiftration, the police, 
or the commerce of the colonies, is fub- 
mitted to its confideration. From the firft 
inftitution of the Council of the Indies, it has 
been the conftant object of the catholic mo- 
narchs to maintain its authority, and to make 
fuch additions from time to time, both to its 
power and its fplendour, as might render it 
formidable to all their fubjeéts in the New 
World. Whatever degree of public order 
and virtue ftill remains in that country, where 
fo many circumftances confpire to relax the 
former, and to corrupt the latter, may be af- 
cribed in a great meafure to the wife regula- 
tions and vigilant infpeétion of this refpeCtable 
tribunal’. 


9 Récop. lib. ii. tit. ii, 1.1, 2, &e. 
T Solerz. de Jure Ind, lib.iv. 1. 12. 
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As the King is fuppofed to be always prefent BO OK 
in his Council of the Indies, its meetings are at 
held in the place where he refides. An- Cside_ 
other tribunal has been inftituted, in order to «ion. 
regulate fuch commercial affairs as required 
the immediate and perfonal infpeétion of thofe 
appointed tofuperintend them. This is called 
Cafu de la Contratacion, or the houfe of trade, 
and was eftablifhed in Seville, the port to 
which commerce with the New World was 
confined, as early as the yearrso1. It may Its func 
be confidered both as a board of trade, and as" 
a court of judicature. In the former capa- 
city, it takes cognizance of whatever relates 
to the intercourfe of Spain with America, it 
regulates what commodities fhould be ex- 
ported thither, and has the infpeétion of fuch 
as are received in return. It decides con- 
cerning the departure of the fleets for the 
Weft Indies, the freight and burthen of the 
fhips, their equipment and deftination. In 
the latter capacity, it judges with refpeéct to 
every queftion, civil, commercial, or criminal, 
arifing in confequence of the tranfaétions of 
Spain with America; and in both thefe de- 
partments its decifions are exempted from 
the review of any court but that of the Council 
of the Indies*, 

* Recop. lib, ix. tit.i. | Veitia Norte de la Contratacion, 
lib. i. 1. 
c 3 Sucr 
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Sucu is the great outline of that fyftem of 
government, which Spain has eftablifhed in 
her American colonies. To enumerate the 
various fubordinate boards and officers em- 
ployed in the adminiftration of juftice, in 
colleéting the public revenue, and in regulat- 
ing the interior police of the country; to de- 
feribe their different funétions, and to inquire 
into the mode and effeét of their operations; 
would prove a detai] no lefs intricate than 
minute and uninterefting. 


Tue firft objeét of the Spanifh monarchs 
was to fecure the productions of the colonies 


- to the parent ftate, by an abfolute prohibition 


of any intercourfe with foreign nations. They 
took poffeflion of America by right of con- 
queft, and conf{cious not only of the feeblenefs 
of their infant fettlements, but aware of the 
difficulty in eftablifhing their dominion over 
regions fo extenfive, or in retaining fo many 
reluétant nations under the yoke, they dreaded 
the intrufion of ftrangers; they even fhunned 
their infpeétion, and endeavoured to keep 
them at a diftance from their coafts. This 
fpirit of jealoufy and exclufion, which at 
firft was natural, and perhaps neceflary, aug- 
mented as their poffeflions in America ex- 
tended, and the value of them came to be 
more fully underftood, In confequence of 


it, 
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it, a fyftem of colonizing was introduced, to B s° K 
which there had hitherto been nothing fimilar 
among mankind. Inthe ancient world, it was 
not uncommon to fend forth colonies. But 
they were of two kinds only. They were either 
migrations, which ferved to difburden a ftate 
of its fuperfluous fubjects, when they multiplied 
too faft for the territory which they occupied; 
or they were military detachments, ftationed 
as garrifons, in a conquered province. The 
colonies of fome Greek republics, and the 
fwarms of northern barbarians which fettled 
in different parts of Europe, were of the firft 
{pecies. ‘The Roman colonies were of the fe- 
cond. In the former, the conneétion with the 
mother-country quickly ceafed, and they be« 
came independent ftates. In the latter, as the 
disjunction was not complete, the dependence 
continued. In their American fettlements, Regulations 
F . for that 

the Spanifh monarchs took what was peculiar yuryote.. 
to each, and ftudied to unite them. By fend- 
ing colonies to regions fo remote, by eftablifh- 
ing in each a form of interior policy and admi- 
niftration, under diftinét governors, and with 
peculiar laws, they disjoined them from the 
mother-country. By retaining in their own 
hands the rights of legiflation, as well as that 
of impofing taxes, together with the power of 
aerate the perfons who filled every depart- 

€ 4 ment 
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BOOK ment of executive government, civil or mi- 


Vill. 
ye 


litary, théy fecured their dependence upon the 
parent ftate. Happily for Spain, the fituation 
of her colonies was fuch, as rendered it poflible 
to reduce this new idea into praétice. Al- 
moft all the countries which fhe had difco- 
vered and occupied, lay within the tropics. 
The produétions of that large portion of the 
globe are different from thofe of Europe, even 
in its moft fouthern provinces. The qualities 
of the climate and of the foil naturally turn: 
the induftry of fuch as fettle there into new 
channels. When the Spaniards firft took pof- 
feflion of their dominions in America, the pre- 
cious metals which they yielded were the only 
objeét that attraéted their attention. Even 
when their efforts began to take a better direc- 
tion, they employed themfelves almoft wholly 
in rearing fuch peculiar productions of the 
climate, as, from their rarity or value, were 
of chief demand in the mother-country. Al- 
lured by vaft profpeéts of immediate wealth, 
they difdained to wafte their induftry on what 
was lefS lucrative, but of fuperior moment. 
In order to render it impoffible to correé this 
error, and to prevent them from making any 
efforts in induftry which might interfere with 
thofe of the mother-country, the’eftablifhment 
of feveral fpecies of manufaétures, and even 
the culture of the vine, or olive, are prohibited 

4 in 
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in the Spanifh colonies‘, under fevere penal- B eo K 
ties". They mutt truft entirely to the mother- 
country for the objects of primary neceflity. 
Their clothes, their furniture, their inftru- 
ments of labour, their luxuries, and even a 
confiderable part of the provifions which they 
confume, were imported from Spain. During 
a great part of the fixteenth century, Spain, 
poffefling an extenfive commerce and flourith- 
ing manufactures, could fupply with eafe the 
growing demands of her colonies, from her 
own ftores. The produce of their mines and 
plantations was given in exchange for thefe. 
But all that the colonies received, as well as 
all that they gave, was conveyed in Spanifh 
bottoms. No veffel belonging to the colonies 
was ever permitted to carry the commodities 
of America to Europe. Even the commer- 
cial intercourfe of one colony with another 
was either abfolutely prohibited, or limited 
by many jealous reftriétions, All that America 
yields flows into the ports of Spain; all that is 
confumes mutt iffue from them. No foreigner 
can enter its colonies without exprefS permif- 
fion; no veffel of any foreign nation is re- 
ceived into their harbours; and the pains of 
death, with confifcation of moveables, are 


* See NOTE VIII. 
¥ B, Ulloa Retab, des Manuf, &c, p.206. 
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‘ ‘_, fumes to trade with them”. Thus the colos 


nies are kept in a ftate of perpetual pupillage; 
and by the introduétion of this commercial 
dependence, a refinement in policy of which 
Spain fet the firft example to European nations, 
the fupremacy of the parent {tate hath been 
mgintained over remote colonies during two 
centuries and a half. 


Sucu are the capital maxims to which the 
Spanifh monarchs feem to have attended in 
forming their new fettlements in America. 
But they could not plant with the fame ra- 
pidity that they had deftroyed; and from 
many concurring caufes, their progrefs has 
been extremely flow, in filling up the im- 
menfe void which their devaftations had oc- 
cafioned. As foon as the rage for difcovery 
and adventure began to abate, the Spaniards 
opened their eyes to dangers and diftreffes, 
which at firft they did not perceive, or had 
defpifed. The numerous hardthips with which 
the members of infant colonies have to 
ftruggle, the difeafes of unwholefome climates, 
fatal to the conftitution of Europeans; the 
difficulty of bringing a country, covered with 
forefts into culture; the want of hands necef- 


“ Recopil. lib. ix. tit. xxvii. li. 4.7, &c. 
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fary for labour in fome provinces, and the flow 
reward of induftry in all, unlefs where the 
accidental difcovery of mines enriched a few 
fortunate adventurers, were evils univerfally 
felt and magnified. Difcouraged by the view 
of thefe, the fpirit of migration was fo much 
damped, that fixty years after the difcovery of 
the New World, the number of Spaniards in 
all its provinces is computed not to have ex- 
ceeded fifteen thoufand*. 


Tue mode in which property was diftributed 
in the Spanifh colonies, and the regulations 
eftablifhed with refpeét to the tranfiniffion of 
it, whether by defcent or by fale, were ex- 
tremely unfavourable to population. In order 
to promote a rapid increafe of people in any 
new fettlement, property in land ought to be 
divided into {mall fhares, and the alienation 
_ of it fhould be rendered extremely eafy ’. But 
the rapacioufnefs of the Spanifh conquerors 
of the New World paid no regard to this 
fundamental maxim of policy ; and, as they 
poffeffed power, which enabled them to gra- 
tify the utmoft extravagance of their wifhes, 
many feized diftriéts of great extent, and held 
them as encomiendas. By degrees they ob- 
tained the privilege of converting a part of 


7 See NOTEIX.  ¥ Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, ii. 166. 
thefe 
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BOOK thefe into Mayorafgos, a fpecies of fief, in- 
am troduced into the Spanith fyftem of feudal 
jurifprudence*, which can neither be divided 
nor alienated. Thus a great portion of landed 
property, under this rigid form of entail, is 
withheld from circulation, and defcends from 
father to fon unimproved, and of little value 
either to the proprietor or to the community. 
In the account which I have given of the re- 
duction of Peru, various examples occur of 
enormous traéts of country occupied by fome 
of the conquerors*. The exceffes in other 
provinces were fimilar, for as the value of the 
lands which the Spaniards acquired was ori- 
ginally eflimated according to the number of | 
Indians which lived upon them, America was 
in general fo thinly peopled, that only diftriéts 
of great extent could afford fuch a number 
of labourers as might be employed in the 
mines with any profpeét of confiderable gain. 
The pernicious effects of thofe radical errors 
in the diftribution and nature of property 
in the Spanifh fettlements, are felt through 
every department of induftry, and may be 
conlidered as one great caufe of a progrefs 
in population fo much flower than that which 
has taken place in better conftituted co. 
Jonies”, 
* Recop. lib.iv. tit.iii, L 24. 2 Book vi. 
> See NOTE X. : : 
To 
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To this we may add, that the fupport of the 
enormous and expenfive fabric of their eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, has been a burden on 
the Spanifh colonies, which has greatly re- 
tarded the progrefs of population and in- 
duftry. The payment of tithes is a heavy tax 
on induftry; and if the exaction of them be 
not regulated and circumfcribed by the wif- 
dom of the civil magiftrate, it becomes into- 
lerable and ruinous. But, inftead of any re- 
ftraint on the claims of ecclefiaftics, the in- 
confiderate zeal of the Spanifh legiflators ad- 
mitted them into America in their full extent, 
and at once impofed on their infant colonies 
a burden which is in no flight degree opreflive 
to fociety, even in its moft improved ftate. 
As early as the year 1501, the payment of 
tithes in the colonies was enjoined, and the 
mode of it regulated by law. Every article of 
primary neceflity, towards which the attention 
of new fettlers muft naturally be turned, is 
fubjected to that grievous exaétion®. Nor 
were the demands of the clergy confined to 
articles of fimple and eafy culture. Its more 
artificial and operofe productions, fuch as 
fugar, indigo, and cochineal, were foon de- 
clared to be tithable*; and thus the induftry 
of the planter was taxed in every itage of its 


© Recop. lib.i. tit. xiv. 1. 2. 
4 Recop. lib.i. tit.xiv. 1.3 and 4. 
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BOOK progrefs, from its rudeft effay to its higheft 
_w- improvement. ‘To the weight of this legal 
impofition, the bigotry of the American Spa- 
niards has made many voluntary additions. 
From their fond delight in the external pomp 
and parade of religion, and from fuperftitious 
reverence for ecclefiaftics of every denomi- 
nation, they have beftowed profufe donatives 
on churches and monatteries, and have unpro- 
fitably wafted a large proportion of that 
wealth, which might have nourifhed and given 
vigour to productive labour in growing co- 

lonies, 
+ Bur fo fertile and inviting are the regions 
peop 9. of America, which the Spaniards have occu- 
pied, that, notwithflanding all the circum. 
{tances which have checked and retarded po- 
pulation, it has gradually increafed, and filled 
the colonies of Spain with citizens of various 
orders. Among thefe, the Spaniards, who 
arrive from Europe, diftinguifhed by the name 
Chapetones Of Chapetones, are the firft in rank and power. 
“eft. From the jealous attention of the Spanith 
court to fecure the dependence of the colonies 
on the parent ftate, all departments of con- 
fequence are filled by perfons fent from Eu, 
rope; and, in order to prevent any of dubious 
fidelity from being employed, each muft bring - 
proof of a clear defcent from a family of Old 
Chrifiians, 
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Chriftians, untainted with any mixture of BOOK 
Jewifh or Mahometan blood, and never dif- a 
graced by any cenfure of the inquifition®. In 

fuch pure hands, power is deemed to be fafely 
lodged, and almoft every public funétion, 

from the viceroyalty downwards, is committed 

to them alone. Every perfon who by his 

birth, or refidence in America, may be fuf- 

pected of any attachment or intereft adverfe 

to the mother-country, is the object of diftruft 

to fuch a degree, as amounts nearly to an ex- 

clufion from all offices of confidence or autho- 

rity‘. By this confpicuous predileétion of the 

court, the Chapetones are raifed to fuch pree 
eminence in America, that they look down 

with difdain on every other order of men. 


Tue charaéter and ftate of the Creoles, or ome the 
defcendants of Europeans fettled in America, 
the fecond clafs of fubjeéts in the Spanith colo- 
nies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly lefs confiderable 
than thofe which they derive from the partial 
favour of government. ‘Though tome of the 
Creolian race are defcended from the con- 
querors of the New World; though others 
can trace up their pedigree to the nobleft fa- 
milies in Spain; though many are pofleffed 

© Recopil. lib.ix. tit.xxvi. L15, 16. 
f See NOTE XI. 
: of 
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BOO K of ample fortunes, yet, by the enervating in- 

NM fluence of a fultry climate, by the rigour of a 
jealous government, and by their defpair of 
attaining that diftinétion to which mankind 
naturally afpire, the vigour of their minds is 
fo entirely broken, that a great part of them 
wafte life in Juxurious indulgencies, mingled 
with an illiberal fuperftition ftill more de- 
bafing. Languid, and unenterprifing, the ope- 
rations of an aétive extended commerce 
would be to them fo cumberfome and op- 
preflive, that in almoft every part of America, 
they decline engaging in it. The interior 
traffic of every colony, as well as any trade 
which is permitted with the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and with Spain itfelf, are carried on 
chiefly by the Chapetones*; who, as the 
recompence of their induftry, amafs immenfe 
wealth, while the Creoles, funk in floth, are 
fatisfied with the revenues of their paternal 


eftates. 


Rivalthip From this ftated competition for power and 
tai Wealth between thofe two orders of citizens,and 
the various paffions excited by a rivalfhip fo in- 
terefting, theirhatred is violent andimplacable. 
On every occafion, fymptoms of this averfion 
break out, and the common appellations which 


® Voy. de Ulloa, i27.251. Voy. de Frezier, 227. 
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each beftows on the other are as contemptuous B 0 0 K 
as thofe which flow from the moft deep-rooted _ V4 
national antipathy". The court of Spain, from 

a refinement of diftruftful policy, cherifhes 

thofe feeds of difcord, and foments this mutual 
jealoufy, which not only prevents the two moft 
powerful claffes of its fubjeéts in the New 

World from combining againft the parent 

ftate, but prompts each, with the moft vigilant 

zeal, to obferve the motions and to counteract 

the {chemes of the other. 


Tue third clafs of inhabitants in the Spanifh a mirea 


colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either hetiel 
of an European and a Negro, or of an Euro- a 
pean and Indian, the former called Mudlaitoes, 
the latter Meffizos. As the court of Spain, 
folicitous to incorporate its new vaflals witlr 
its ancient fubjeéts, ‘early encouraged the 
Spaniards fettled in America to marry the 
natives of that country, feveral alliances of 
this kind were formed in their infant colo- 
nies', But it has been more owing to licentious 
indulgence, than to compliance with this in- 
junétion of their fovereigns, that this mixed 
breed has multiplied fo greatly, as to contfti- 
tute a confiderable part of the population in 


ey Gage’s Survey, p.-9- Frezier, 226. 
} Recopil. lib. vi. tit.1. 1.2. Herrera, dec. i. lib, v. 
¢- 12. dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 2 
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of defcent in this race, and the gradual varia- 
tions of fhade until the African black or the 
copper colour of America brighten into an 
European complexion, are accurately marked 
by the Spaniards, and each diftinguifhed by a 
peculiar name. Thofe of the firft and fecond 
generations are confidered and treated as mere 
Indians and Negroes; but in the third defcent, 
the charaéteriftic hue of the former difip- 
pears; and in the fifth, the deeper tint of the 
latter is fo entirely effaced, that they can no 
longer be diftinguifhed from Europeans, and 
become entitled to all their privileges*. It is 
chiefly by this mixed race, whofe frame is re- 
markably robuft and hardy, that the mechanic 
arts are carried on in the Spanifh fettlements, 
and other aétive funétions in fociety are dif- 
charged, which the two higher claffes of citi- - 
zens, from pride, or from indolence, difdain 
to exercife'. 


Tue negroes hold the fourth rank among 
the inhabitants of the Spanifh colonies. The 
introduétion of that unhappy part of the hu- 
man fpecies into America, together with their 
fervices and fufferings there, fhall be fully 


® Voy. de Ulloa, i, p. 27. 


' Thid. i. 29, Voy. de Bouguer, p. 104. Melendez, 
Teforos Verdaderos, i. 354. 
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explained in another place; here they are BOOK 


mentioned chiefly in order to point out a pecu- 
liavity in their fituation under the Spanifh do- 
minion. In feveral of their fettlements, par- 
ticularly in New Spain, negroes are moftly 
employed in domeftic fervice. They forma 
_ principal part in the train of luxury, and are 
cherifhed and careffed by their fuperiors, to 
whofe vanity and pleafures they are equally 
fubfervient. Their drefs and appearance are 
hardly lefs fplendid than that of their matters, 
whofe manners they imitate, and whofe paflions 
they imbibe™. Elevated by this diftinétion, 
they have affumed fuch a tone of fuperiority 
over the Indians, and treat them with fuch in- 
folence and fcorn, that the antipathy between 
the two races has become implacable. Even in 
Peru, where negroes feem to be more nume- 
rous, and are employed in field-work as well as 
domettic fervice, they maintain their afcendant 
over the Indians, and the mutual hatred of one 
to the other fubfifts with equal violence. The 
laws have induftrioufly fomented this averfion, 
to which accident gave rife, and, by moft ri- 
gorous injunétions, have endeavoured to pre- 
vent every intercourfe that might forma bond 
of union between the two races. Thus, by 
an artful policy, the Spaniards derive flrength 


™ Gage, p. 56. Voy. de Ulloa, i, 451. 
p°3 from 
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from that circumftance in population which 
is the weaknefs of other European colonies, 
and have fecured, as affociates and defenders, 
thofe very perfons who elfewhere are objects 
of jealoufy and terror’. 


Tue Indians form the laft and the moft. 
deprefled order of men in the country, 
which belonged to their anceftors. I have 
already traced the progrefs of the Spanifh 
ideas with refpeét to the condition and 
treatment of that people; and have men- 
tioned the moft important of their more 
early regulations, concerning a matter of fo 
much confequence in the adminiftration of 
their new dominions. But fince the period 
to which I have brought down the hiftory of 
America, the information and experience ac- 
quired during two centuries have enabled the 
court of Spain to make fuch improvements 
in this part of its American fyftem, that 
a fhort view of the prefent condition of 
the Indians may prove both curious and in- 
terefling. 

By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 
1542, which have been fo often mentioned, the 


® Recopil. lib. vii. tit. v. 1.7. Herrera, dec, 8. lib. vii. 
c.t2, Frezier, 244. 
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high pretenfions of the conquerors of the New BO O K 


World, who confidered its inhabitants as flaves 
to whofe fervice they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated. From 
that period, the Indians have been reputed 
freemen, and entitled to the privileges of fub- 
jects. When admitted into this rank, it was 
deemed juft that they fhould contribute to- 
wards the fupport and improvement of the fo- 
ciety which had adopted them as members. 
But as no confiderable benefit could be ex- 
pected from the voluntary efforts of men un- 
acquainted with regular induftry, and averfe 
to labour, the court of Spain found it neceflary 
to fix and fecure, by proper regulations, what 
it thought reafonable to exaét from them. 
With this view, an annual tax was impofed 
upon every male, from the age of eighteen to 
fifty ; and at the fame time the nature as well 
as the extent of the fervices which they might 
~ be required to perform, were afcertained with 
precifion. This tribute varies in different 
provinces; but if we take that paid in New 
Spain as a medium, its annual amount is nearly 
four fhillings a head; no exorbitant fum in 
countries where, as at the fourcé of wealth, 
the value of money is extremely low’. The 

° See NOTE XII.  Recopil. libs vi. tit. v. 1. 42. 
Hackluyt, vol. iii. p. 461. 
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right of levying this tribute likewife varies. 
In America, every Indian is either an imme- 
diate vaffal of the crown, or depends upon 
fome fubjeé& to whom the diftriét in which he 
refides has been granted for a limited time, 
under the denomination of an encomienda. In 
the former cafe, about three-fourths of the 
tax is paid into the royal treafury; in the 
latter, the fame proportion of it belongs to 
the holder of the grant. When Spain firft 
took poffeffion of America, the greater part 
of it was parcelled out among its conquerors, 
or thofe who firtt fettled there, and but a {mall 
portion referved for the crown. As thofe 
grants, which were made for two lives only”, 
reverted fucceflively to the fovereign, he had 


itin his power either to diffufe his favours by 


The fervices 
demanded, 


grants to new proprietors, or to augment his 
own revenue by valuable annexations’. Of 
thefe, the latter has been frequently chofen ; 
the number of Indians now depending imme- 
diately on the crown is much greater than in 
the firft lage after the conqueft, and this branch 
of the royal reyenue continues to extend. 


Tur benefit arifing from the fervices of the 
Indians, accrues either to the crown, or to the 
_P Recopil. lib. vi. tit. viti. 1.48. Solorz. de Ind, Jure, 

lib. ii, ¢. 16, 9 See NOTE XIII. 
holder 
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holder of the encomienda, according to the fame 8 g OK 
rule obferved in the payment of tribute. Thofe es ae 
fervices, however, which can now be legally 
exacted, are very different from the tafks ori- 
ginally impofed upon the Indians. The na- 
ture of the work which they muft perform 
is defined, and an equitable recompence is 
granted for their labour. The ftated fervices 
demanded of the Indians may be divided into 
two branches. They are either employed in 
works of primary neceflity, without which fo- 
ciety cannot fubfiit comfortably, or are com- 
pelled to labour in the mines, from which the 
Spanith colonies derive their chief value and 
importance. In confequence of the former, 
they are obliged to aflift in the culture of 
maize, and other grain of neceflary confump- 
tion; in tending cattle; in erecting edifices 
of public utility; m building bridges; and in 
forming high roads'; bit they cannot be con- 
Briincl to labour in raifing vines, olives, and 
fugar-canes, or any {fpecies of cultivation, 
which has for its objeét the gratification of 
luxury, or commercial profit’. In confequence 
of the latter, the Indians are compelled to un- 
dertake the more unpleafant tatk of extracting 


T Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii, 19. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
ii. libei, c..6, 7.9. 
* Recopil, lib. vi. tit, xiii, 1.8,  Solorz. libs i. c. 7. 
N° 41, &c. 
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BO OK ore from the bowels of the earth, and of re- 


VII. 
ee 


The mode 
of exacting 
thefe. 


fining it by fucceflive proceffes, no Jefs un- 
wholefome than operofe‘, 


Tue mode of exacting both thefe fervices 
is the fame, and is under regulations framed 


with a view of rendering it as little oppreflive 


as poflible to the Indians. They are called 
out fucceflively in divifions, termed Mitas, 
and no perfon can be compelled to go but in 
his turn. In Peru, the number called out 
muft not exceed the feventh part of the inha- 
bitants in any diftriét". In New Spain, where 
the Indians are more numerous, it is fixed at 
four in the hundred". During what time the 
labour of fuch Indians as are employed in 
agriculture continues, I have not been able 
to learn*. But in Peru, each mita, or divi- 
fion, deftined for the mines, remains there fix 
months ; and while engaged in this fervice, a 
labourer never receives lefs than two fhillings 
a day, and often earns more than double that 
fum’. No Indian, refiding at a greater dif. 
tance than thirty miles from a mine, is in- 
cluded in the mita, or divifion employed in 
working it® ; nor are the inhabitants of the low 


* See NOTE XIV. " Recop. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1. 21. 


W Recopil. lib. vi. 1.22. * See NOTE XV. 
¥ Ulloa Entreten. 265, 266. 
> Recopil. lib, vi. tit. xii. 1. 3. 
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country expofed now to certain deftru@tion, as 80 0 K 
they were at firft, when under the dominion , V™: 
of the conquerors, by compelling them to re- 
move from that warm climate to the cold 
elevated regions where minerals abound’*. 

Tue Indians who live in the principal towns How go- 
are entirely fubjeét to the Spanifh laws and _— 
magiftrates; but in their own villages they 
are governed by caziques, fome of whom are 
the defcendants of their ancient lords, others 
are named by the Spanifh viceroys. Thefe 
regulate the petty affairs of the people under 
them, according to maxims of juftice tranf- 
mitted to them by tradition from their ancef- 
tors. To the Indians this jurifdiétion, lodged 
in fiich friendly hands, affords fome confola- 
tion; and fo little formidable is this dignity 
to'their new mafters, that they often allow it 
to defcend by hereditary right’. For the 
farther relief of men fo much expofed to op- 
preffion, the Spanifh court has appointed an 
officer in every diftriét, with the title of Pro- 
teétor of the Indians. It is his funétion, as 
the name implies, to affert the rights of the 
Indians; to appear as their defender in the 


* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii, 1.29. and tit.i. 1.13. See 
NOTE XVI. 


6 Solorz, de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 26. Recopil. lib. vi. 
tit. vii. 
‘ courts 
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B OO K courts of juftice; and, by the interpofition of 

ut his authority, to fet bounds to the encroach- 
ments and exactions of his countrymen’. A 
certain portion of the referved fourth of the 
annual tribute is deftined for the falary of the 
caziques and protectors ; another is applied to 
the maintenance of the clergy employed in 
the inftruétion of the Indians*. Another part 
feems to be appropriated for the benefit of the 
Indians themfelves, and is applied for the 
payment of their tribute in years of famine, 
or when a particular diftriét is affeéted by any 
extraordinary local calamity*. Befides this, 
provifion is made by various laws, that hofpi- 
tals fhall be founded in every new fettlement 
for the reception of Indians’. Such hofpitals 
have accordingly been ereéted, both for the 
indigent and infirm, in Lima, in Cuzco, and 
in Mexico, where the Indians are treated with 
tendernefs and humanity®, 


Sucu are the leading principles in the jurif- 
prudence and policy by which the Indians are 
now governed in the provinces belonging to 


© Solorz, lib. i. c.17. p. 201. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vi. 
* Recop. lib. vi. tit.v. 1. 30. tit. xvi, Liz—as5. 

© Ibid. lib. vi. tit.iv. 1,13. 

f Thid. lib. i. tit.iv. Li, &e. 

* Voy- ds Ulloa, i. 429.509. Churchill, iv. 496. 
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Spain. In thofe regulations of the Spanifh B OOK 
monarchs, we difcover no traces of that cruel , aa j 
fyftem of extermination, which they have 
been charged with adopting ; and if we admit 
that the neceflity of fecuring fubfiftence for 
their colonies, or the advantages derived from 
working the mines, give them a right to avail 
themfelves of the labour of the Indians, we 
mutt allow, that the attention with which they 
regulate and recompence that labour, is pro- 
vident and fagacious. In no code of laws is 
greater folicitude difplayed, or precautions 
multiplied with more prudent concern for the 
prefervation, the fecurity, and the happinefs 
of the fubjeét, than we difcover in the collec- 
tion of the Spanifh laws for the Indies. But 
thofe latter regulations, like the more early 
ediéts which have been already mentioned, 
have too often proved ineffectual remedies 
againft the evils which they were intended to 
prevent. In every age, if the fame caufes 
continue to operate, the fame effeéts mutt 
follow. From the immenfe diftance between 
the power entrufted with the execution of 
laws, and that by whofe authority they are 
enacted, the vigour even of the moft abfolute 
government mutt relax, and the dread of a fu- 
perior, too remote to obferve with accuracy, 
or to punifh with difpatch, muft infenfibly 
abate. Notwithftanding the numerous in- 
5 junctions 
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BOOK junétions of the Spanifh monarch, the Indians 
me {till fuffer on many occafions, both from the 


Ecclefiafti- 
cal conftiru- 
tion of the 
colonies, 


avarice of individuals, and from the exactions 
of the magiftrates, who ought to have pro- 
tected them; unreafonable tafks are impofed; 
the term of their labour is prolonged beyond 
the period fixed by law, and they groan under 
many of the infults and wrongs which are the 
lot of a dependent people’. From fome in- 
formation on which I can depend, fuch op- 
preffion abounds more in Peru than in any 
other colony. But it is not general. Accord- 
ing to the accounts, even of thofe authors who 
are moft difpofed to exaggerate the fufferings 
of the Indians, they, in feveral provinces, 
enjoy not only eafc, but affluence ; they pof- 
fels large farms ; they are mafters of numerous 
herds and flocks; and, by the knowledge 
which they have acquired of European arts 
and induftry, are fupplied not only with the 
neceflaries, but with many luxuries of life’. 


Arter explaining the form of civil govern- 
ment in the Spanifh colonies, and the ftate of 
the various orders of perfons fubjeé to it, the 
peculiarities in their ecclefiaftical conftitution 
merit confideration. Notwithftanding the 


» See NOTE XVII. 
Gage’s Survey, p. 85-90. 104. 119, &ce 
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fuperftitious veneration with which the Spa- Bo o K 
niards are devoted to the Holy See, the vigi- Vu" 
lant and jealous policy of Ferdinand early 
prompted him to take precautions againft the 
introduétion of the papal dominion into Ame- 

rica. With this view he folicited Alexander Rearaints 
VI. for a grant to the crown of the tithes in all jurldidion. 
the newly-difcovered countries", which he 
obtained on condition of his making provi- 

fion for the religious inftruétion of the na- 

tives. Soon after Julius II. conferred on 

him, and his fucceffors, the right of patronage, 

and the abfolute difpofal of all ecclefiaftical 
benefices there'. But thefe Pontiffs, unac- 
quainted with the value of what he demanded, 
beftowed thofe donations with an inconfiderate 
liberality, which their fucceffors have often 
lamented, and wifhed to recall. In confe- 
quence of thofe grants, the Spanifh monarchs 

have become in effeét the heads of the Ame- 

rican church. In them the adminiftration of 

its revenues is vefted. Their nomination of 
perfons to fupply vacant benefices is inftantly 
confirmed by the Pope. ‘Thus, in all Spanifh 
America, authority of every {pecies centers 

in the crown. ‘There no collifion is known 


® Bulla Alex. VI. A.D. 1501, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. 
i. p. 498. 
' Balla Julii, ii. 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii. 50g. 
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between {piritual and temporal jurifdiétion. 
The King is the only fuperior, his name alone 
is heard of, and no dependence upon any 
foreign power has been introduced. Papal 
bulls cannot be admitted into America, nor 
are they of any force there, until they have 
been previoufly examined, and approved of 
by the royal council of the Indies”; and if 
any bull fhould be furreptitioufly introduced, 
and circulated in America without obtaining 
that approbation, ecclefiaftics are required 
not only to prevent it from taking effect, but 
to feize all the copies of it, and tranfmit them 
to the council of the Indies". To this limi- 
tation of the papal jurifdiGtion, equally fin- 
gular, whether we confider the age and na- 
tion in which it was devifed, or the jealous 
attention with which Ferdinand and his fuc- 
ceffors have ftudied to maintain it in full 
force®, Spain is indebted in a great meafure, 
for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned 
in her American dominions. 


Tue hierarchy is eftablifhed in America in 
the fame form as in Spain, with its full train 
of archbifhops, bifhops, deans, and other 


™ Recopil. lib. i. tit. ix. 1. 2. and Autas del Confejo de 
las Indias, clxi. 
® Recop. lib.i. tit. vii. L. g5. 
° Ibid, lib. i. tit. vii. L. 55. paffim. = 
dignitaries. 
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dignitaries. The inferior clergy are divided Boo x 
into three claffes, under the denomination of _ ¥™ 
. : yon 

Curas, Doctrineros, and Miffioneros. The 

firft are parifh priefts in thofe parts of the 
country where the Spaniards have fettled. 

The fecond have the charge of fuch diftriéts 

as are inhabited by Indians fubjeéted to the 
Spanifh government, and living under its pro- 
tection. The third are employed in inftrué- 

ing and converting thofe fiercer tribes, which 
difdain fubmiffion to the Spanifh yoke, and 

live in remote or inacceffible regions, to which 

the Spanifh arms have not penetrated. So 
numerous are the ecclefiaftics of all thofe va- 

rious orders, and fuch the profufe liberality 

with which many of them are endowed, that 

the revenues of the church in America are 
immenfe. The Romith fuperftition appears 

with its utmoft pomp in the New World. 
Churches and convents there are magnificent, 

and richly adorned; and on high feftivals, the 
difplay of gold and filver, and precious ftones, 

is fuch as exceeds the conception of an Euro- 
pean’. An ecclefiaftical eftablifhment fo 
{plendid and extenfive, is unfavourable, as 

has been formerly obferved, to the progrefs 

of rifing colonies; but in countries where 
tiches abound, and the people are fo delighted 

with parade, that religion muft affume it, in 


*  P Voy. de Ulloa, i. 430. 
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BOOK order to attraét their veneration, this propen- 
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ifty to oftentation has been indulged, and 
becomes lefs pernicious. 


Tue early inftitution of monafteries in the 
Spanifh colonies, and the inconfiderate zeal 
in multiplying them, have been attended with 
confequences more fatal. In every new fettle- 
ment, the firft objeét fhould be to encourage 
population, and to incite every citizen to con- 
tribute towards augmenting the number and 
ftrength of the community. During the youth 
and vigour of fociety, while there is room to 
f{pread, and fuftenance is procured with faci- 
lity, mankind increafe with amazing rapidity. 
But the Spaniards had hardly taken poffeffion 
of America, when, with a moft prepofterous 
policy, they began to ereét conyents, where 
perfons of both fexes were fhut up, under a 
vow to defeat the purpofe of nature, and to 
counteraét the firft of her laws. Influenced 
by a mifguided piety, which afcribes tran- 
fcendant merit to a flate of celibacy, or allured 
by the profpeét of that liftlefs eafe, which, in 
fultry climates, is deemed fupreme felicity, 
numbers crowded into thofe manfions of floth 
and fuperftition, and are loft to fociety. As 
none but perfons of Spanifh extraé are 
admitted into the monafteries of the New 
World, the evil is more fenfibly felt, and 

12 every 
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every monk or nun may be confidered as an 
active perfon withdrawn from civil life. The 
impropriety of fuch foundations in any fitu- 
ation where the extent of territory requires 
additional hands to improve it, is fo obvious, 
that fome catholic ftates have exprefsly pro- 
hibited any perfon in their colonies from 
taking the monaftic vows*. Even the Spanith 
monarchs, on fome occafions, feem to have 
been alarmed with the fpreading of a fpirit fo 
adverfe to the increafe and profperity of their 
colonies, that they have endeavoured to check 
it". But the Spaniards in America, more 
thoroughly under the influence of fuperftition 
_than their countrymen in Europe, and direéted 
by ecclefiaftics more bigoted and illiterate, 
have conceived fuch an high opinion of mo- 
nattic fanétity, that no regulations can reftrain 
their zeal; and by the excefs of their ill- 
judged bounty, religious houfes have multi- 
plied to a degree no lefs amazing than per- 
nicious to fociety *. 


In viewing the ftate of colonies, where not 
only the number but influence of ecclefiaftics 
is fo great, the character of this powerful body 


9 Voy. de Ulloa, ti. 124. 

¥ Herrera, dec.v. libsix. c.1,2.  Recop. lib. tit.iit. 
1, 1,2. tit.iv. c.ii, Solorz. lib. iti. ¢.23. 

$ See NOTE XVIII. 
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BOOK is an objeé that merits particular attention. 
_ ‘ul A confiderable part of the fecular clergy in 
Mexico and Peru are natives of Spain. As 

perfons long accuftomed, by their education, 

to the retirement and indolence of academic 

life, are more incapable of active enterprize, 

and Jefs difpofed to ftrike into new paths, than 

any order of men, the ecclefiaftical adventurers 

by whom the American church is recruited, 

are commonly fuch, as, from merit or rank in 

life, have little profpeét of fuccefs in their own 

ofthe fecu. COUNELY. Accordingly, the fecular priefts in 
' the New World are ttill lefs diftinguifhed than 
their brethren in Spain for literary accomplith- 

ments of any fpecies; and though, by the 

ample provifion which has been made for the 
American church, many of its members enjoy 

the eafe andindependencewhichare favourable 

to the cultivation of feience, the body of fecu- 

lar clergy has hardly, during two centuries 

and a half, produced one author whofe works 

convey fuch ufeful information, or poffefs fuch 

a degree of merit, as to be ranked among thofe 

which attraét the attention of enlightened na- 

of ve regu tions. But the greate(t part of the ecclefiaftics 
is in the Spanith fettlements are regulars. On the 
difcovery of America, a new field opened tothe 

pious zeal of the monaftic orders; and, with a 
becoming alacrity, they immediately fent forth 
miffionaries to labour in it. The firft attempt 

to 
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to inftruét and convert the Americans was BOOK 


made by monks; and, as foon as the conqueft 
of any province was completed, and its eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment began to affume fome 
form, the Popes permitted the miflionaries of 
the four mendicant orders, as a reward for 
their fervices, to accept of parochial charges 
in America, to perform all {piritual funétions, 
and to receive the tithes, and other emolu- 
ments of the benefice, without depending on 
the jurifdiétion of the bifhop of the diocefe, or 
being fubjeé to his cenfures. In confequence 
of this, a new career of ufefulnefs, as well as 
new objects of ambition, prefented themfelves. 
Whenever a call is made for a frefh fupply of 
miflionaries, men of the moft ardent and.af- 
piring minds, impatient under the reftraint of 
a cloifter, weary of its infipid uniformity, and 
fatigued with the irkfome repetition of its fri- 
volous funétions, offer their fervice with eager- 
nefs, and repair to the New World in quett of 
liberty and diftinétion. Nor do they purfue 
diftin&tion without fuccels. The higheft eccle- 
fiaftical honours, as well as the moit lucrative 
preferments in Mexico and Peru, are often in 
the hands of regulars ; and it is chiefly to the 
monatftic orders that the Americans are in- 
debted for any portion of feience which is cul- 
tivated among them. ‘They are almoft the 
only Spanifh ecclefiaftics, from whom we have 

E 2 received 
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BOOK received any accounts, either of the civil or 
Vill. natural hiftory of the various provinces in 
America. Some of them, though deeply 
tinged with the indelible fuperftition of their 
profeffion, have publifhed books which give a 
favourable idea of their abilities. The natural 
and moral hiftory of the New World, by the 
Jefuit Acofta, contains more accurate obferv- 
ations, perhaps, and more found f{cience, than 
are to be found in any defcription of remote 
countries publifhed in the fixteenth century. 


PAB Burt the fame difguft with monattic life, to 
fore of which America is indebted for fome inftruétors 
; of worth and abilities, filled it with others ofa 
very different character. The giddy, the pro- 

fligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty 

and rigid difcipline of a convent are intoler- 

able, confider a miffion to America as a re- 

leafe from mortification and bondage. There 

they foon obtain fome parochial charge; and 

far removed, by their fituation, from the 
infpeétion of their monaftic fuperiors, and 
exempt, by their charaéter, from the jurif- 

diétion of their diocefan“, they are hardly 

fubjeét to any control. According to the 
teftimony of the moft zealous catholics, many 

of the regular clergy in the Spanith fettlements 


“ Avendano Thef, Indic. ii, 253. 
are 
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‘are not only deftitute of the virtues becoming BO OK 


their profeflion, but regardlefs of that external 
‘decorum and refpeéct for the opinion of man- 
kind, which preferve a femblance of worth 
where the reality is wanting. Secure of im- 
punity, fome regulars, in contempt of their 
vow of poverty, engage openly in commerce, 
and are fo rapacioufly eager in amafling wealth, 
that they become the moft grievous opprefiors 
of the Indians, whom it was their duty to have 
protected. Others with no lefs flagrant viola- 
tion of their vow of chaftity, indulge with 
little difguife in the moft diffolute licentiouf- 
nefs *. 


Various fchemes have been propofed for 
redrefling enormities fo manifeft and fo offen- 
five. Several perfons, no lef’ eminent for piety 
than difcernment, have contended, that the 
regulars, in conformity to the canons of the 
church, ought to be confined within the walls 
of their cloifters, and fhould no longer be per- 
mitted to encroach on the funétions of the 
fecular clergy. Some public-fpirited magif- 
trates, from conviction of its being neceflary 
to deprive the regulars of.a privilege beftowed 
at firft with good intention, but of which time 
and experience had difcovered the pernicious 


* See NOTE XIX. 
E3 effects, 
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BOOK effects, openly countenanced the fecular clergy 


Vul, 


618. 


June 23, 
3757- 


in their attempts to affert their own rights. 
The Prince D’Efquilache, viceroy of Peru 
under Philip III. took meafures fo decifive 
and effeétual for circumfcribing the regulars 
within their proper fphere, as ftruck them with 
general confternation’. They had recourfe 
to their ufual arts. They alarmed the fuper- 
flitious, by reprefenting the proceedings of the 
viceroy as innovations fatal to religion. They 
employed all the refinements of intrigue, in 
order to gain perfons in power ; and feconded 
by the powerful influence of the Jefuits, who 
claimed and enjoyed all the privileges which 
belonged to the Mendicant orders in America, 
they made a deep impreflion on a bigoted 
prince, and a weak miniftry. The ancient 
practice was tolerated. The abufes which it 
occafioned continued to increafe, and the cor- 
ruption of monks, exempt from the reftraints 
of difcipline, and the infpeétion of any fupe- 
rior, became a difgrace to religion. At laft, 
as the veneration of the Spaniards for the 
monattic orders began to abate, and the power 
of the Jefuits was on the decline, Ferdinand VI. 
ventured to apply the only effeétual remedy, by 
iffuing an ediét, prohibiting regulars of every 
denomination from taking the charge of any 


¥ See NOTE XX. 
parifh 
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parifh with the cure of fouls; and declaring, B 0 0 kK 


that on the demife of the prefent incumbents, 
none but fecular priefts, fubject to the jurif- 
diétion of their diocefins, fhall be prefented to 
vacant benefices*. If this regulation is carried 
into execution with fteadinefs in any degree 
proportional to the wifdom with which it is 
framed, a very confiderable reformation may 
take place in the ecclefiaftical ftate of Spanith 
America, and the fecular clergy may gradually 
become a refpectable body of men. The de- 
portment of many ecclefiaftics, even at prefent, 
feems to be decent and exemplary, otherwife 
we can hardly fuppofe that they would be held 
in fuch high eftimation, and poflefs fuch a 
wonderful afcendant over the minds of their 
countrymen throughout all the Spanith fettle- 
ments. 


But whatever merit the Spanifh ecclefiaftics 
in America may poffefs, the fuccefs of their 
endeavours in communicating the knowledge 
of true religion to the Indians, has been more 
imperfect than might have been expected, 
either from the degree of their zeal, or from 
the dominion which they had acquired over 
that people. For this, various reafons may be 
affigned. The firft miflionaries, in their ardour 


2 Real Cedula MS. penes me. 
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America into the chriftian church, without 
previous inftruétion in the doétines of religion, 
and even before they themfelves had acquired 
fuch knowledge of the Indian language, as to 
be able to explain to the natives the myfteries 
of faith, or the precepts of duty. Refting 
upon a fubtle diftinétion in fcholaftic theology, 
between that degree of affent which is founded 
on'a complete knowledge and conviction of 
duty, and that which may be yielded when 
both thefe are imperfeé, they adopted this 
ftrange practice, no lefs inconfiftent with the 
fpirit of a religion which addrefles itfelf to the 
underftanding of men, than repugnant to the 
dictates of reafon. As foon as any body of 
people, overawed by dread of the Spanith 
power, moved by the example of their own 
chiefs, incited by levity, or yielding from mere 
ignorance, expreffed the flighteft defire of em- 
bracing the religion of their conquerors, they 
were inflantly baptized, While this rage of 
converfion continued, a {ingle clergyman bap- 
tized in one day above five thoufand Mexicans, 
and did not defift until he was fo exhaufled by 
fatigue, that he was unable to lift his hands *. 
In the courfe of'a few years, after the reduction 
of the Mexican empire, the facrament of bap- 


* P, Torribio, MS. Torquem, Mond. Iad, lib. xvi. c.6. 
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tifm was adminiftered to more than four mil- BOOK 
VIII. 


lions’, Profelytes adopted with fuch incon- 
fiderate hafte, and who were neither inftruéted 
in the nature of the tenets to which it was fup- 
pofed they had given aflent, nor taught the 
abfurdity of thofe which they were required 
to relinquith, retained their veneration for their 
ancient fuperftitions in full force, or mingledan 
attachment to its doétrines and rites with that 
flender knowledge of Chriftianity which they 
had acquired. Thefe fentiments the new con- 
verts tranfmitted to their poflerity, into whofe 
minds they have funk fo deep, that the Spanifh 
ecclefiaftics, with all their induftry, have not 
been able to eradicate them. The religious 
inflitutions of their anceftors are {till remem- 
bered and held in honour by many of the 
Indians, both in Mexico and Peru ; and when- 
ever they think themfelves out of reach of 
infpeétion by the Spaniards, they affemble 
and celebrate their idolatrous rites‘. 

Bur this is not the moft unfurmountable 
obftacle to the progrefs of Chriftianity among 
the Indians. The powers of their uncultivated 
underftandings arefo limited, their obfervations 


> Torribio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. ¢.8. 
© Voy. de Ulloa, i341. Torquem. lib. xv, c.23. lib. xvi. 
¢.28. Gage, 171. 
and 
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objects of fenfe, that they feem hardly to have 
the capacity of forming abftraét ideas, and 
poffefs not language to exprefs them. To 
fuch men the fublime and fpiritual doétrines 
of Chriflianity muft be, in a great meafure, in- 
comprehenfible. The numerous and fplendid 
ceremonies of the popifh worfhip catch the 
eye, pleafe and intereft them ; but when their 
inftructors attempt to explain the articles of 
faith, with which thofe external obfervances 
are connected, though the Indians may liften 
with patience, they fo little conceive the mean- 
ing of what they hear, that their acquiefcence 
does not merit the name-of belief. Their in- 
difference is ftill greater than their incapacity. 
Attentive only to the prefent moment, and 
engrofled by the objeéts before them, the 
Indians fo feldom refle@ upon what is paft, or 
take thought for what is to come, that neither 
the promifes nor threats of religion make 
much impreflion upon them; and while their 
forefight rarely extends fo far as the next day, 
it is almoft impoflible to infpire them with fo- 
licitude about the concerns of a future world. 
Aftonifhed equally at their flownefs of com- 
prehenfion, and at their infenfibility, fome of 
the early miffionaries pronounced them a race 
of men fo brutifh, as to be incapable of under- 
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ftanding the firft principles of religion. A BOOK 
council held at Lima decreed, that, on account , iene , 
of this incapacity, they ought to be excluded 
from the facrament of the Eucharift*, Though 
Paul III. by his famous bull, iffued in the year 
1537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
entitled to all the privileges of Chriftians*; 
yet, after the lapfe of two centuries, during 
which they have been members of the church, 
fo imperfeét are their attainments in know- 
ledge, that very few poffefs fuch a portion of 
fpiritual difcernment, as to be deemed worthy 
of being admitted to the holy communion‘. 
From this idea of their incapacity and imper- 
fect knowledge of religion, when the zeal of 
Philip I1. eftablifhed the inquifition in America 
in the year 1570, the Indians were exempted 
from the jurifdiétion of that fevere tribunal ®, 
and {till continue under the infpeétion of their 
diocefans. Even after the moft perteét in- 
ftruétion, their faith is held to be feeble and 
dubious ; and though fome of them have been 
taught the learned languages, and have gone 
through the ordinary courfe of academic edu- 
cation with applaufe, their frailty is {till fo much 


8 Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. 
© Torquem. lib. xvi. c.25. Garcia origin. 311. 
f Voy. de Ulloa, i. 343. & Recop, lib. vi. tit.i. 1. 35. 
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priefts, or received into any religious order". 


From this brief furvey, fome idea may be 
formed of the interior flate of the Spanifh 
colonies. The various produétions with which 
they fupply and enrich the mother-country,and 
the fyftem of commercial intercourfe between 
them, come next in order to be explained. If 
the dominions of Spain in the New World had 
been of fuch moderate extent, as bore a due 
proportion to the parent ftate, the progrefs of 
her colonizing might have been attended with 
the fame benefit as that of other nations. But 
when, in lefs than half a century, her incon- 
fiderate rapacity had feized on countries larger 
than all Eurepe, her inability to fill fuch vaft 
regions with a number of inhabitants fufficient 
for the cultivation of them was fo obvious, as 
to give a wrong direétion to all the efforts of 
the colonifts, ‘They did not form compact 
fettlements, where induftry, circumfcribed 
within proper limits, both in its views and 
operations, is conduéted with that fober per- 
fevering {pirit, which gradually converts what- 
ever is in its pofleflion to a proper ufe, and 
derives thence the greateft advantage. Inftead 


® Torquem, lib. xvii. c.1 3. See NOTE XXI. 
of 
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of this, the Spaniards, feduced by the boundlefs 3 o ok 
profpeét which opened to them, divided their _ VU! 
poffeffions in America into governments of 
great extent. As their number was too fimall 

to attempt the regular culture of the immenfe 
provinces which they occupied rather than 
peopled, they bent their attention to a few 
objects, that allured them with hopes of fudden 

and exorbitant gain, and turned away with 
contempt from the humbler paths of induftry, 
which lead more flowly, but with greater cer- 
tainty, to wealth and increafe of national 
ftrength. 


Or all the methods by which riches may be From«hwir 
acquired, that of fearching for the precious ”"” 
metals is one of the moft inviting to men, who 
are either unaccuitomed to the regular afliduity 
with which the culture of the earth and the 
operations of commerce muft be carried on, or 
who are fo enterprifing and rapacious as not 
to be fatisfied with the gradual returns of 
profit which they yield. Accordingly as foon 
as the feveral countries in America were fub- 
jeéted to the dominion of Spain, this was almoft 
the only method of acquiring wealth which 
occurred to the adventurers by whom they 
were conquered. Such provinces of the con- 
tinent as did not allure them to fettle, by the 

. profpect 
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profpeét of their affording gold and filver, were 
totally neglected. Thofe in which they met 
with a difappointment of the fanguine expecta- 
tions they had formed, were abandoned. Even 
the value of the iflands; the firfi fruits of their 
difcoveries, and the firft objeét of their atten- 
tion, funk fo much in their eilimation, when 
the mines which had been opened in them 
were exhaufted, that they were deferted by 
many of the planters, and left to be occupied 
by more induftrious poflefiors. “All crowded 
to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of 
gold and filver found among the natives, who 
fearched for them with little induftry and lefs 
fkill, promifed an unexhaufted ftore, as the 
recompence of more intelligent and perfe- 
vering eflorts. 

Durine feveral years, the ardour of their 
refearches was kept up by hope, rather than 
fuccefs. At length, the rich filver mines of 
Potofi, in Peru, were- accidentally difeovered 
in the year 1545', by an Indian, as he was 
clambering up the mountain, in purfuit of a 
Llama which had ftrayed from his flock. Soon 
after the mines of Sacotecas, in New Spain, 
little inferior to the other in value, were 


! Fernandez, p.1. lib. xi, co 11. 
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opened. From that time, fucceflive difcoveries BO O K 
have been made in both colonies, and filver bic 
mines are now fo numerous, that the working 

of them,and of fome few mines of gold in the 
provinces of Tierra Firmé, and the new king- 

dom of Granada, has become the capital oc- 
cupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into 

a fyftem no lefs complicated than interefting.: 

To defcribe the nature of the various ores, the 

mode of extraéting them from the bowels of 

the earth, and to explain the feveral procefies 
-by which the metals are feparated from the 
fubftances with which they are mingled, either 

by the aétion of fire, or the attraétive powers 

of mercury, is the province of the natural phi- 
lofopher or chymift, rather than of the hiftorian. 


Tue exuberant profufion with which the oat 
mountains of the New World poured forth their yiel.  ” 
treafures aftonifhed mankind, who had been 
accuftomed hitherto to receive a penurious 
fupply of the precious metals, from the more 
f{eanty ftores contained in the mines of the 
ancient hemifphere. According to principles 
of computation, which appear to be ex; 
tremely moderate, the quantity of gold and 
filver that has been regularly entered in the 
ports of Spain, is equal in value to four mil- 
lions fterling annually, reckoning from the 
year 1492, in which America was difcovered, 

to 
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and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven 
hundred and thirty-two millions. Immenfe as 
this {um is, the Spanifh writers contend, that 
as much more ought to be added to it, in con- 
fideration of treafure which has been extraéted 
from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 


eSpain, without paying duty to the King. By 


this account, Spain has drawn fromthe New 
World a fupply of wealth, amounting at leaft 
to two thoufand millions of pounds fterling *. 


Tue mines, which have yielded this amazing 
quantity of treafure, are not worked at the 
expence of the crown or of the public. In 
order to encourage private adventurers, the 
perfon who difcovers and works a new vein, is 
entitled to the property of it. Upon laying his 
claim to fuch a difcovery before the governor of 
the province,a certain extent of landismeafured 


_ off, and a certain number of Indians allotted 


him, under the obligation of his opening the 
mine within a limited time, and of his paying 
the cuftomary duty to the King, for what it thall 
produce. Invited by the facility with which 
fuch grants are obtained, and encouraged by 
fome ftriking examples of fuccefs in this line 
of adventure; not only the fanguine and the 


* Uztariz Theor. y Pra&. de Commercia, ec. 3- Herrera, 
dec. viii, lib. xi. c.15. See NOTE XXKIL 
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bold, but the timid and diffident, enter upon 8 oo 
it with aftonifhing ardour. With vaft objeéts 
always in view, fed continually with hope, and 
expecting every moment that fortune will un- 
veil her fecret ftores, and give up the wealth 
which they contain to their wifhes, they deem 
every other occupation infipid and uninterett- 
ing. Thecharms of this purfuit, like the rage 
for deep play, are fo bewitching, and take fuch 
full poffeffion of the mind, as even to give a 
new bent to the natural temper. Under 
its influence the cautious become enter- 
prifing, and the covetous profufe. Powerful 
as this charm naturally is, its force is aug- 
mented by the arts of an order of men known 
in Peru by the cant name of /éarchers. Thefe 
are commonly perfons of defperate fortune, 
who, availing themfelves of fome {kill in mi- 
neralogy, accompanied with the infinuating 
manner and confident pretenfions peculiar to 
projectors, addrefs the wealthy and the credu- 
lous. By plaufible defcriptions of the appear- 
ances which they have difcovered of rich veins 
hitherto unexplored ; by producing, when re- 
quifite, fpecimens of promifing ore ; by affirm- 
ing, with an impofing affurance, that fuccefs is 
certain, and that the expence mutt be trifling, 
they feldom fail to perfuade. An aflociation is 
formed; a fimall fum is advanced by each 
copartner ; the mine is opened ; the fearcher is 
FOL. Ir. F entrufted 
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BO OK entrufted with the foledireétion of every opera- 

‘ —_ , tion; unforefeen difficulties occur ; new de- 
mands of money are made; but, amidit a 
fucceflion of difappointments and delays, hope 
is never extinguifhed, and the ardour of ex- 
pectation hardly abates. For it is obferved, 
that if any perfon once enter this feducing 
path, it is almoft impoffible to return ; his 
ideas alter, he feems to be pofleffed with ano- 
ther fpirit ; vifions of imaginary wealth are 
continually before his eyes, and he thinks, and 
fpeaks, and dreams of nothing elfe’. 


Faulefets — Suciris the fpirit that muft be formed, where- 
ever the aétive exertions of any fociety are 
chiefly employed in working mines of gold 
and filver. No fpirit is more adverfe to fuch 
improvements in agriculture and commerce, 
as render a nation really opulent. If the fyf- 
tem of adminiftration in the Spanith colonies 
had been founded upon principles of found 
policy, the power and ingenuity of the legif- 
lator would have been exerted with as much 
ardour, in reftraining its fubjeéts from fuch 
pernicious induftry, as is now employed in 
alluring them towards it.  Projeéts of 
** mining,” (fays a good judge of the political 
conduét of nations) ‘“ inftead of replacing the 


* Ulloa Entreten. p.223. - 
'**-eapital 
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** capital employed in them, together with the B ae OK 
*¢ ordinary profit of ftock, commonly abforb , , 
*¢ both capital and profit. They are the pro- 
“¢ jeéts, therefore, to which, of all others, a 
« prudent lawgiver, who defired to increafe 
“ the capital of his nation, would leaft choofe 
“ to give any extraordinary encouragement, 
“¢ or to turn towards them a greater fhare of 
$ that capital than would go to them of its 
*¢ own accord. Such, in reality, is the abfurd 
** confidence which all men have in their own 
** good fortune, that wherever there is the 
* leaft probability of fuccefs, too great a fhare 
** of it is apt to go to them of its own ac- 
* cord™.’’ But in the Spanifh colonies, go- 
vernment is ftudious to cherith a {pirit which 
it fhould have laboured to deprefs, and, by the 
fanétion of its approbation, augments that in- 
confiderate credulity, which has turned the 
ative induftry of Mexico and Peru into fuch 
an improper channel. To this may be imputed 
the flender progrefs which Spanifh America 
‘has made, during two centuries and a half, 
either in ufeful manufaétures, or in thofe lu- 
erative branches of cultivation, which furnith 
the colonies of other nations with their ftaple 
commodities. In comparifon with the precious 
‘metalsevery bountyofnatureisfomuch defpifed, 


™ Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, &c. ii. 155. 
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mingled with the idiom of language in Ame- 
rica, and the Spaniards fettled there denomi- 
nate a country rich, not from the fertility of 
its fvil, the abundance of its crops, or the 
exuberance of its paftures, but on account of 
the minerals which its mountains contain. In 
queft of thefe, they abandon the delightful 
plains of Peru and Mexico, and refort to barren 
and uncomfortable regions, where they have 
built fome of the largeft towns which they 
poflefs in the New World. As the aétivity 
and enterprife of the Spaniards originally took 
this direétion, it is now fo difficult to bend 
them a different way, that although, from 
various caufes, the gain of working mines is 
much decreafed, the fafcination continues, 
and almoft every perfon, who takes any active 
part in the commerce of New Spain or Peru, 
is ftill engaged in fome adventure of this 
kind *, 


Bur though mines are the chief object of the 
Spaniards, and the precious metals which thefe 
yield form the principal article in their com- 
merce with America; the fertile countries 
which they poffefs there abound with other 
commodities of fuch value or fearcity, as to 


* See NOTE XXIIL 
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attraét a confiderable degree of attention. Co- BOOK 
= . : a : Val. 
chineal is a produétion almoft peculiar to New 
Spain, of fuch demand in commerce, that the 
fale is always certain, and it yields fuch pro- 
fit, as amply rewards the labour and care em- 
ployed in rearing the curious infeéts of which 
this valuable drug is compofed, and preparing 
it for the market. Quinquina, or Jefuits Bark, 
the moft falutary fimple, perhaps, and of moft 
reftorative virtue, that Providence, in com- 
paflics: to human infirmity, has made known 
unto man, is found only in Peru, to which it 
afiords a lucrative branch of commerce. The 
Indigo of Guatimala is fuperior in quality to 
that of any province in America, and culti- 
-vated to a confiderable extent. Cacao, though 
not peculiar to the Spanith colonies, attains to 
its higheft ftate of perfeétion there, and, from. 
the great confumption of chocolate in Europe, 
as well as in America, is a valuable com- 
modity. The Tobacco of Cuba, of more ex- 
quifite flavour than any brought from the New 
World; the Sugar raifed in that ifland, in Hif- 
paniola, and in New Spain, together with 
drugs of various kinds, may be mentioned 
among the natural produétions of America, 
which enrich the Spanifh commerce. To thefe 
mutt be added an article of no inconfiderable 
account, the exportation of hides ; for which 
as well as for many of thofe which Ihave enume- 
F 3 rated, 
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B ee O K rated, the Spaniards are more indebted to the 
foal wonderful fertility of the country, than to their 
own forefight and induftry. The domeftic 
animals of Europe, particularly horned cattle, 
have multiplied in the New World with a ra- 
pidity which almoft exceeds belief. A few 
years after the Spaniards fettled there, the 
herds of tame cattle became fo numerous, 
that their proprietors reckoned them by thou- 
fands°. Lefs attention being paid to them, 
as they continued to increafe, they were fuf- 
fered to run wild, and {preading over a coun- 
try of boundlefs extent, under a mild climate, 
and covered with rich pafture, their number 
became immenfe. They range over the vaft 
plains which extend from Buenos Ayres, to- 
wards the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty 
thoufand ; and the unlucky traveller who once 
falls in among them, may proceed feveral days 
before he can difentangle himfelf from among 
the crowd that covers the face of the earth, 
and feems to have no end. They are hardly 
lefs numerous in New Spain, and in feveral 
other provinces: they are killed merely for 
the fake of their hides; and the flaughter at 
certain feafons is fo great that the ftench of 
their carcafes, which are left in the field, 


* Oviedo ap. Ramuf,. iii.1o1. B. | Hackluyt, iii, 466. 
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would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vaft flocks of gallinazos, or Ame- 
rican vultures, the moft voracious of all the 
feathered kind, did not inftantly devour them. 
The number of thofe hides exported in every 
fleet to Europe is very great, and is a lucra- 
tive branch of commerce °. 


Aumost all thefe may be confidered as ftaple 
commodities peculiar to America, and diffe- 
rent, if we except that laft mentioned, from 
the productions of the mother country, 


Wuen the importation into Spain of thofe 
various articles from her colonies firft became 
aétive and confiderable,. her interior induttry 
and manufactures were in a ftate fo profperous, 
that with the produét of thefe fhe was able 


both to purchafe the commodities of’ the New 


World, and to anfwer its growing demands. 
Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
and Charles V., Spain was one of the moft 
induftrious countries in Europe. Her manu- 
faétures_in wool, and flax, and filk, were fo 
extenfive, as not only to furnifh. what was 
fufficient for her own confumption, but to 
afford a furplus for exportation. When a 


P Acofta, lib.iii. c.33. Ovallo Hitt. of Chili, Church, 
ColleG. iii. 47-fept. Ibid. v. p. 68Q.6g2 Lettres Edif. 
xiii. 235. Feuille, i.240. 
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market for them, formerly unknown, and to 
which fhe alone had accefs, opened in Ame- 
rica, fhe had recourfe to her domettic ftore, 
and found there an abundant fupply*. This 
new employment muft naturally have added 
vivacity to the fpirit of induftry. Nourifhed 
and invigorated by it, the manufaétures, the 
population, and wealth of Spain, might have 
gone on increafing in the fame proportion 
with the growth of her colonies. Nor was 
the ftate of the Spanifh marine at this period 
lefs flourifhing than that of its manufactures. 
In the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
Spain is faid to have poffefled above a thou- 
fand merchant-fhips', a number probably far 
fuperior to that of any nation in Europe in 
that age. By the aid which foreign trade 
and domeftic induftry give reciprocally to 
each other in their progrefs, the augment- 
ation of both muft have been rapid and ex- 
tenfive, and Spain might have received the 
fame acceffion of opulence and vigour from 
her acquifitions in the New World, that 
other powers have derived from their colo- 
nies there, 


Burt various caufes prevented this. Thefame 
thing happens to nations as to individuals. 


4 See NOTE XxIv. * Campomanes, ii. 140. 
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Wealth, which flows in gradually, and with 
moderate increafe, feeds and nourifhes that 
aétivity which is friendly to’'commerce, and 
calls it forth into vigorous and well-conduéted 
exertions ; but when opulence pours in fud- 
denly, and with too full a ftream, it overturns 
all fober plans of induftry, and brings along 
with it a tafte for what is wild and extravagant, 
and daring in bufinefs or in aétion. Such was 
the great and fudden augmentation of power 
and revenue, that the poffeffion of America 
brought into Spain; and fome fymptoms of 
its pernicious influence upon the political 
operations of that monarchy foon began to 
appear. For a confiderable time, however, 
the fupply of treafure from the New World 
was {canty and precarious ; and the genius of 
Charles V. conducted public meafures with 
fuch prudence, that the efleéts of this influence 
were little perceived. But when Philip II. 
afcended the Spanith throne, with talents far 
inferior to thote of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and con- 
fiderable branch of revenue, the fatal operation 
of this rapid change in the ftate of the king- 
dom, both on the monarch and his people, was 
at once confpicuous. Philip, poflefling that 
fpirit of unceafing afliduity, which often cha- 
raéterifes the ambition of men of moderate 
talents, entertained fuch an high opinion of 
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his own refources, that he thought nothing 
too arduous for him to undertake. Shut up 
himfelf in the folitude of the Efcurial, he trou- 
bled and annoyed all the nations around him. 
He waged open war with the Dutch and Eng- 
lifh; he encouraged and aided a rebellious 
faction in France; he conquered Portugal, 
and maintained armies and garrifons in Italy, 
Africa, and both the Indies. By fuch a multi- 
plicity of great-and complicated operations, 
purfued with ardour during the courfe of a 
long reign, Spain was drained both of men and 
money. Under the weak adminiftration of 
his fucceffor, Philip III., the vigour of the 
nation continued to decreafe, and funk into 
the loweft decline, when the inconfiderate 
bigotry of that monarch expelled at once near 
a million of his moft induftrious fubjeéts, at the 
very time when the exhaufted ftate of the 
kingdom required fome extraordinary exertion 
of political wifdom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its ftrength. Early in the feven- 
teenth century, Spain felt fuch a diminution in 
the number of her people, that from inability 
to recruit her armies, fhe was obliged to con- 
traét her operations. Her flourifhing manu- 
faétures were fallen into decay. Her fleets, 
which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extenfive foreign commerce was 
loft. The trade between different parts of her 

own. 
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own dominions was interrupted, and the fhips B 0 O K 
which attempted to carry it on were taken YU ; 
and plundered by enemies whom ihe once 
defpifed. Even agriculture, the primary ob- 

jeét of induftry in every profperous ftate, was 
neglected, and one of the moft fertile coun- 

tries in Europe hardly raifed what was fufficient 

for the fupport of its own inhabitants. 


Iy proportion as the population and manu- Rapid de- 
faétures of the parent ftate declined, the de- =< 
mands of her colonies continued to increafe. 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxicated 
with the wealth which poured in annually upon 
them, deferted the paths of induftry, to which 
they had been accuftomed, and repaired with 
eagernefs to thofe regions from which this 
opulence iflued. By this rage of emigration, 
another drain was opened, and the ftrength of 
the colonies augmented by exhaufting that of 
the mother country. All thofe emigrants, as 
well as the adventurers who had at firft fettled 
in America, depended abfolutely upon Spain 
for almoft every article of neceflary confump- 
tion. Engaged in more alluring and lucrative 
purfuits, or prevented by reftraints which go- 
vernment impofed, they could not turn their 
own attention towards eftablifhing the manu- 
faétures requifite for comfortable fubfiftence. 
They received (as I have obferved in another 

ot _ place) 
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place) their cloathing, their furniture, what- 
ever minifters to the eafe or luxury of life, 
and even their inftruments of labour from 
Europe. Spain thinned of people, and de- 
creafing in induftry, was unable to fupply their 
growing demands. She had recourfe to her 
neighbours. The manufaétures of the Low 
Countries, of England, of France, and of Italy, 
which her wants called into exiftence, or ani- 
mated with new vivacity, furnifhed in abun- 
dance whatever fhe required. In vain did the 
fundamental law, concerning the exclufion of 
foreigners from trade with America, oppofe 
this innovation. Neceflity, more powerful 
than any ftatute, defeated its operation, and 
conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to con- 
cur in eluding it. The Englifh, the French, 
and Dutch, relying on the fidelity and honour 
of Spanifh merchants, who lend their names 
to cover the deceit, fend out their manu- 
factures to America, and receive the exor- 
bitant price for which they are fold there, 
either in fpecie, or in the rich commodities of 
the NewWorld. Neither the dread of danger, 
nor the alluremerit of profit, ever induced a 
Spanifh faétor to betray or defraud the perfon 
who confided in him’; and that probity,which 
is the pride and diftin@tion of the nation, con- 
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tributes toits ruin. In a fhort time, not above 
a twentieth part of the commodities exported 
to America was of Spanifh growth or fabric‘. 
All the reft was the property of foreign mer- 
chants, though entered in the name of Spa- 
niards. The treafure of the New World may 
be faid henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain, Before it reached Europe, it was an- 
ticipated as the price of goods purchafed from 
foreigners. ‘That wealth which, by an internal 
circulation, would have fpread through each 
vein of induftry, and have conveyed life and 
movement to every branch of manufaéture, 
flowed out of the kingdom with fuch a rapid 
courfe, as neither enriched nor animated it. 
On the other hand, the artizans of rival na- 
tions, encouraged by this quick fale of their 
commodities, improved fo much in {kill and 
induftry, as to be able to afford them at a rate 
fo low, that the manufactures of Spain which 
could not vie with theirs, either in quality or 
cheapnefs of work, were ftill farther depreffed. 
This deftruétive commerce drained off. the 
riches of the nation fafter and more com- 
pletely, than even the extravagant {chemes of 
ambition carried on by its monarchs. Spain 
was fo much aftonifhed and diftrefied, at be- 
holding her American treafures vanith almoft 


* Campomanes, ii, 138.. 
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as foon as they were imported, that Philip IIL, 
unable to fupply what was requifite in circu- 
lation, iffued an edié&, by which he endeavoured 
to raife copper money to a value in currency 
nearly equal to that of filver“; and the lord 
of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was re- 
duced to a wretched expedient, which is the 
laft refource of petty impoverithed ftates. 


Tuus the poffeffions of Spain in America 
have not proved a fource of population and of 
wealth to her, in the fame manner as thofe of 
other nations. In the countries of Europe, 
where the fpirit of induftry fubfifts in full 
vigour, every perfon fettled in fuch colonies as 
are fimilar in their fituation to thofe of Spain 
is fuppofed to give employment to three or 
four at home in fupplying his wants*. But 
wherever the mother country cannot afford 
this fupply, every emigrant may be confidered 
as a citizen loft to the community, and ftran- 
gers muft reap all the benefit of anfwering his 
demands. 


Sucu has been the internal ftate of Spain - 
from the clofe of the fixteenth century, and 
fuch her inability to fupply the growing wants 
of her colonies. The fatal effeéts of this dif- 


* Uttarez, c. 104. * Child on Trade and Colonies. 
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proportion between their demands, and her BO OK 

capacity of anfwering them, have been much , sod 
increafed by the mode in which Spain has en- 
deavoured to regulate the intercourle between 
the mother country and the colonies. It is 
.from her idea of monopolizing the trade with 
America, and debarring her fubjeéts there 
from any communication with foreigners, that 
all her jealous and fy‘tematic arrangements 
have arifen. Thefe are fo fingular in their 
nature and confequences as to merit a parti- 
cular explanation. In order to fecure the 
monopoly at which fhe aimed, Spain did not 
veft the trade with her colonies in an exclufive 
company, a plan which has been adopted by 
nations more commercial, and at a period when 
mercantile policy was an object of greater at- 
tention, and ought to have been better under- 
ftood. The Dutch gave up the whole trade 
with their colonies, both in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, to exclufive companies. The Englith, 
the French, the Danes, have imitated their 
example with refpeét to the Eaft Indian com- 
merce ; and the two former have laid a fimilar 
reftraint upon fome branches of their trade 
‘with the NewWorld. The wit of man cannot, 
perhaps, devife a method for checking the 
progrefs of induftry and population in a new 
colony more effeétual than this. The intereft 
ef the colony, and of the exclufive company, 
mutt 
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VIII. 


This con- 
fined to one 
port in 
Spain. 


and as the latter poffeffes fuch advantages in 


this unequal conteit, that it can prefcribe at 


pleafure the terms of intercourfe, the former 
muft not only buy dear and fell cheap, but 
mutt fuffer the mortification of having the in- 
creafe of its furplus ftock difcouraged by thofe 
very perfons to whom alone it can difpofe of 
its produétions ’. 


Spain, it is probable, was preferved from 
falling into this error of policy, by the high 
ideas which fhe early formed concerning the 
riches of the New World. Gold and filver 
were commodities of too high value to vet a 
monopoly of them in private hands. The 
crown wilhed to retain the direétion of a com- 
merce fo inviting; and, in order to fecure that, - 
ordained the cargo of every fhip fitted out for 
America, to be infpeéted by the officers of 
the Cafa de Contraiacion in Seville, before it 
could receive a licence to make the voyage; 
and that on its return, a report of the com- 
modities which it brought fhould be made 
to the fame board, before it could be per- 
mitted to land them. In confequence of 
this regulation, all the trade of Spain with 
the New World centred originally in the 
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port of Seville, and ‘was gradually brought into BO OK 
a form, in which it has been conduéted, with VY" 
little variation, from the middle of the fix- 
teenth century alinoft to our own times. For 

the greater fecurity of the valuable cargoes 

fent to America, as well as for the more eafy 
prevention of fraud, the commerce of Spain 

with its colonies is carried on by fleets which 

fail under {trong convoys. ‘Thefe fleets, con- 
fifting of two Hisense, one diftinguifhed by 

the name of the Galeons, the other by that of 

the Zlofa, are equipped annually.’ Formerly 

they took their departure from Seville ; but as 

the port of Cadiz has been found more com- 
modious, they have failed from it fince the 

year 1720. 


Tur Galeons deftined to fupply Tierra carried on 
Firmé, and the kingdoms of- Peru and Chili, — 
with almoft every article of luxury, or necef- 
fary confuniption, that an opulent people can 
demand, touch firft at Carthagena, and then 
at Porto-bello. ‘To the former, the merchants 
of Santa Martha, Caraceas, the New King- 
dom of Granada, and feveral other provinces, 
refort. The latter is the great mart for the 
ich commerce’ of Peru atid Chili. At’ the 
feafon when the Galeons are expeéted, the 
produét of all the mines in thefe two king- 
doms, together with their other valuable com- 

“Pon, IF. ¢ modities, 
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Book modities, is tranfported by fea to Panama. 


VIL. 


and Flota. 


From thence, as foon as the appearance of the 
fleet from Europe is announced, they are con- 
veyed acrofs the ifthmus, partly on mules, and _ 
partly down the river Chagre to Porto-bello. 
This paltry village, the climate of which, from 
the pernicious union of exceffive heat, con- 
tinual moifture, and the putrid exhalations 
arifing from a rank foil, is more fatal to life 
than any perhaps in the known world, {is im- 
mediately filled with people. From being the 
refidence of a few negroes and mulattoes, and 
of a miferable garrifon relieved every three 
months, Porto-bello aflumes fuddenly a very 
different afpeét, and its ftreets are crowded 
with opulent merchants from every corner of 
Peru, and the adjacent provinces. A fair is 
opened, the wealth of America is exchanged 
for the manufaétures of Europe; and, during 
its prefcribed term of forty days, the richeft 
traffic on the face of the earth is begun and 
finifhed, with that fimplicity of tranfaétion and. 
that unbounded confidence, which accompany 
extenfive commerce*. The Flota holds its 
courfe to Vera Cruz. The treafures and com- 
modities of New Spain, and the depending 
provinces, which were depofited at Puebla de 
los Angeles, in expectation of its arrival, are 
carried thither ; and the commercial opera- 
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tions of Vera Cruz, conducted in the fame 
manner with thofe of Porto-bello, are inferior 
to them only in importance and value. Both 
fleets, as foon as they have completed their 
cargoes from America, rendezvous at the 
Havanna, and return in company to Europe. 


Tue trade of Spain with her colonies, while 
thus fettered and reftriéted, came neceflarily 
to be conduéted with the fame {pirit, and 
upon the fame principles, as that of an exclu- 
five company. Being confined to a fingle 
port, it was of courfe thrown into a few hands, 
and almoft the whole of it was gradually en- 
grofied by a {mall number of wealthy houtes, 
formerly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. Thefe 
by combinations, which they can eafily form, 
may altogether prevent that competition which 
preferves commodities at their natural price ; 
and by aéting in concert, to which they are 
prompted by their mutual intereft, they may 
raife or lower the value of them at pleafure. 
In confequence of this, the price of European 
goods in America is always high, and often 
exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and 
even three hundred per cent. are profits not 
uncommon in the commerce of Spain with 
her colonies*, From the fame engrofling 

* B. Ulloa Retabliff. part ii. p. rg1. 
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BO OK fpirit it frequently happens, that traders of the 
Vul.  fecond order, whofe warehoufes do not corn- 
tain a complete affortment of commodities for 
the American market, cannot purchafe from’ 
the more opulent merchants fuch goods as 
they want, at a lower price’ than that. for 
which they are fold in the colonies. With the 
fame vigilant jealoufy that an exclufive com- 
‘pany guards againft the intrufion’ of the’ free 
trader, thofe overgrown monopolifts endea- 
vour to check the pregrefs of every one whofe’ 
encroachments they dread”. This reftraint. 
of the American commerce to one port, not! 
only affects its domeftic ftate, but limits its 
foreign operations. A monopolift may acquire 
more, and certainly will hazard lefs, by a con- 
fined trade which yields exorbitant profit, 
than by an extenfive commerce in which he’ 
receives only a moderate return of gain. It 
is often his intereft not to enlarge, but to cir- 
cumf{cribe the {phere of his aétivity ; and, in-! 
ftead of calling forth more vigorous exertions 
of commercial induftry, it may be the object. 
of his attention to check and fet bounds to. 
them. By fome fuch maxim, the mercantile 
policy of Spain feems to have regulated. its’ 
intercourfe with America. Inftead of furnifh- 
; b ~ Inquiry, ii, 171. Campomanes, Educ. Popul, 
i. 438. cull ‘ 
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ing the, colonies with European goods in fuch BOOK 


quantity as might render both the price and 
the profit moderate, the merchants of Seville 
and, Cadiz feem to have fupplied them with a 
{paring hand, that the eagernefs of competi- 
tion amongft cuftomers, obliged to purchafe 
ina feanty market, might enable the Spanifh 
faétors to difpofe of their cargoes with exor- 
bitant gain. , About, the middle of the laft 
century, when the exclufive trade to America 
from Seville was in its moft flourifhing ftate, 
the burthen of the two united {quadrons of 
the Galeons and) Flota did:not'exceed twenty- 
feven thoufand five hundred tons‘.| The fupply 
which fuch a fleet could earry muft have been 
very inadequate to, the demands of' thofe po- 
pulous,and extenfive colonies, which depended 
upon it for all the luxuries, and mouse of. ~ 
nec llarige ak Hike. fhirenga on ta) 
Spain early ecaine fenfible of Hai declen- 
fion, from, her former profperity ; and many 
refpeétable. and.virtuous ‘citizens employed 
their thoughts in devifing methods for reviy- 
ing, the decaying induftry and commerce of 
their, country; |» From the violence of the re- 
medies propofed; we may judge how defperate 


and gabe the malady appeared. Some, con- 
Spl -] e 
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Vil. 


againft the ftate, contended that, in order to 
check illicit commerce, every perfon convicted 
of carrying it on fhould be punifhed with death, 
and confifcation of all his effeéts*. Others, 
forgetting the diftinétion between civil of- 
fences and aéts of impiety, infifted, that con- 
traband trade fhould be ranked among the 
crimes referved for the cognizance of the In- 
quifition ; that fuch as were guilty of it might 
be tried and punifhed, according to the fecret 
and fummary form in which that dreadful 
tribunal exercifes its jurifdi€tion®. Others, un- 
inftruéted by obferving the pernicious effeéts 
of monopolies in every country where they 
have been eftablifhed, have propofed to vett 
the tradewith America in exclufive companies, 
which intereft would render the moft vigilant 
guardians of the Spanith commerce againft the 
incroachment of the interlopers '. 


Brsiprs thefe wild projeéts, many fchemes 
better digefted and more beneficial, were fug- 
gefted. But under the feeble monarchs, with 
whom the reign of the Auftrian line in Spain 
clofed, incapacity and indecifion are confpi- 
cuous in every department of government. In- 


* M. de Santa Cruz Commercia Suelto, p. 142. 
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ftead of taking for their model the active Book 


adminiftration of Charles V., they affected to 
imitate the cautious procraftinating wifdom of 
Philip II., and deftitute of his talents, they de- 
liberated perpetually, but determined nothing. 
No remedy was applied to the evils under 
which the national commerce, domeftic as well 
as foreign, languifhed. Thefe evils continued 
to increafe ; and Spain, with dominions more 
extenfive and more opulent than any Euro- 
pean ftate, pofleffed neither vigour, nor mo- 
ney®, nor induftry. At length, the violence 
of a great national convulfion roufed the flum- 
bering genius of Spain. The efforts of the two 


contending parties in the civil war, kindled — 


by the difpute concerning the fucceflion of the 
crown at the beginning of this century, called 
forth, in fome degree, the ancient fpirit and 
vigour of the nation. While men were thus 
forming, capable of adopting fentiments more 
liberal than thofe which had influenced the 
councils of the monarchy during the courfe of 
a century, Spain derived from an unexpected 
fource the means of availing itfelf of their 
talents. The various powers who favoured 
the pretenfions either of the Auftrian or 
Bourbon candidate for the Spanifh throne, 
fent formidable fleets and armies to their fup- 
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immentfe fums to Spain. Thefe were {pent in 
the provinces which became the theatre of 
war. Part of the Americantreafure, of which 
foreigners had drained, the kingdom, flowed 
back thither. From this zra, one of the moft 
intelligent Spanifh, authors \dates. the revival 
of the monarchy; and, however humiliating 
the truth may be, he acknowledges, that it is 
to her enemies his country is indebted for the 
acquifition of a fund of circulating {pecie, in 
fome meafire adequate to the exigencies of 
the public", 


As foon as the Bourbons, obtained quiet 
poffeffion of the throne, they difcerned this 
change in the {pirit of the people, and in the 
ftate of the nation, and took advantage of it ; 
for although that family has not given mo- 
narchs to Spain remarkable for fuperiority of 
genius, they haye all been beneficent princes, 
attentive to the happinefs of their fubjeéts, and 
folicitous to promote it. It was, accordingly, 
the firft objeé of Philip V. to fupprefs an in. 
novation which had crept in during the courfe 
of the war, and had overturned the whole 
fyflem of the Spanith commerce with America, 
The Englifh and Dutch, by their fuperiority in 
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naval power, having acquired fuch command 
of the fea, as to cut off all intercourfe between 
Spain and her colonies, Spain, in order to 
furnifh. her fubjeéts in America thofe necef- 
faries of life, without which they could not 
exift, and as the only means of receiving from 
thence any part « of their treafure, departed fo 
far from. the ufual rigour of its maxims as to 

pen ‘the trade. with Peru to her allies the 
French. The merchants of St. Malo, to whom 
Louis XIV, granted the privilege of this lu- 
crative commerce, engaged in it with vigour, 
and carried iton upon principles very different 
from, thofe of the Spaniards, They fupplied 
Peru, with European commodities at a mode- 
rate price, and not in {tinted quantity. . ‘The 
goods which they imported were conveyed to 
every province of Spanifh America, in fuch 
abundance,as had: never been known in any 
former period, If this intercourfe had been 

continued, | the exportation of European com- 
modities from Spain muft, have ceafed, and 
the dependance of the colonies.on the mother 
country have been at an end. The moft 
peremptory injunctions were therefore iflued, 
prohibiting the admiflion of foreign veffels into 
any port of Peru or Chili’, and a Spanifh 
fquadron was employed to clear the South 


1) Frezier Voy. 256. B. Ulloa Retab. ii. 104, &c. 
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But though on the ceflation of the war, 
which was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment 
on her commercial fyftem, fhe was expofed to 
another, which fhe deemed hardly lefS perni- 
cious. As an inducement that might prevail 
with Queen Ann to conclude a peace, which 
France and Spain defired with equal ardour, 
Philip V. not only conveyed to Great Britain 
the Affento, or contraé for fupplying the 


it finn Spanifh colonies with negroes, which had for- 


company. 


merly been enjoyed by France, but granted it 
the more extraordinary privilege of fending 
annually to the fair of Porto-bello a fhip of five 
hundred tons, laden with European commo- 
dities. In confequence of this, Britifh fac- 
tories were eftablifhed at Carthagena, Pa- 
nama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 
Spanifh fettlements. The,veil with which 
Spain had hitherto covered the ftate and tranf- 
actions of her colonies was removed. The 
agents of'a rival nation, refiding in the towns 
of moft extenfive trade, and of' chief refort, 
had the beft opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the interior condition of the 
American provinces, of obferving their ftated 
and occafional wants, and of knowing what 

2 commo- - 
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with the greateft advantage. In confequence , a, 
of information fo authentic and expeditious, 
the merchants of Jamaica and other Englifh 
colonies who traded to the Spanifh main, were 
enabled to affort and proportion their cargoes 
fo exaétly to the demands of the market, that 
the contraband commerce was carried on with 
a facility and to an extent unknown in any 
former period. This, however, was not the 
moft fatal confequence of the Affiento to the 
trade of Spain. The agents of the Britith 
South Sea Company, under cover of the im- 
portation which they were authorifed to make 
by the fhip fent annually to Porto-bello, 
poured in their commodities on the Spanifh 
continent, without limitation or reftraint. In- 
ftead of a fhip of five hundred tons, as ftipu- 
lated in the treaty, they ufually employed one 
which exceeded nine hundred tons in burthen. 
She was accompanied by two or three fimaller 
veflels, which, mooring in fome neighbouring 
creek, fupplied her clandeftinely with freth 
bales of goods, to replace fuch as were fold. 
The imfpeétors of the fair, and officers of the 
revenue, gained by exorbitant prefents, con- 
nived at the fraud‘. ‘Thus, partly by the 
operations of the company, and partly by the 
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activity of private interlopers, almoft the 
whole trade of Spanifh America was engroffed 
by foreigners. "The immenfe commerce of the 
Galeons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the 
envy of other nations, fimk to nothing, and 
the {quadron itfelf reduced from fifteen thou- 
fand to two thoufand tons', ferved hardly any 
purpofe but to fetch. home. the royal revenue 
arifing from, the fifth on filver. 9. 
Wuize Spain obferved thofe encroachments, 
and felt fo fenfibly their pernicious effeéts, it 
was, impoflible not to make fome effort to 
reftrain them. Her firft expedient. was to 
flation, fhips of force, under the appellation 
of Guarda Cofias, wpon, the coafts of thofe 
provinces, to which interlopers moft frequently 
reforted. - As private intereft concurred with 
the |duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded. thofe 
veffels vigilant and aétive, fome check was 
given, to the progrefs of the contraband 
trade,, though in dominions fo extenfive, and 
fo. acceflible by fea, hardly any number of 
eruifers was fufficient to guard againft its in- 
roads in every quarter. . This interruption. of 
an intercourfe, which had been cartied.on with 
fo much facility, that, the.merchants. in the 
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Britith colonies were accuftomed to confider it BOOK 
almoft as an ‘allowed “branch of commerce, an eres 
excited murmurs and complaints. ‘Thefe au- 
thorifed, in fome meafure, and rendered more 
interefting, by feveral unjuttifiable aéts of vio- 

lence committed by the captains of the Spanifh 

Guarda Cottas, precipitated Great Britaininto —*73 

a war with Spain; in‘confequence of which the 

latter obtained a final releafefrom the Affiento, 

and was left at liberty to regulate the com- 

merce of her colonies, without being reftrained 

by any enemies with es power. » 


bed i stl (< 


As the formidable cAtinoaciowente ‘of ‘the te Taleo 
Englith on their American trade, had ‘difcoe ioe 
vered to the Spaniards the vaft confumption of 
European goods in their colonies,’ and taught 
them the advantage of accommodating their 
importations to the occafional demand of the 
various provinces, they perceived the neceflity 
of devifing fome method of fupplying their co- 
lonies, different from their ancient one of 
fending thither periodical fleets. ‘That mode 
of communication had been found not only to 
be uncertain, as the departure of the Galeons 
and Flota was fometimes retarded by various 
accidents, and often’ prevented’ by the! wars 
which raged in Europe; but long experience 
had fhewn it to be ill adapted to afford Ame- 
rica a regular and timely fupply of what it 

3 wanted. 
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the Spanifh fettlements frequently became ex- 
ceflive ; their price rofe to an enormous 
height ; the vigilant eye of mercantile atten- 
tion did not fail to obferve this favourable op- 
portunity ; an ample fupply was poured in by 
interlopers from the Englifh, the Trench, 
and Dutch iflands ; and when the Galeons at 
length arrived, they found ithe markets fo 
glutted by this illicit commerce, that there 
was no demand for the commodities with 
which they were loaded. In order to remedy 
this, Spain has permitted a confiderable part 
of her commerce with America to be carried 
on by regifier fhips. Thefe are fitted out, dur- 
ing the intervals between the ftated feafons 
when the Galeons and Flota fail, by mer- 
chants in Seville or Cadiz, upon obtaining a 
licence from the council of the Indies, for 
which they pay a very high premium, and are 
deftined for thofe ports in America where any 
extraordinary demand is forefeen or expected. 
By this expedient, fuch a regular fupply of 
the commodities, for which there is the greateft. 
demand, is conveyed to the American market, 
that the interloper is no longer allured by the 
fame profpeét of exceflive gain, or the people 
in the colonies urged by the fame neceflity to 
engage in the hazardous adventures of contra- 
band trade. 

Iy 
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Iy proportion as experience manifefted the B 00 K 
advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, 
the number of regifter fhipsincreafed; and at TheGaleons 
length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after 
having been employed upwards of two centu- 
ries, were finally laid afide. rom that period 
there has been no intercourfe with Chili and 
Peru but by fingle fhips, difpatched from time 
to time as occafion requires, and when the 
merchants expect a profitable market will open. 
Thefe fhips fail round Cape Horn, and convey 
direétly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
duétions and manufactures of Europe, for 
which the people fettled in thofe countries 
were formerly obliged to repair to Porto-bello 
or Panama. Thefe towns, as has been for- 
merly obferved, muft gradually decline, when 
deprived of that commerce to which they 
owed their profperity. This difadvantage, how- 

- ever, is more than compenfated by the bene- 
ficial effects of this new arrangement, as the 
whole continent of South America receives 
new fupplies of European commodities with 
fo much regularity, and in fuch abundance, as 
muft not only contribute greatly to the hap. 
pinefs, but increafe the population of all the 
colonies fettled there. But as all the regifter 
fhips deftined for the South Seas muft ftill 
take their departure from Cadiz, and are 
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obliged to return thither”, this branch of the 
American commerce, even in its new and im- - 
proved form, continues fubjeét to the re-' 
ftraints of a {pecics of monopoly, and feels 
thofe pernicious effeéts of it, which I have 
already defcribed. 


Norhas the attention of Spain been confined 
to regulating the trade with its more flourifh- 
ing colonies, it has extended likewife to the . 
reviving commerce in thofe fettlements where 
it was neglééted, or had decayed. Among 
the new taftes which the people of Europe 
have acquired, in confequence of importing 
the productions ‘of thofe countries which 
they conquered in America, ‘that for choco- 
late is one of the moft univerfal. ‘The ufe of 
this liquor made with apafte, formed of the 
nut or almond of the cacao- tree, compounded: 
with various ingredients, the iinet firft 
learned from the’ Mexicans; and it has’ ap- 
peared to them, and to the other European na- 
tions, fo palatable, fo nourifhing, and fo whole- 
fome, that it has become a‘commercial article 
of confiderable importance. The cacao-tree 
grows fpontaneoufly in feveral parts of the 
torrid Zone ; “put the nuts oF the beft quality, “ 
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next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South Sea, BO OK 
i : s vill. 
are produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, — 


a province of Tierra Firmé. In confequence 
of this acknowledged fuperiority in the qua- 
lity of cacao in that province, and its commu- 
nication with the Atlantic, which facilitates 
the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the 
cacao there is more extenfive than in any dif- 
triét of America. But the Dutch, by the vi- 
cinity of their fettlements in the fmall iflands 
of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre, to the coaft of 
Caraccas, gradually engrofled the greateft part 
ofthe cacao trade. The traffic with the mother 
country for this valuable commodity ceafed al- 
moft entirely; and fuch was the fupine negli- 
gence of the Spaniards, or the defeéts of their 
commercial arrangements, that they were 
obliged to receive from the hands of foreigners 
this production of their own colonies, at an 
exorbitant price. In order to remedy an evil 
no lef difgraceful than pernicious to his fub- 
jects, Philip V., in the year 1728, granted to 
a body of merchants an exclufive right to the 
commerce with Caraccas and Cumana, on 
condition of their employing, at their own 
expence, a fufficient number of armed vetfels 
to clear the coaft ofinterlopers. This fociety, 
diftinguifhed fometimes by the name of the 
company of Guipufcoa, from the province of 
Spain in which it is eftablifhed, and fometimes 
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B OO K by that of the Company of Caraccas, from the 
gos diftri&t of America to which it trades, has 
carried on its operations with fuch vigour and 
fuccefs, that Spain has recovered an important 
branch of commerce, which fhe had fuffered 
to be wrefted from her, and is plentifully fup- 
plied with an article of extenfive confumption 
at a moderate price. Not only the parent 
ftate, but the colony of Caraccas, has derived 
great advantages from this inftitution; for al- 
though, at the firft alpeét, it may appear to be 
one of thofe monopolies, whofe tendency is to 
check the {pirit of induftry, inftead of calling 
it forth to new exertions, it has been pre- 
vented from operating in this manner by fe- 
veral falutary regulations, framed upon fore- 
fight of fuch bad effeéts, and of purpofe to 
obviate them. The planters in the Caraccas 
are not left to depend entirely on the company, 
either for the importation of European commo- 
dities, or the fale of their own produétions. 
The inhabitants of the Canary iflands have the 
privilege of fending thither annually a regifter 
fhip of confiderable burden; and from Vera 
Cruz in New Spain, a free trade is permitted 
in every port comprehended in the charter of 
the company. In confequence of this, there 
is fuch a competition, that both with refpeét 
to what the colonies purchafe, and what they’ 
fell, the price feems to be fixed at its natural 


and 
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and equitable rate. The company hasnotthe 200K 
‘ : ° Vill. 

power of raifing the former, or of degrading _-_, 

the latter at pleafure; and accordingly, fince 

it was eftablifhed, the increafe of culture, of 

population, and of live ftock, in the province 


of Caraccas, has been very confiderable’*. 


Bur as it is flowly that nations relinquifh Entaree- 
any fyftem which time has rendered venerable, parathotie 
and as it is ftill) more flowly that commerce — 
can be diverted from the channel in which it 
has long been accuftomed to flow, Philip V., 
in his new regulations concerning the Ame- 
rican trade, paid fuch deference to the an- 
cient maxim of Spain, concerning the limit- 
ation of all importation from the New World 
to one harbour, as to oblige both the regifter 
fhips which returned from Peru, and thofe of 
the Guipufcoan Company from Caraccas, to 
deliver their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. 
Since his reign, fentiments more liberal and 
enlarged begin to fpreadin Spain. The {pivit 
of philofophical inquiry, which it is the glory 
of the prefent age to have turned from frivo- 
lous or abftrufe {peculations, to the bufinefs 
and affairs of men, has extended its influence 
beyond the Pyrenees. In the refearches of 
ingenious authors, concerning the police or 
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800K commerce of nations, the errors and defeéts 

_ val of the Spanifh fyftem with refpeét to both met 
every eye, and have not only been expofed 
with feverity, but are held up as a warning 
to other ftates. The Spaniards, ftung with 
the reproaches of thefe authors, or convinced 
by their arguments, and admonifhed by feveral 
enlightened writers of their own country, 
feem at length to have difcovered the deftruc- 
tive tendency of thofe narrow maxims, which, 
by cramping commerce in all its operations, 
have fo long retarded its progrefs. It is to 
the monarch now on the throne, that Spain is 
indebted for the firft public regulation formed 
in confequence of fuch enlarged ideas. 


Efalli- Waite Spain adhered with rigour to her 
gular packet ancient maxims concerning her commerce 
with America, fhe was fo much afraid of 
opening any channel, by which an illicit trade 
might find admiffion into the colonies, that 
fhe almoft fhut herfelf out from any inter- 
courfe with them,.but that which was carried 
on by her annual fleets. There was no efta- 
blifhment for a regular communication of 
either public or private intelligence, between 
the mother-country and its American fettle- 
ments. T'rom the want of this neceffary in- 
ftitution, the operations of the ftate, as well 
as the bufinefs of individuals, were retarded or 
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conducted unfkilfully,and Spain often received 
from foreigners her firft information with re- 
{pect to very interefting events in her own co- 
lonies. But though this defeét in police was 
fenfibly felt, and the remedy for it was ob- 
vious, that jealous f{pirit with which the Spa- 
nifh monarchs guarded the exclufive trade, 
reftrained them from applying it. At length 
Charles III. furmounted thofe confiderations 
which had deterred his predeceffors, and in 
the year 1764 appointed packet-boats to be 
difpatched on the firft day of each month, 
from Corugna to the Havanna or Porto-Rico, 
From thence letters are conveyed in fimaller 
veflels to Vera Cruz and Porto-bello, and 
-tranfmitted by poft through the kingdoms of 
Tierra Firmé, Granada, Peru, and New Spain. 
With no lefs regularity packet-boats fail once 
in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the ac- 
‘commodation of the provinces to the eaft of 
the Andes. Thus provifion is made for a 
fpeedy and certain circulation of intelligence 
throughout the vaft dominions of Spain, from 
which equal advantages muft redound to the 
political and mercantile intereft of the king- 
dom’. With this new arrangement a fcheme 
of extending commerce has been more imme- 
diately conneéted. Each of the packet-boats, 
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B OO K which are veflels of fome confiderable burden, 


Vill. 
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is allowed to take in half a loading of fuch com- 
modities as are the produét of Spain, and moft 
in demand in the ports whither they are bound. 
In return for thefe they may bring home to 
Corugna an equal quantity of American pro- 
duétions’. This may be confidered as the 
firft relaxation of thofe rigid laws, which con- 
fined the trade with the New World to a fingle 
‘port, and the firft attempt to admit the reft of 
the kingdom to fome fhare in it. 


Ir was foon followed by one more decifive. 
In the year 1765, Charles III. laid open the 
trade to the windward iflands, Cuba, Hifpa- 
niola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, 
to his fubjeéts in every province of Spain. 
He permitted them to fail from certain ports 
in each province, which are fpecified in the 
edi&, at any feafon, and with whatever cargo 
they deemed moft proper, without any other 
warrant than a fimple clearance from the cuf- 
tom-houfe of the place whence they took their 
departure. He releafed them from the ‘nu- 
merous and oppreflive duties impofed on 
goods exported to America, and in’ place 
of the whole fubftituted a moderate tax of fix 
in the hundred on the commodities fent from 
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Spain. He allowed them to return either to BOO K 
the fame port, or to any other where they _Y™- 
might hope for a more advantageous market, 

and there to enter the homeward cargo, on 

' payment of the ufual duties. This ample pri- 
vilege, which at once broke through all the 
fences which the jealous policy of Spain had 

been labouring, for two centuries and a half, 

to throw round its commercial intercourfe with 

the New World, was foon after extended to 
Louifiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan 

and Campeachy*. 


Tue propriety of this, innovation, which eae hs 
may be confidered as the moft liberal effort of 
Spanifh legiflation, has appeared from its ef- 
feéts. Prior to the ediét in favour of the free 
trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit from 
its neglected colonies in Hifpaniola, Porto- 
Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad. Its com- 
merce with Cuba was inconfiderable, and 
that of Yucatan and Campeachy was engroffed 
almoft entirely by interlopers. But as foon 
as a general liberty of trade was permitted, 
the intercourfe with thofe provinces revived, 
and has goue on with a rapidity of progreflion, 
of which there are few examples in the hiftory 
of nations. In lefs than ten years, the trade 
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of Cuba has been more than tripled. * Even 
in thofe fettlements where, from the languifh- 
ing ftate of induftry, greater efforts were re- 
quifite to reftore its activity, their commerce 
has been doubled. It is computed, that fuch 
a number of fhips is already employed in 
the free trade, that the tonnage of them far 
exceeds that of the Galeons and Filota, at 
the moft flourifhing «zra of their commerce, 
The benefits of this arrangement are not con- 
fined to a few merchants, eftablifhed in a 
favourite port. They are diffufed through 
every province of the kingdom; and by 
opening a new market for their various pro- 
duétions and manufactures, muft encourage 
and add vivacity to the induftry of the farmer 
and artificer. Nor does the kingdom profit, 
only by what it exports; it derives advantage 
likewife from what it receives in return, and 
has the profpeét of being foon able to fupply 
itfelf with feveral commodities of extenfive 
confumption, for which it formerly depended on 
foreigners. The confumption of fugarin Spain is 
perhaps as great, in proportion tothenumber of 
its inhabitants, -as that of any European king- 
dom. But though poffeffed of countries in the 
New World, whofe foil and climate are mo 
proper for rearing the fugar-cane; though the 
domeftic culture of that valuable plant in the 
kingdom of Granada was once"tonfiderable ; 
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fuch has been the fatal tendency of ill-judged 
inftitutions in America, and fuch the preffure 
of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain has 
loft almoft entirely this branch of induftry, 
which has enriched other nations. This com- 
modity, which has now become an article of 
primary neceflity in Europe, the Spaniards 
were obliged to purchafe of foreigners, and had 
the mortification to fee their country drained 
annually of great fums on that account*. But 
if that {pirit, which the permiffion of free trade 
has put in motion, fhall perfevere in its efforts 
with the fame vigour, the cultivation of fugar 
in Cuba and Porto-Rico may increafe fo much, 
that in a few years, it is probable, that their 
growth of fugars may be equal to the demand 
of the kingdom, 


Sparn has been induced, by her experience 
of the beneficial confequences refulting from 
having relaxed fomewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with refpeét to the commerce of 
the mother-country with the colonies, to per- 
mit a more liberal intercourfe of one colony 
with another. By one of the jealous maxims 
of the old fyftem, all the provinces fituated on 
the South Seas were prohibited, under the moft 
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cation with one another. Though each of 
thefe yield peculiar produétions, the recipro- 
cal exchange of which might have added to 
the happinefs of their refpeétive inhabitants, 
or have facilitated their progrefs in induftry, 
fo folicitous was the Council of the Indies to 
prevent their receiving any fupply of their 
wants, but by the periodical fleets from Europe, 
that in order to guard againft this, it cruelly 
debarred the Spaniards in Peru, in the fouth- 
ern provinces of New Spain, in Guatimala, 
and the New Kingdom of Granada, from fuch 
a correfpondence with their fellow fubjects, as 
tended manifeftly to their mutual profperity. 
Of all the numerous reftriétions devifed by 
Spain for fecuring the exclufive trade with her 
American fettlements, none perhaps was more 
illiberal, none feems to have been more fen- 
fibly felt, or to have produced more hurtful 
effects. This grievance, coéval with the fet- 
tlements of Spain in the countries fituated on 
the Pacific Ocean, is at laft redreffed. Inthe 
year 1774, Charles III. publifhed an edi&, 
granting to the four great provinces which I 
have mentioned the privilege of a free trade 
with each other’. What may be the effeéts of 
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opening this communication between countries 
deftined by their fituation for reciprocal inter- 
courfe, cannot yet be determined by experi- 
ence. They can hardly fail of being beneficial 
and extenfive. The motives for granting this 
permiflion are manifeftly no lefs laudable, than 
the principle on which it is founded is liberal ; 
and both difcover the progrefs of a fpirit in 
Spain, far elevated above the narrow preju- 
dices and maxims on which her fyftem for re- 
gulating the trade, and conduéting the govern- 
ment of her colonies, was originally founded. 


Ar the fame time that Spain has been intent 
on introducing regulations, fuggefted by more 
enlarged views of policy, into her fyfltem of 
American commerce, fhe has not been inat- 
tentive to the interior government of her co- 
lonies. Here too there was much room for 
reformation and improvement; and Don Jo- 
feph Galvez, who has now the direétion of the 
department for Indian affairs in Spain, has en- 
joyed the beft opportunities, not only of ob- 
ferving the defeéts and corruption in the poli- 
tical frame of the colonies, but of difcovering 
the fources of thofe evils. After being em- 
ployed feven years in the New World on an 
extraordinary miflion, and with very extenfive 
powers, as infpeétor-general of New Spain ; 
: after 
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800 K after vifiting in perfon the remote provinces 

VIN. of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and making 

feveral important alterations in the ftate of 

the police and revenue ; he began his miniftry 

with a general reformation of the tribunals of 

Reforma. juftice in America. In confequence of the 

note progrefs of population and wealth in the colo- 

julie, ‘nies, the bufinefs of the Courts of Audience has 

increafed fo much, that the number of judges 

of which they were originally compofed, has 

been found inadequate to the growing labours 

and duties of the office, and the falaries fettled 

upon them have been deemed inferior to the 

dignity of the ftation. Asa remedy for both, 

he obtained a royal ediét, eftablifhing an 

additional number of judges in each Court of 

Audience, with higher titles, and more ample 
appointments *, 


ast goee To the fame intelligent minifter Spaiit is in- 
venment. Gebted for a new diftribution of government in 
its American provinces. Even fince the efta- 
blifhment ofa third viceroyalty in the Newking- 

dom of Granada, fo great is the extent of the 

Spanifh dominions in the New World, that feve- 

- ral places fubjeé to the jurifdiGtion of each 
viceroy were at fuch an enormous diftance from 
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the capitals in which they refided, that neither 
their attention, nor their authority, couldreach 
fo far. Some provinces fubordinate to the vice- 
roy of New Spain lay above two thoufand miles 
from Mexico. There were countries fubjeét 
to the-viceroy of Peru {till farther from Lima. 
The people in thofe remote diftriéts could 
hardly be faid to enjoy the benefit of civil 
government. The oppreflion and infolence 
of its inferior minifters they often feel, and 
rather fubmit to thefe in filence, than involve 
themfelves in the expence and trouble of re- 
forting to the diftant capitals, where alone 
they can find redrefs. As a remedy for this, 
a fourth viceroyalty has been ereéted, to the 
jurifdiction of which are fubjeéted the pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos-Ayres, Pa- 
raguay, Tucuman, Potofi,St* Cruz de la Sierra, 
Charcas, and the towns of Mendoza and St. 
Juan. By this well-judged arrangement, two 
advantages are gained. All the inconveniences 
occafioned by the remote fituation of thofe 
provinces, which had been long felt, and long 
complained of, are, in a great meafure, re- 
moved. The countries moft diftant from Lima 
are feparated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and 
united under a fuperior, whofe feat of go- 
vernment at Buenos-Ayres will be commo- 
dious and acceffible. The contraband trade 
with the Portuguefe, which was become fo 

extenfive, 
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B OO K extenfive, as muft have put a final ftop to the 
Vil. exportation of commodities from Spain to her 
fouthern colonies, may be checked more tho- 
roughly, and with greater facility, when the 
fupreme magiftrate, by his vicinity to the 
places in which it is carried on, can view its 
progrefs and effeéts with his own eyes. Don 
Pedro Zevallos, who has been raifed to this 
new dignity, with appointments equal to thofe 
of the other viceroys, is well acquainted both 
with the ftate and the intereft of the countries 
over which he is to prefide, having ferved in 
them long, and with diftinétion. By this dif- 
memberment, fucceeding that which took 
place at the ereétion of the viceroyalty of the 
New kingdom of Granada, almoft two-third 
parts of the territories, originally fubjeét to 
the viceroys of Peru, are now lopped off from 

their jurifdiétion. 


eres The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain 
provinces of have likewife been confiderably circumfcribed, 
"and with no lefs propriety and difcernment. 
Four of its moft remote provinces, Sonora, 
Cinaloa, California, and New Navarre, have 

been formed into a feparate government. 

The Chevalier de Croix, who is entrufted 

with this command, is not dignified with the 

title of viceroy, nor docs he enjoy the ap- 
pointments belonging: to that rank ; but his 


jurifdiétion 
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jurifdiétion is altogether independent on the 
viceroyalty of New Spain. ‘The ereétion of 
this laft government feems to have been fug- 
gefted not only by the confideration of the 
remote fituation of thofe provinees from 
Mexico; but by attention to the late difco- 
veries made there which I have mentioned *. 
Countries containing the richeft mines of gold 
that have hitherto been difcovered in the New 
World, and which probably may arife into 
great importance, required the immediate in- 
fpeétion of a governor, to whom they fhould 
be {pecially committed. As every confideration 
of duty, of intereft, and of vanity, muft concur 
in prompting thofe new governors to encourage 
fuch exertions as tend to diffufe opulence 
and profperity through the provinces com- 
mitted to their charge, the beneficial effeéts 
of this arrangement may be confiderable. 
Many diftriéts in America, long depreffed by 
_the languor and feeblenefs natural to pro- 
vinces which compofe the extremities of an 
overgrown empire, may be animated with 
vigour and aétivity, when brought fo near 
the feat of power as to feel its invigorating 
influence. 7 


Suca, fince the acceflion of the princes of 
the Houfe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 


« Book vii. 
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3 0 OX has been the progrefs of their regulations, and 
vil the gradual expanfion of their views with 
refpeét to the commerce and government of 
their American colonies. Nor has their at- 
tention been fo entirely engroffed by what 
related to the more remote parts of their do- 
minions, as to render them negleétful of what 
was ftill more important, the reformation of 
domeftic errors and defects in policy. Fully 
fenfible of the caufes to which the declenfion 
of Spain, from her former profperity, ought to 
be imputed; they have made it a great object 
of their policy to revive a fpirit of induftry 
among their fubjeéts, and to give fuch extent 
and perfection to their manufactures, as may 
enable them to fupply the demands of America 
from their own ftock,and to exclude foreigners 
from a branch of commerce which has been fo 
fatal to the kingdom. ‘This they have endea- 
voured to accomplifh, by a variety of ediéts 
iffued fince the peace of Utrecht. They have 
granted bounties for the encouragement of 
fome branches of induftry ; they have lowered 
the taxes on others; they have either entirely: 
prohibited, or have loaded with additional 
duties, fuch foreign manufactures as come in 
competition with theirown; they haveinftituted 
focieties for the improvement of trade and agri- 
culture; they have planted colonies of hufband- 
men in fome uncultivated diftri€ts of Spain, 
and 
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and divided among them the watte fields; they BooK 
have had recourfe to every expedient devifed _ VHl- 
by commercial wifdom, or commercial jealoufy, 
for reviving their own induftry, and difcoun- 
tenancing that of other nations. Thefe, how- 
ever, it is not my province to explain, or to 
inquire into their propriety and efteéts. There 
is no effort of legiflation more arduous, no 
experiment in policy more uncertain, than an 
attempt to revive the fpirit of induftry where 
it has declined, or to introduce it where it is 
unknown. Nations, already poflefled of ex- 
tenfive commerce, enter into competition 
with fuch advantages, derived from the large 
capitals and extenfive credit of their mer- 
chants, the dexterity of their manufacturers, 
the alertnefs acquired by habit in every 
department of bufinefs, that the fate which 
aims at rivalling or fupplanting them, muft ex- 
pect to ftruggle with many difficulties, and be 
content to advanceflowly. Ifthe quantity of 
productive induftry, now in Spain, be com- 
pared with that of the kingdom under the laft 
liftlefs monarchs of the Auftrian line, its pro- 
grefs muft appear confiderable, and is fufficient 
to alarm the jealoufy, and to call forth the moft 
vigorous efforts of the nations now in poffef- 
fion of the lucrative trade which the Spa- 
niards aim at wrefting from them. One cir- 
cumftance may render thofe exertions of Spain 


VOL IF. I an 
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BOOK an object of more ferious attention to the 

_ Yul other European powers. ‘They are not to be 
afcribed wholly to the influence of the crown 
and its minifters. The fentiments and fpirit 
of the people feem to fecond the provident 
care of their monarchs, and to give it greater 
effe@. The nation has adopted more liberal 
ideas, not only with refpeét to commerce, but 
domeftic policy. In all the later Spanifh 
writers, defeéts in the arrangements of their 
country concerning both are acknowledged, 
and remedies propofed, which ignorance ren- 
dered their anceflors incapable of difcerning, 
and pride would not have allowed them to 
confefs*. But after all that the Spaniards have 
done, much remains to do. Many pernicious 
inftitutions and abufes, deeply incorporated 
with the fyftem of internal policy and taxa- 
tion, which has been long eftablifhed in Spain, 
mutt be abolifhed before induftry and manu- 
factures can recover an extenfive aétivity. 


Contraband STILL, however, the commercial regulations 
= of Spain with refpeét to her colonies, are too 
rigid and fyftematical to be carried into com. 
plete execution. The legiflature that loads 
trade with impofitions too heavy, or fetters it 
by reftriétions too fevere, defeats its own ins 


* See NOTE XXX. 
tention, 
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tention, and is only multiplying the induce- BOOK 
ments to violate its ftatutes, and propofing an gees 


high premium to encourage illicit traffic. The 
Spaniards, both in Europe and America, being 
circum{cribed in their mutual intercourfe by 
the jealoufy of the crown, or oppreffed by its 
exactions, have their invention continually on 
the ftretch how to elude its ediéts. The vigi- 
lance and ingenuity of private intereft difcover 
means of effeéting this, which public wifdom 
cannot forefee, nor public authority prevent. 
This fpirit, counteraéting that of the laws, 
pervades the commerce of Spain with Ame- 
rica in all its branches; and from the higheft 
departments in government, defcends to the 
loweft, The very officers appointed to check 
contraband trade, are often employed as in- 
ftruments in carrying it on; and the boards 
inftituted to reftrain and punifh it, are the 
channels through which it flows. The King 
is fuppofed, by the moft intelligent Spanifh 
writers, to be defrauded, by various artifices, 
of more than one half of the revenue which he 
ought to receive from America’; and as long 
as it is the intereft of fo many perfons to fereen 
thofe artifices from deteétion, the knowledge 
of them will never reach the throne. ‘* How 
“¢ many ordinances,” fays Corita, ** how many 


¥ Solorz, de Ind. Jure, ti, lib. v. 
12 *¢ inftruc- 
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BOOK “ inftruétions, how many letters from our fo- 


Vu. 


“ vereion, are fent in order to correct abufes, 
“¢ and how little are they obferved, and what 
«« {mall advantage is derived from them! To 
«me the old obfervation appears juft, that 
*¢ where there are many phyficians, and many 
‘¢ medicines, there is a want of health; where 
“there are many laws, and many judges, 
“ there is want of juftice. We have viceroys, 
* prefidents, governors, oydors, corrigidors, 
** alcaldes, and thoufands of alguazils abound 
“ every where; but notwithftanding all thefe, 
‘¢ public abufes continue to multiply’.”” Time 
has increafed the evils which he lamented as 
early as the reign of Philip II. A fpirit of 
corruption has infeéted all the colonies of 
Spain in America. Men far removed from the 
feat of government; impatient to acquire 
wealth, that they may return fpeedily from 
what they are apt to confider as a ftate of exile 
ima remote unhealthful country; allured by 
opportunities too tempting to be refifted, and 
feduced by the example of thofe around them; 
find their fentiments of honour and of duty 
gradually relax. In private life they give 
themfelves up to a diffolute luxury, while in 
their public condué they become unmindful of 


what they owe to their fovereign and to their 
country. 


2 MS. penes me. 
Berore 
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Berore I clofe this account of the Spanifh 
trade in America, there remains one detached, 
but important branch of it, to be mentioned. 
Soon after his acceflion to the throne, Phi- 
lip II. formed a fcheme of planting a colony 
in the Philippine iflands which had been neg- 
leéted fince the time of their difcovery; and 
he accomplifhed it by means of an armament 
fitted out from New Spain*. Manila, in the 
ifland of Luconia, was the ftation chofen for 
the capital of this new eftablifhment. Irom 
it an aétive commercial intercourfe began 
with the Chinefe, and a confiderable number 
of that induftrious people, allured by the 
profpeét of gain, fettled in the Philippine 
iflands under the Spanifh proteétion. They 
fupplied the colony fo amply with all the va- 
luable produétions and manufactures of the 
Eaft, as enabled it to open a trade with Ame- 
rica, by a courfe of navigation, the longeft 
from land to land on our globe. In the in- 
fancy of this trade, it was carried on with 
Callao, on the coaft of Peru; but experience 
having difcovered the impropriety of fixing 
upon that as the port of communication with 
Manila, the ftaple of the commerce between 
the Eaft and Weft was removed from Callao to 
Acapulco, on the coaft of New Spain. 


2 Torquem.i. lb.v. c. 14. 
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B war K ArTrr various arrangements, it has been 
heal brought into a regular form. One or two 
{hips depart annually from Acapulco, which 
are permitted to carry out filver to the amount 
of five hundred thoufand pefos®; but they 
have hardly any thing elfe of value on board; 
in return for which, they bring back fpices, 
drugs, china, and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, 
muflins, filks, and every precious article with 
which the benignity of the climate, or the in- 
genuity of its people, has enabled the Eaft to 
fupply the reft of the world. Tor fome time 
the merchants of Peru were admitted to 
participate in this traffic, and might fend an- 
nually a fhip to Acapulco, to wait the arrival 
of the veffels from Manila, and receive a proe 
portional fhare of the commodities which they 
imported. At length, the Peruvians were ex- 
cluded from this trade by moft rigorous ediéts, 
and all the commodities from the Eaft referved 
folely for the confumption of New Spain, 


In confequence of this indulgence, the inha- 
bitants of that country enjoy advantages un- 
known in the other Spanith colonies. The 
manufactures of the Eaft are not only more 
fuited to a warm climate, and more fhowy than 
thofe of Europe, but can be fold at a lower 


> Recop. lib,ix. c.45. 1.6, 
4 price; 
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price; while, at the fame time, the profits upon 8 O oe 
them are fo confiderable, as to enrich all thofe ~~ 
who are employed, either in bringing them 
from Manila, or vending them in New Spain. 
As the intereft both of the buyer and feller 
concurred in favouring this branch of com- 
merce, it has continued to extend in {pite of 
regulations concerted with the moft anxious 
jealoufy to circumfcribe it. Under cover of 
what the laws permit to be imported, great 
quantities of India goods are poured into the 
markets of New Spain‘; and when the flota 
arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it often 
finds the wants of the people already fup.- 
plied by cheaper and more acceptable com- 
modities. 


Tuere is not, in the commercial arrange- 
ments of Spain, any circumftance more inex- 
plicable than the permiflion of this trade be- 
tween New Spain and the Philippines, or 
more repugnant to its fundamental maxim of 
holding the colonies in perpetual dependance 
on the mother country, by prohibiting any 
commercial intercourfe that might fuggeft to 
them the idea of' receiving a fupply of theiz 
wants from any other quarter. This per. 
miflion muft appear {till more extraordinary, 


© See NOTE XXXI. 
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BOOK from confidering that Spain herfelf carries on 


VITl. 


+ ho direét trade with her fettlements in the 


Philippines, and grants a privilege to one of 
her American colonies, which fhe denies to 
her fubjeéts in Europe. It is probable, that 
the colonifts who originally took pofleffion of 
the Philippines, having been fent out from 
New Spain, begun this intercourfe with a 
country which they confidered, in fome mea- 
fure, as their parent flate, before the court’of 
Madrid was aware of its confequences, or 
could eftablifh regulations in order to prevent 


it. Many remonttrances have been prefented 


againft this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by 
diverting into another channel a large portion 
of that treafure which ought to flow. into the 
kingdom, as tending to give rife to a fpirit of 
independence in the colonies, and to encou- 
rage innumerable frauds, againft which it is 
impoflible to guard, in tranfaétions fo far re- 
moved from the infpeétion of government. 
But as it requires no flight effort of political 
wifdom and vigour to abolifh any praétice 
which numbers are interefted in fupporting, | 
and to which time has added the fanétion of 
its authority, the commerce between New 
Spain and Manila feems to be as confiderable 
as ever, and may be confidered as one chief 
caufe of the elegance and fplendour con{pi- 
cuous in this part of the Spanifh dominions. 
16 Bur 
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Bur notwithftanding this general corruption B OO K 
in the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of —Y""" 
the income belonging to the public, occafioned —_ ec 
by the illicit importations made by foreigners, 4™=ica. 
aswell as by the various frauds of which the 
colonifts themfelves are guilty in their com. 
merce with the parent ftate, the Spanifh mo- 
narchs receive a very confiderable revenue 
from their American dominions. ‘This arifes 
from taxes of various kinds, which may be 
divided into three capital branches. The firft 
contains what is paid to the King, as fovereign, 
or fuperior lord of the New World: to this 
clafs belongs the duty on the gold and filver 
raifed from the mines, and the tribute exaéted 
from the Indians; the former is termed by the 
Spaniards the right of figniory, the latter is the 
duty of vaffalage. The fecond branch compre- 
hends the numerous duties upon commerce, 
which accompany and opprei it in every flep 
of its progrefs, from the greatefl tranfactions 
of the wholefale merchant, to the petty traffic 
of the vender by retail. The third includes 
what accrues to the King, as head of the 
church,and adminiftrator of ecclefiaftical funds 
in the New World. In confequence of this 
he receives the firft fruits, annates, {poils, and 
other {piritual revenues, levied by the apoftolic 
chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewile 
to the profit arifing from the fale of the bull 


of 
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BOOK of Cruzado. This bull, which is publifhed 


Vu. 
—— ee 


Its amount. 


every two years, contains an abfolution from 
paft offences by the Pope, and, among other 
immunities, a permifiion to eat feveral kinds 
of prohibited food during Lent, and on meagre 
days. The monks employed in difperting thofe 
bulls extol their virtues with all the fervour of 
interefted eloquence; the people, ignorant and 
credulous, liften with implicit affent; andevery 
perfon in the Spanifh colonies, of European, 
Creolian or mixed race, purchafes a bull, which 
is deemed efiential to his falvation, at the rate 
fet upon it by government *. 


Wuar may be the amount of thofe various 
funds, it is almoit impoflible to determine with 
precifion. The extent of the Spanifh domi- 
nions in America, the jealoufy of government, 
which renders them inacceflible to foreigners, 
the myfterious filence which the Spaniards are 
accuftomed to obferve with refpeét to the in- 
terior flate of their colonies, combine in cover- 
ing this fubjeét with a veil, which it is not eafy 
to remove. But an account, apparently no 
lefs accurate than it is curious, has lately been 
publifhed of the royal revenue in New Spain, 
from which we may form fome idea with re- 
fpect to what is colleéted in the other pro- 


4 See NOTE XXXII. 
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vinces. According to that account, the crown B O OK 
does not receive from all the departments of —Y"_, 
taxation in New Spain above a million of our 
money, from which one half muft be deduéted 
as the expence of the provincial eftablifhment*. 
Peru, it is probable, yields a fum not inferior 
to this; and if we fuppofe that all the other 
regions of America, including the iflands, fur- 
nifh a third fhare of equal value, we fhall not 
perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we con- 
clude, that the net public revenue of Spain, 
raifed in America, does not exceed a million 
and ahalf fterling, This falls far fhort of the 
immenfe fums to which fuppofitions, founded 
upon conjecture, have raifed the Spanifh re- 
venue in America‘, It is remarkable, how- 
ever, upon one account. Spain and Portu- 
gal are the only European powers, who derive 
a direét revenue from their colonies. All 
the advantage that acerues to other nations, 
from their American dominions, arifes from 
the exclufive enjoyment of their trade ; but 
befide this, Spain has brought her colonies 
to contribute towards increafing the power 
of the ftate; and in return for proteétion, 
to bear a proportional thare of the common 
burden. 


* See NOTE XXXITI, £ See NOTE XXXIV. 
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Accorpincty, the fum which I have com- 
puted to be the amount of the Spanifh revenue 
from America, arifes wholly from the taxes 
colleéted there, and is far from being the 
whole of what accrues to the King from his 
dominions in the New World. The heavy 
duties impofed on the commodities exported 
from Spain to America®, as well as what is 
paid by thofe which the fends home in return; 
the tax upon the negro-flaves, with which 
Africa fupplies the New World, together with 
feveral fmaller branches of finance, bring 
large fums into the treafury, the precife ex- 
tent of which I cannot pretend to afcertain. 


But if the revenue which Spain draws from 
America be great, the expence of adminif- 
tration in her colonies bears proportion to it. 
In every department, even of her domeftic 
police and finances, Spain has adopted a 
fyftem more complex, and more encumbered 
with a variety of tribunals, and a multitude 
of officers, than that of any European nation, 
in which the fovereign poflefles fuch extenfive | 
power. From the jealous{pirit with which Spain 
watches overher American fettlements, andher 
endeavours to guard againft fraud in provinces 


= See NOTE XXXV. 
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fo remote from infpeétion; boards and officers BOO K 
have been multiplied there with ftill more , a 
anxious attention. In a country where the 
expence of living is great, the falaries allotted 
to every perfon in public office muft be high, 
and muft load the revenue with an immenfe 
burden. The parade of government greatly 
augments the weight of it. ‘The viceroys of 
Mexico, Peru, and the New Kingdom of 
Granada, as reprefentatives of the King’s per- 
fon, among people fond of oftentation, main- 
tain all the ftate and dignity of royalty. Their 
courts are formed upon the model of that at 
Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfe- 
hold regularly eftablifhed, numerous attend- 
ants, and enfigns of power, difplaying fuch 
pomp, as hardly retains the appearance of a 
delegated authority. All the expence incurred 
by fupporting the external and permanent 
order of government is defrayed by the crown. 
The viceroys have befides peculiar appoint- 
ments fuited to their exalted ftation, The 
falaries fixed by law are indeed extremely 
moderate; that of the viceroy of Peru is only 
thirty thoufand ducats; and that of the vice- 
roy of Mexico, twenty thoufand ducats”. Of 
late they have been raifed to forty thoufand. 


® Recop, lib. iii. tit. iii. c.72. 
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Turse falaries, however, conftitute but 4 
fmall part of the revenue enjoyed by the 
viecroys. The exercife of an abfolute autho- 
rity extending to every department of govern- 
ment, and the power of difpofing of many 
lucrative offices, afford them many opportu- 
nities of accumulating wealth. To thefe, 
which may be confidered as legal and allowed 
emoluments, large fums are often added by 
exaétions, which, in countries fo far removed 
from the feat of government, it is not eafy to 
difcover, and impoflible to reftrain. By mo- 
nopolizing fome branches of commerce by a 
lucrative concern in others, by conniving at 
the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may raife 
fuch an annual revenue, as no fubject of any 
European monarch enjoys’. From the fingle 
article of prefents made to him on the anniver- 
fary of his Name-day (whiclris always obferved 
as an high feftival), I am informed that a 
viceroy has been known to receive fixty thou- 
fand pefos. According to a Spanifh faying, 
the legal revenues of a viceroy are known, his 
real profits depend upon his opportunities and 
his confcience. Senfible of this, the Kings 
of Spain, as I have formerly obferved, grant 
a commiffion to their viceroys only for a few 
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years. This circumftance, however, renders BOOK 


them often more rapacious, and adds to the 
ingenuity and ardour wherewith they labour 
to improve every moment of power which 
they know is haftening faft to a period; and 
fhort as its duration is, it ufually affords fuf- 
ficient time for repairing a fhattered fortune, 
or for creating a new one. But even in fitua- 
tions fo trying to human frailty, there are in- 
ftances of virtue that remains unfeduced. In 
the year 1772, the Marquis de Croix finifhed 
the term of his viceroyalty in New Spain with 
unfufpeéted integrity; and inftead of bring- 
ing home exorbitant wealth, returned with 
the admiration and applaufe of a grateful 
people, whom his government had rendered 
happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE original plan of my Father, the late 
Dr. Robertfon, with refpeéct to the Hiftory of 
America, comprehended not only an account 

of the difcovery of that country, and of the 
conquefts and colonies of the Spaniards, but 
embraced alfo the hiftory of the Britifh and 
Portuguefe Eftablifhments in the New World, 
and of the Settlements made by the feveral 
nations of Europe in the Weft India IMands. It 
was his intention not to have publifhed any part 
of the Work until the whole was completed. 
Inthe Preface to his Hiftory of America, he 
has ftated the reafons which induced him to 
depart from that refolution, and to publifh the 
Two Volumes which contain an account of 
the difcovery of the New World, and of the 
progrefs of the Spanifh arms and colonies in 
that quarter of the globe. He fays, ‘ he had 
made fome progrefs in the Hiftory of Britifh 
America;” and he announces his intention to 
return to that part of his Work, as foon as the 
ferment which at that time prevailed in the 
Britifh Colonies in America fhould fubfide, 
and regular government be re-eftablifhed. 
Various caufes concurred in preventing him 

from fulfilling his intention. 
K 2 Durine 
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Durie the courfe of a tedious illnefs, which 
he early forefaw would have a fatal termin- 
ation, Dr. Robertfon at different times de- 
flroyed many of his papers. But after his 
death, I found that part of the Hiftory of 
Britifh America which he had wrote many 
years before, and which is now offered to the 
Public. It is written with his own hand, as 
all his Works were; it is as carefully cor- 
reéted as any part of his Manufcripts which I 
have ever feen; and he had thought it worthy 
of being preferved, as it efcaped the flames to 
which fo many other papers-had been com- 
mitted. I read it with the utmoft attention; 
but, before I came to any refolution about 
the publication, I put the MS. into the hands 
of fome of thofe friends whom my Father ufed 
to confult on fuch occafions, as it would have 
been rafhnefs and prefumption in me to have 
trufted to my own partial decifion. It was 
perufed by fome other perfons alfo, in whofe . 
tafte and judgment I have the greateft con- 
fidence: by all of them I was encouraged to 
offer it to the Public, as a fragment curious 
and interefting in itfelf, and not inferior to 
any of my Father’s Works. 


Wuen I determined to follow that advice, it 
was a circumftance of great weight with me, 
that as E never could think myfelf at liberty to 

deftroy 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


deftroy thofe Papers, which my Father had 
thought worthy of being preferved, and as I 
could not know into whofe hands they might 
hereafter fall, I confidered it as certain that 
they would be publifhed at fome future period, 
when they might meet with an Editor who, 
not being aétuated by the fame facred regard 
for the reputation of the Author, which I feel, 
might make alterations and additions, and 
obtrude the whole on the Public as a genuine 
and authentic work. The MS. is now pub- 
lithed, fuch as it was left by the Author; nor 
have I prefumed to make any addition, alter- 
ation, or correétion whatever. 


W™. ROBERTSON, 


Queen-SrreetT, Epinsuran, 
April 1796. 
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BOOK IX. 


HE dominions of Great Britain in Ame- BO 0K 
: ‘ ; IX. 
rica are next in extent to thofe of Spain. , ae 
Its acquifitions there are a recompence due Spit of 


to thofe enterprifing talents which prompted awakened 
in England 

the Englifh to enter early on the career of by Colum- 

difcovery, and to purfue it with perfevering —— 

' ardour. England was the fecond nation that 

ventured to vifit the New World. The ac- 

count of Columbus’s fuccefsful voyage filled 

all Europe with aftonifhment and admiration. 

But in England it did fomething more; it 

excited a vehement defire of emulating the 

glory of Spain, and of aiming to obtain fome 

fhare in thofe advantages which were expected 

in this new field opened to national activity. 


K 4 The 
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BOOK The attention of the Englifh court ‘had been 
i turned towards the difcovery of unknown 


checked by 
unikilrul. 
nels in wa- 
vigation ; 


countries, by its negociation with Bartho- 
lomew Columbus. Henry VII. having lif 
tened to his propofitions with a more favour- 
able ear than could have been expected from 
a cautious, diftruftful prince, averfe by habit 
as well as by temper to new and hazardous 
projects, he was more eafily induced to ap- 
prove of a voyage for difeovery, propofed by 
tome of his own fubjeéts, foon after the return 
of Chriftopher Columbus. 


Bur though the Englifh had {pirit to form 
the fcheme, they had not, at that period, 
attained to fuch fkill in navigation as qualified 
them for carrying it into execution. From the 
inconfiderate ambition of its monarchs, the 
nation had long wafted its genius and aétivity 
in pernicious and ineffeétual efforts to conquer 
France. When this ill-direéted ardour began 
to abate, the fatal conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter turned the arms of one 
half of the kingdom againft the other, and 
exhaufted the vigour of both. During the 
courfe of two centuries, while induftry and 
commerce were making gradual progrefs, both 
in the fouth and north of Europe, the Englith 
continued fo blind to the advantages of’ their 


own fituation, that they hardly began to bend 


their 
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their thoughts towards thofe objeéts and pur- B 0 OK 
fuits, to which they are indebted for their Se 
prefent opulence and power. Whilethetrading 
veffels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well 
as thofe of the Hans Towns, vifited the moft 
‘remote ports in Europe, and carried on an 
-aétive intercourfe with its various nations, the 
Englith did little more than creep along their 
own coafts, in fmall barks, which conveyed 
the produétions of one country to another. 
Their commerce was almoft wholly paflive. 
Their wants were fupplied by ftrangers; and 
whatever neceflary or luxury of life their own 
country did not yield, was imported in foreign 
bottoms. The crofs of St. George was feldom 
difplayed beyond the precinéts of the narrow 
feas. Hardly any Englifh fhip traded with 
Spain or Portugal before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and half a century more 
elapfed before the Englifh mariners became 
fo adventurous as to enter the Miditerra- 
nean. a 


Iv this infancy of navigation, Henry could Exesition 


from Beril- 


not commit the conduct of an armament, def- ny 
tined to explore unknown regions, to his own rand of 
fubjects. He invetted Giovanni Gaboto, a ~ i 
Venetian adventurer, who had fettled in 
Briftol, with the chief command; and iffued 

a commifiion to him and his three fons, em- 


powering 
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Book powering them to fail, under the banner of 


IX. 


1497. 
May. 


Cabot dif- 
covers 
Newfound- 
Tone, and 
fails along 
the coaft of 
Virginia. 


England, towards the eaft, north, or weft, in 
order to difcover countries unoccupied by any 
Chriftian ftate; to take poffeffion of them in 
his name, and to carry on an exclufive trade 
with the inhabitants, under condition of pay- 
ing a fifth part of the free profit on every 
voyage to the crown. This commiffion was 
granted on March sth, 1495, in lefs than two 
years after the return of Columbus from 
America*. But Cabot (for that is the name 
he affumed in England, and by which he is 
beft known) did not fet out on his voyage for 
two years. He, together with his fecond fon 
Sebaftian, embarked at Briftol, on board a 
fhip furnifhed by the King, and was accom- 
panied by four fall barks, fitted out by the 
merchants of that city. 


As in that age the moft eminent navigators, 
formed by the inftruétions of Columbus, or 
animated by his example, were guided by ideas 
derived from his fuperior knowledge and expe- 
rience, Cabot had adopted the fyftem of that 
great man, concerning the probability of open- 
ing anew and fhorter paflage tothe Eaft Indies, 
by holding a wefterncourfe. The opinion which 
Columbus had formed withrefpeétto the iflands 


2 Hackluyt, iit. 4. 
which 
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which he had difcovered, was univerfally re- B a OK 


ceived. They were fuppofed to lie contiguous 
to the great continent of India, and to con- 
ftitute a part of the vaft countries compre- 
hended under that general name. Cabot ac- 
cordingly deemed it probable, that, by fteer- 
* ing to the north-weft, he might reach India 
by a fhorter courfe than that which Columbus 
had taken, and hoped to fall in with the coaft 
of Cathay, or China, of whofe fertility and 
opulence the defcriptions of Marco Polo had 
excited high ideas. After failing for fome 
weeks due weft, and nearly on the parallel of 
the port from which he took his departure, he 
difcovered a large ifland, which he called Prima 
Vifia, and his failors Newfoundland; and ina 
few days he defcried a fmaller ifle, to which he 
gave the name of St. John. He landed on 
both thefe, made fome obfervations on their 
foil and produétions, and brought off three of 
the natives. Continuing his courfe weft- 
ward, he foon reached the continent of North 
America, and failed along it from the fifty- 
fixth to the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, 
from the coaft of Labrador, to that of Vir- 
ginia. As his chief object was to difcover 
fome inlet that might open a paflage to the 
weft, it does not appear that he landed any- 
where during this extenfive run; and he re- 
turned to England without attempting either 

fettlement 


wie 


June 24. 
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BOOK fettlement or conqueft in any part of that | 
IX. : b 
' , continent”. 


Henry dees Ir it had been Henry’s purpofe to profecute 
brCab.t’s the object of the commiflion given by him.to 
“fers Cabot, and to take poffeflion of the countries 
which he had difcovered, the fuccefs of this 
voyage muft have anfwered his moft fan- 
guine expeétations. His fubjeéts were un- 
doubtedly the firft Europeans who had vifited 
that part of the American continent, and 
were entitled to whatever right of property 
prior difcovery is fuppofed to confer. Coun- 
tries which ftretched in an uninterrupted 
courfe through fuch a large portion of the 
temperate zone, opened a profpect of fettling 
to advantage under mild climates, and ina 
fertile foil. But by the time that Cabot re- 
turned to England, he found both the ftate of 
affairs and the King’s inclination unfavourable 
to any fcheme, the execution of which would 
have required tranquillity and leifure. Henry 
was involved in a war with Scotland, and his 
kingdom was not yet fully compofed after the 
commotion excited by a formidable infurrec- 
tion of his own fubjeéts in the weft. An am- 
baffador from Ferdinand of Arragon was then 
in London; and as Henry fet a high value 


» Monfon’s Naval Traéts, in Churchill’s Colle@. iii. 211. 


upon 
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upon the friendfhip of that monarch, for 
whofe character he profeffed much admira- 
tion, perhaps from its fimilarity to his own, and 
was endeavouring to ftrengthen their union by 
negociating the marriage which afterwards 
took place between his eldeft fon and the 
Princefs Catharine, he was cautious of giving 
any offence to a prince jealous to excef’ of all 
his rights. From the pofition of the iflands 
and continent which Cabot had difcovered, it 
was evident that they lay within the limits of 
the ample donative which the bounty of Alex- 
ander VI. had conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. No perfon, in that age, queftioned 
the validity-of a papal grant; and Ferdinand 
was not of a temper to relinquifh any claim to 
which he had a fhadow of title. Submiflion to 
the authority of the Pope, and deference for 
an ally whom he courted, feem to have con- 
curred with Henry’s own fituation, in deter- 
mining him to abandon a fcheme, in which he 
had engaged with fome degree of ardour and 
expectation. No attempt towards difcovery 
was made in England during the remainder of 
his reign; and Sebaftian Cabot, finding no 
encouragement for his aétive talents there, 
entered into the fervice of Spain‘. 

Tuts 


© Some fchemes of difcovery feem to have been formed 


in England towards the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
But 
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BOOK ‘Tus is the moft probable account of the | 
eel fudden ceffation of Henry’s aétivity, after fuch 
nor hisin- fyuecefs in his firft effay as might have encou- 
cefors raged him to perfevere. The advantages of 
commerce, as well as its nature, were fo little 
underftood in England about this period, that 
by an aét of parliament in the year 1488, the 
taking of intereft for the ufe of money was pro- 
hibited under fevere penalties*. And by 
another law, the profit arifing from dealing in 
bills of exchange was condemned as favouring 
of ufury‘. It is not furprifing then, that no 
great effort fhould be made to extend trade, by 
a nation whofe commercial ideas were {till fo 
crude and illiberal. But it is more difficult 
to difeover what prevented this fcheme of 
Henry VII. from being refuumed during the 
reigns of his fon and grandfon; and to give 
any reafon why no attempt was made, either 


to explore the northern continent of America 


But as there is no other memorial of them, than what remains 
in a patent granted by the King to the adventurers, it is 
probable that they were feeble or abortive projects. If any 
attempt had been made in confequence of this patent, it 
would not have efcaped the knowledge of a compiler fo in- 
duftrious and inquifitive as Hakluyt. In his patent, Henry 
reftri¢ts the adventurers from encroaching on the countries 
difcovered by the Kings of Portugal, or any other Prince 
in confederacy with England. Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xiii. 


P: 37+ 
4 3 Hen. VII. c. 5. © 3 Hen. VIL. c. 6. 
190 more 
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more fully, or to fettle in it. Henry VIII. BOOK 
‘was frequently at open enmity with Spain: 
the value of the Spanifh acquifitions in Ame- 
rica had become fo well known, as might have 
excited his defire to obtain fome footing in 
thofe opulent regions ; and during a confider- 
able part of his reign, the prohibitions in a 
papal bull would not have reftrained him from 
making encroachment upon the Spanifh do- 
minions, But the reign of Henry was not fa- 
vourable to the progrefs of difeovery. During 
one period of it, the aétive part which he took 
in the affairs of the continent, and the vigour 
with which he engaged in the conteft between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I., gave full occupation to the enterprifing 
‘ fpirit both of the King and of his nobility. 
During another period of his adminiftration, 
his famous controverfy with the court of Rome 
kept the nation in perpetual agitation and fuf- 
penfe. Engroffed by thofe objeéts, neither 
the King nor the nobles had inclination or 
leifure to turn their attention to new purfuits ; 
and without their patronage and aid, the com- 
mercial part of the nation was too inconfi- 
derable to make any effort of confequence. 
Though England, by its total feparation from 
the church of Rome, foon after the acceflion 
of Edward VI. difclaimed that authority which, 
by 


TX. 
—=_——— 
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BO OK by its prefumptuous partition of the globe be- 
u-— tween two favourite nations, circumf{cribed 


Expedition 
to South 
America, 
under the 
command 
of Sebaftian 
Cabot. 


the activity of every other ftate within very 
narrow limits, yet a fecble minority, diflraéted 
with faétion, was not a juncture for forming 
{chemes of doubtful fuecets, and remote utility. 
The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage with 
Philip, difpofed her to pay a facred regard to 
that grant of the Holy See, which vefted in 
a hufband, on whom fhe doated, an exclufive 
right to every part of the New World. Thus, 
through a fingular fucceffion of various caufes, 
fixty-one years elapfed from the time that the 
Englith difcovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to 
that country which was deftined to be annexed 
to their crown, and to be a chief fource of its 
opulence and power. 


Bur though the public contributed little 
towards the progrefs of difcovery, naval fkill, 
knowledge of commerce, and a {pirit of enter- 
prize, began to fpread among the Englifh. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. feveral new 
channels of trade were opened, and private ad- 
venturers vifited remote countries, with which 
England had formerly no intercourfe. Some 
merchants of Briftol, having fitted out two fhips 
forthe fouthern regionsof America, committed 


II the 
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the conduét of them to Sebaftian Cabot, who BOOK 
had quitted the fervice of Spain. He vifited sre 
the coafts of Brafil, and touched at the iflands  *52% 
of Hifpaniola and Puerto Rico; and though 
this voyage feems not to have been beneficial 
to the adventurers, it extended the {phere of 
Englifh navigation, and added to the national 
ftock of nautical feience’. Though difap- 
pointed in their expeétations of profit in this 
firft effay, the merchants were not difcou- 
raged. ‘They fent, fucceflively, feveral vefiels 
from different ports towards the fame quarter, 
and feem to have carried on an interloping 
trade in the Portuguefe fettlements with fuc- 
cefs®. Nor was it only towards the Welt, that 
the aétivity of the Englifh was direéted. 
Other merchants began to extend their com- 
mercial views to the Eaft; and by eftablifhing 
an intercourfe with fevera] iflands in the 
Archipelago, and with fome of the towns on 
the coaft of Syria, they found a new market 
for woollen cloths, (the only manufacture 
which the nation had begun to cultivate,) and 
fupplied their countrymen with various pro- 
duétions of the Eaft, formerly unknown, or re- 
ceived from the Venetians at an exorbitant 
price’. 
€ Stalduyt, Hi. 408: s Ibid. iti, 700. 
h Hakluyt, ii. 96, &c. 
Pele ty i Ber 
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BOOK Burthe difcovery of a fhorter paflage to the 
pete lh Eaft Indies, by the north-weft, was ftill the 
Unfucce- favourite project of the nation, which beheld 


ful attempts 


todieover | with envy the vaft wealth that flowed into 

paffixe to Portugal, from its commerce with thofe Te- 
gions. The fcheme was accordingly twice 
refumed under the long adminiftration of. 

aig Henry VIII. ; firft, with fome flender aid from 
the King, and thenby private merchants. Both 
voyages were difaftrous and unfuccefsful. In 
the former, one of the fhips was loft. In the 
latter, the ftock of provifions was fo ill-pro- 
portioned to the number of the crew, that al- 
though they were but fix months at fea, many 
perifhed with hunger, and the furvivors were 
conftrained to fupport life by feeding on the 
bodies of their dead companions’. 


Sir Hugh Tue vigour of a commercial fpirit did not 

Titloughby ‘ ° 7 

fallin relax in the reign of Edward VI. The great 

north-eat fifhery on the banks of Newfoundland became 

miue an object of attention ; and from fome regula- 
tions for the encouragement of that branch of 
trade, it feems to have been profecuted with 
activity and fuccefs". But the profpeét of 
opening a communication with China and the 
Spice Iflands, by fome other route than round 


+ 


} Hakluyt, 1. 213, &e. iii. 129, 130. 
* Thid, iii. 131. 
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the Cape of Good Hope, ftill continued to al- 
Jure the Englifh, more than any fcheme of 
adventure. Cabot, whofe opinion was de- 
fervedly of high authority in whatever related 
to naval enterprize, warmly urged the Englith 
to make another attempt to difcover this paf- 
fage. As it had been thrice fearched for in 
vain, by fteering towards the north-weft, he 
propofed that a trial fhould now be made by 
the north-eaft ; and fupported this advice by 
fuch plaufible reafons and conjectures, as ex- 
cited fanguine expectations of fuccefs. Se- 
veral noblemen and pertons of rank, together 
with fome principal merchants, having af- 
fociated for this purpofe, were incorporated, 


by a charter from the King, under the title of 


The Company of Merchant Adventurers for 
the Difcovery of Regions, Dominions, Iflands, 
and Places unknown. Cabot, who was ap- 
pointed governor of this company, foon fitted 
_out two fhips anda bark, furnifhed with in- 
ftruétions in his own hand, which difcover 
the great extent both of his naval {kill and 
mercantile fagacity. 


Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was entrufted 
with the command, ftood direétly northwards 
along the coaft of Norway, and doubled the 
North Cape. But in that tempefluous ocean, 


his fmall fquadron was feparated in a violent 
L 2 ftorm. 
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BOOK ftorm. Willoughby’s fhip and the bark took 
eo refuge in an obfcure harbour in a defert part 
Witoughty of Ruffian Lapland, where he and all his com- 
Dine of hi panions were frozen to death. Richard 
ol Chancelour, the captain of the other veffel, 
Archangel Sas more fortunate; he entered the White 
Sea, and wintered in fafety, at Archangel. 
Though no veffel of any foreign nation had 
ever vifited that quarter of the globe before, 
the inhabitants received their new vifitors 
with an hofpitality which would have done 
honour to a more polifhed people. The 
Englith learned there, that this was a province 
of a vaft empire, fubjeét to the Great Duke or 
Czar of Mufcovy, who refided ina great city 
‘rhe canny tWElve hundred miles from Archangel. Chan- 
ad sa celour, with a fpirit becoming an officer em- 
ployed in an expedition for difcovery, did not 
hefitate a moment about the part which he 
ought to take, and fet out for that diftant ca. 
pital. On his arrival in Mofcow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter 
which the captain of each fhip had received 
trom Edward VI. for the fovereign of whatever 
country they fhould difcover, to John Va- 
filowitz, who at that time filled the Ruffian 
throne. John, though he ruled over his 
fubjeéts with the cruelty and caprice of 
a barbarous defpot, was not deftitute of po- 
litical fagacity. He inftantly perceived the 


happy 
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happy confequences that might flow from 3 00x 
opening an intercourfe between his dominions , !*: 
and the weftern nations of Europe ; and, de- 

lighted with the fortunate event to which he 

was indebted for this unexpected benefit, he 

treated Chancelour with great refpeét ; and, 

by a letter to the King of England, invited his Feb. 1553. 
fubjeéts to trade in the Ruffian dominions, with 

ample promifes of protection and favour'. 


Cuancetour, on his return, found Mary Trate 
feated on the Englifh throne. The fuccefs of + aa 
this voyage, the difcovery of a new courie of 
navigation, the eftablifhment of commerce 
with a vaft empire, the name of which was 
then hardly known in the Weft, and the hope 
of arriving, in this direétion, at thofe regions 
which had been fo long the objeét of defire, 
excited a wonderful ardour to profecute the 
defign with greater vigour. Mary, implicitly 
guided by her hufband in every aét of admi- 
niftration, was not unwilling to turn the com- 
mercial aétivity of her fitbjeéts towards a 
quarter where it could not excite the jealoufy 
of Spain, by encroaching on its pofleffions in 
the New World. She wrote to John Vafilo- 
witz in the moft refpeétful terms, courting his 
friendfhip. She confirmed the charter of 


1 Hakluyt, i. 226, &c. 
L3 Edward 


15 
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BOOK Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two 


Communi- 
cation with 


Indi 
land, 


IX. 
a 


aby 


agents appointed by the company, to nego- 
ciate with the Czar in her name ; and accord- 
ing to the fpirit of that age, fhe granted an 
exclufive right of trade with Ruffia to the 
Corporation of Merchant Adventurers". In 
virtue of this, they not only eftablifhed an 
active and gainful commerce with Ruffia, but, 
in hopes of reaching China, they pufhed their 
difcoveries eaftwards to the coaft of Nova 
Zembla, the Straits of Waigatz, and towards 
the mouth of the great river Oby. But in 
thofe frozen feas, which Nature feems not to 
have deftined for navigation, they were ex- 
pofed to innumerable difafters, and met with 
fucceflive difappointments. 


Nor were their attempts to open a commu- 
nication with India made only in this channel. 
They appointed fome of their faétors to ac- 
company the Ruffian caravans which travelled 
into Perfia by the way of Aftracan and the 
Cafpian Sea, inftruéting them to penetrate as 
far as poflible towards the eaft, and to endea- 
your, not only to eftablifh a trade with thofe 
countries, but to acquire every information 
that might afford any light towards the dif. 
covery ofa paflage to China by the north-eaft*. 


™ Hakluyt, i. 258, &c. *® Hakluyt, i. 3er. 
Notwith. 
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Notwithftanding a variety of dangers to which B 0 OK 
they were expoled in travelling through fo ,  » 
many provinces, inhabited by fierce and li- 
centious nations, fome of'thefe factors reached 
Bokara, in the province of Chorafan; and 
though prevented from advancing farther by 
the civil wars which defolated the country, 
” they returned to Europe with fome hopes of 
extending the commerce of the Company into 
Perfia, and with much intelligence concerning 
the ftate of thofe remote regioris of the eaft’. 


Tue fuccefsful progrefs of the Merchant Expedition 
Adventurers in difcovery roufed the emula- re 
tion of their countrymen, and turned their 
activity into new channels. A commercial 
intercourfe, hitherto unattempted by the 
Englifh, having been opened with the coaft 
of Barbary, the fpecimens which that afforded 
of the valuable produétions of Africa invited 
fome enterprifing navigators to vifit the more 
remote provinces of that quarter of the globe. 

They failed along its weftern fhore, traded in 
different ports on both fides of the Line, and 
after acquiring confiderable knowledge of 
thofe countries, returned with a cargo of 
gold-duft, ivory, and other rich commodities, 
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B o © k little known at that time in England. This 
all commerce with Africa feems to have been 
purfued with vigour, and was at that time no 
lefs innocent than lucrative; for asthe Englifh 
had then no demand for flaves, they carried 
it on for many years, without violating the 
rights of humanity. Thus far did the Englifh 
advance during a period which may be confi- 
dered as the infant ftate of their navigation 
and commerce; and feeble as its fleps at that 
time may appear to us, we trace them with 
an interefting curiofity, and look back with 
fatisfaction to the early effays of that fpirit 
which we now behold in the full maturity 
of its ftrength. Even in thofe firft efforts of 
the Englifh, an intelligent obferver will dif- 
cern prefages of their future improvement. 
As foon as the aétivity of the nation was put 
in motion, it took various directions, and ex- 
erted itfelf in each with that fteady, perfever- 
ing induftry, which is the foul and guide of 
commerce. Neither difcouraged by the hard- 
fhips and dangers to which they were expofed 
in thofe northern feas which they firft at- 
tempted to explore, nor afraid of venturing 
into the fultry climates of the torrid zone, 
the Englifh, during the reigns of Henry 
VII1., Edward VI., and Mary, opened fome 
of the moft confiderable fources of their 
commercial 
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commercial opulence, and gave a beginning gooK 
to their trade with Turkey, with Africa, with 1. 
Ruffia, and with Newfoundland. 


By the progrefs which England had already Reig of 
made in navigation and commerce, it was now calico 
prepared for advancing farther; and on the ““""™ 
acceflion of Elizabeth to the throne, a period 
commenced extremely aufpicious to this {pirit 
which was rifing in the nation. The domeftic 
tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, al- 
moft without interruption, during the courfe 
of a long and profperous reign; the peace 
with foreign nations, that fubfifted more than 
twenty years after Elizabeth was feated on 
the throne; the Queen’s attentive economy, 
which exempted her fubjeéts from the burden 
of taxes oppreflive to trade ; the popularity of 
her adminiftration; were all favourable to 
commercial enterprife, and called it forth 
into vigorous exertion. The difcerning eye 
of Elizabeth having early perceived that the 
fecurity of a kingdom, environed by the fea, 
depended on its naval force, fhe began her 
government with adding to the number and 
ftrength of the royal navy; which, during a 
faétious minority, and a reign intent on no 
object but that of fupprefling herefy, had 
been negleéted, and fuffered to decay. She 


filled 
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BO OX filled her arfenals with naval ftores; fhe built 
feveral fhips of great force, according to the 
ideas of that age, and encouraged her fubjeéts 
to imitate her example, that they might no 
longer depend on foreigners from whom the 
Englifh had hitherto purchafed all veffels of 
any confiderable burden’. By thofe efforts 
the {kill of the Englith artificers was improved, 
the number of failors increafed, and the at- 
tention of the public turned to the navy, as 
the moft important national objeé&. Inftead 
of abandoning any of the new channels of 
commerce which had been opened in the three 
preceding reigns, the Englith frequented them 
with greater afliduity, and the patronage of 
their fovereign added vigour to all their ef- 
forts. In order to fecure to them the conti- 
nuance of their exclufive trade with Ruffia, 
Elizabeth cultivated the conneétion with John 
Vafilowitz, which had been formed by her 
predecefior, and, by {ucceflive embaffies, 
gained his confidence fo thoroughly, that the 
Englifh enjoyed that lucrative privilege during 
his longreign. She encouraged the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, whofe monopoly 
of the Ruffian trade was confirmed by aét of 
parliament’, to refume their defign of pene- 
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trating into Perfia by land. Their fecond at- 
tempt, conducted with greater prudence, or 
undertaken at a more favourable junéture 
than the firft, was more fuccefSful. Their 
agents arrived in the Perfian court, and ob- 
tained fiuch protection and immunities from 
the Shah, that for a courfe of years they car- 
ried on a gainful commerce in his kingdom‘ ; 
and by frequenting the various provinces of 
Perfia, became fo well acquainted with the 
vatt riches of the Eaft, as flrengthened their 
defign of opening a more direét intercourfe 
with thofe fertile regions by fea. 


Bur as every effort to accomplifh this by the 
north-eaft had proved abortive, a {cheme was 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Warwick, the head of the enterprifing family 
of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding 
an oppofite courfe by the north-weft. The 
conduét of this enterprife was committed to 
Martin Frobifher, an officer of experience and 
reputation. In three fucceflive voyages he ex- 
plored the inhofpitable coaft of Labrador, and 
that of Greenland (to which Elizabeth gave 
the name of Meta Incognita), without difco- 
vering any probable appearance of that paflage 
to India for which he fought. This new dif- 
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B O K appointment was fenfibly felt, and might have 
=e damped the fpirit of naval enterprife among 


Sir Franc's 
Drake fails 
round the 
a 


the Englith, if it had not refumed freth vigour, 

amidft the general exultation of the nation, 
upon the fuccefsful expedition of Francis 
Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the 
glory which Magellan had acquired by fail- 
ing round the globe, formed a fcheme of at- 
tempting a voyage, which all Europe had ad- 
mired for fixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Portuguefe difcoverer in his ad- 
venturous courfe. Drake undertook this with 

a feeble fquadron, in which the largeft vef- 
fel did not exceed a hundred tons, and he - 
accomplifhed it with no lefs credit to him- 
felf, than honour to his country. Even in 
this voyage, conduéted with other views, 
Drake feems not to have been inattentive to 
the favourite objeét of his countrymen, the 
difcovery of a new route to India. Before 
he quitted the Pacific Ocean, in order to 
ftretch towards the Philippine iflands, he 
ranged along the coaft of California, as high 
as the latitude of forty-two degrees north, 

in hopes of difcovering, on that fide, the 
communication between the two feas, which 
had fo often been fearched for in vain on the 
other. But this was the only unfuccefsful 
attempt of Drake. The excefliye cold of the 
climate, intolerable to men who had long been 


accul- 
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accuftomed to tropical heat, obliged him toftop 
fhort in his progrefs towards the north; and 
whether or not there be any paflage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quarter 
is a point {till unafcertained’. 


From this period, the Englith feem to have 
confided in their own abilities and courage, as 
equal to any naval enterprize. They had now 
vifited every region to which navigation ex- 
tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation 
of higheft repute for naval {killin its moft 
{plendid exploit. But notwithftanding the 
knowledge which they had acquired of the 
different quarters of the globe, they had not 
hitherto attempted any fettlement out of their 
own country. ‘Their merchants had not yet 
acquired fuch a degree, either of wealth or of 
political influence, as were requifite towards 
carrying a {cheme of colonization into execu- 
tion. Perfons of noble birth were deftitute of 
the ideas and information which might have 
difpofed them to patronize fuch a defign. The 
growing power of Spain, however, and the af- 
cendant over the other nations of Europe to 
which it had attained under Charles V. and his 
fon, naturally turned the attention of mankind 
towards the importance of thofe fettlements 
in the New World, .to which they were fo 
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much indebted for that pre-eminence. The 
intercourfe between Spain and England, dur- 
ing the reign of Philip and Mary ; the refort 
of the Spanith nobility to the Englifh court, 
while Philip refided there; the ftudy of the 
Spanifh language, which became fafhionable ; 
and the tranflation of feveral hiftories of Ame- 
rica into Englifh, diffufed gradually through 
the nation a more diftinét knowledge of the 
policy of Spain in planting its colonies, and of 
the advantages which it derived from them. 
When hoftilities commenced between Eliza- 
beth and Philip, the profpeét of annoying 
Spain by fea opened a new career to the en- 
terprifing {pirit of the Englith nobility. Almoft 
every eminent leader of the age aimed at dif- 
tinguifhing himfelf by naval exploits. That 
fervice, and the ideas conneéted with it, the 
difcovery of unknown countries, the eftablifh- 
ment of diftant colonies, and the enriching of 
commerce by new commodities, became fami- 
liar to perfons of rank. 


Iv confequenceof all thofe concurring caufes, 
the Englifh began ferioufly to form plans of 
fettling colonies in thofe parts of America, 
which hitherto they had only vifited. The pro- 
jectors and patrons of thefe plans were moftly 
perfons of rank and influence. Among them, 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Compton in Devon- 

16 fhire, 
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thire, ought to be mentioned with the diftinc- poo x 
tion due to the conductor of the firft Englifh _ ™& 
colony to America. He had early rendered 
himfelf confpicuous by his military fervices 

both in France and Ireland ; and having after- 
wards turned his attention to naval affairs, he 
publifhed a difcourfe concerning the probabi- 

lity of a north-weft paflage, which difcovered 

no inconfiderable portion both of learning and 
ingenuity, mingled with the enthufiafm, the 
credulity, and fanguine expectations which in- 

cite men to new and hazardous undertakings‘. 

With thofe talents he was deemed a proper 
perfon to be employed in eftablifhing a new 
colony, and eafily obtained from the Queen 
letters patent, vefting in him fuflicient powers fun: 
for this purpofe. 


As this is the firft charter to a colony, so ¥ 
granted by the crown of England, the arti- Queen Eb- 
cles in it merit particular attention, as they 
unfold the ideas of that age, with refpeét to 
the nature of fuch fettlements. Elizabeth 
authorifes him to difcover and take poffeffion 
of all remote and barbarous lands, unoccupied 
by any Chriftian prince or people. She vefts 
in him, his heirs and afligns for ever, the full 
right of property in the foil of thofe countries 
whereof he fhall take pofleflion. She permits 
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Book fuch of her fubjeéts as were willing to accom- 


IX. 


pany Gilbert in his voyage, to go and fettle in 
the countries which he fhall plant. She em- 
powers him, his heirs and ailigns, to difpofe of 
whatever portion of thofe lands he fhall judge 
meet to perfons fettled there, in fee-fimple, 
according to the laws of England. She or- 
dains, that all the lands granted to Gilbert 
fhall hold of the crown of England by hom- 
age, on payment of the fifth part of the 
gold or filver ore found there. She confers 
upon him, his heirs and afligns, the com- 
plete jurifdiétions and royalties, as well ma- 
rine as other, within the faid lands and feas 
thereunto adjoining; and as their common 
fafety and intereft would render good govern- 
ment neceflary in their new fettlements, fhe 
gave Gilbert, his heirs and afligns, full 
power to conviét, punifh, pardon, govern 
and rule, by their good difcretion and policy, 
as well in caufes capital or criminal as civil, 
both marine and other, all perfons who fhall, 
from time to time, fettle within the faid 
countries, according to fuch ftatutes, laws, 
and ordinances, as fhall be by him, his heirs 
and afligns, devifed and eftablifhed for their 
better government. She declared, that all 
who fettled there fhould have and enjoy 
all the privileges of free denizens and nia- 
tives of England, any law, cuftom, or ufage 

to 
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to the contrary notwithftanding. And finally, BO OK 
the prohibited all perfons from attempting to ~~ 
fettle within two hundred leagues of any place 
‘which Sir Humphrey Gilbert, or his affociates, 

fhall have occupied, during the fpace of fix 

years". 


Wir thofe extraordinary powers, fuited to Fx* er 
the high notions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the fixteenth 
century, but very repugnant to more recent 
ideas with refpeét to the rights of free men, 
who voluntarily unite to form a colony, 
Gilbert began to colleét affociates, and to 
prepare for embarkation. His own charac- 
ter, and the zealous efforts of his half-brother 
Walter Ralegh, who, even in his early youth, 
difplayed thofe fplendid talents, and that 
undaunted {pirit, which create admiration 
and confidence, foon procured him a fufli- 
cient number of followers. But his fuccefs 
was not fuited either to the fanguine hopes of 
his countrymen, or to the expence of his 
preparations. Two expeditions, both of which 
he conduéted in perfon, ended difaftrouily. 
In the laft he himfelf perifhed, without having 158. 
effected his intended fettlement on the con- 
tinent of America, or performing any thing 
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BOOK more worthy of notice, than the empty for- 
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mality of taking poffeflion of the ifland of ' 
Newfoundland, in the name of his fovereign. 

The diffentions among his officers; the licen- 

tious and ungovernable fpirit of fome of his 

crew; his total ignorance of the countries 

which he purpofed to occupy; his misfortune 

in approaching the continent too far towards 

the north, where the inhofpitable coaft of 
Cape Breton did not invite them to fettle; 

the fhipwreck of his largeft veffel; and, 

above all, the fcanty provifion which the 

funds of a private man could make of what 

was requifite for eftablifhing a new colony, 

were the true caufes to which the failure 

of the enterprife muft be imputed, not to 

any deficiency of abilities or refolution in its 

leader”. 


Bur the mifcarriage of a fcheme, in which 
Gilbert had wafted his fortune, did not difcou- 
rage Ralegh. He adopted all his brother’s 
ideas; and applying to the Queen, in whofe 
favour he ftood high at that time, he procured 
a patent, with jurifdiétion and prerogatives as 
ample as had been granted unto Gilbert*. 
Ralegh, no lefs eager to execute than to under- 
take the fcheme, inftantly difpatched two {mall 
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veffels, under the command of Amadas and 
Barlow, two officers of truft, to vifit the coun- 
tries which he intended to fettle, and to ac- 
quire fome previous knowledge of their coafts, 
their foil, and produétions. In order to avoid 
Gilbert’s error, in holding too far north, they 
took their courfe by the Canaries and the Weft 
India iflands, and approached the North 
American continent by the Gulph of Florida. 
Unfortunately, their chief refearches were 
made in that part of the country now known 
by the name of North Carolina, the province 
in America moft deftitute of commodious har- 
bours. ‘They touched firft at an ifland, which 
- they call Wokocon (probably Ocakoke), fitu- 
ated on the inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and 

then at Roanoke, near the mouth of Albe- 

marle Sound. In both they had fome inter- 

courfe with the natives, whom they found to 

be favages, with all the characteriftic qualities 

of uncivilized life, bravery, averfion to labour, 

hofpitality, a propenfity to admire, and a wil- 

lingnefs to exchange their rude. productions 

for Englifh commodities, efpecially for iron, 

or any of the ufeful metals of which they were 

deftitute. After {pending a few weeks in 

this traffic, and in vifiting fome parts of the 

adjacent continent, Amadas and Barlow re- 

‘turned to England with two of the natives, 
‘and gave fuch fplendid defcriptions of the 
M 2 beauty 
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and the mildnefs of the climate, that Eliza- 
beth, delighted with the idea of occupying a 
territory fuperior, fo far, to the barren regions, 
towards the north hitherto vifited by her fub- 
jects, beftowed on it the name of Virginia ; 
as a memorial that this happy difcovery had 
been made under a virgin queen’, 


Tuerr report encouraged Ralegh to haften 
his preparations for taking poffeflion of fuch 
an inviting property. He fitted out a fqua- 
dron of feven fmall fhips, under the command 
of Sir Richard Greenville, a man of honoura- 
ble birth, and of courage fo undaunted as to 
be confpicuous even in that gallant age. 
But the fpirit of that predatory war which 
the Englifh carried on againft Spain, mingled 
with this fcheme of fettlement; and on this 
account, as well as from unacquaintance 
with a more direét and fhorter courfe to 
North America, Greenville failed by the Weft 
India iflands. He fpent fome time in cruifing 
among thefe, and in taking prizes; fo that it 
was towards the clofe of June before he arrived 
on the coaft of North America. He touched 
at both the iflands where Amadas and Barlow 
had landed, and made fome excurfions into 
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different parts of the continent round Pampli- 
coe and Albemarle Sounds. But as, unfor- 
tunately, he did not advance far enough to- 
wards the north, to difcover the noble bay of 
Chefapeak, he eftablifhed the colony which he 
left on the ifland of Ronaoke, an incommodi- 
ous ftation, without any fafe harbour, and 
almoft uninhabited *. 


Tus colony confifted only of one hundred 
and eighty perfons, under the command of 
Captain Lane, affifted by fome men of note, 
the moft diftinguifhed of whom was Hariot, an 
eminent mathematician. Their chief employ- 
ment, during a refidence of nine months, was 
to obtain a more extenfive knowledge of the 
country ; and their refearches were carried on 
with greater fpirit, and reached farther than 
could have been expected from a colony fo 
feeble, and in a flation fo difadvantageous. 
But from the fame impatience of indigent ad- 
venturers to acquire fudden wealth, which 
gave a wrong direétion to the induftry of the 
Spaniards in their fettlements, the greater 
part of the Englifh feem to have confidered 
nothing as worthy of attention but mines of 
gold and filver. Thefe they fought for, where- 
ever they came; thefe they inquired after 
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with unwearied eagernefs. The favages foon 
difcovered the favourite objeéts which allured 
them, and artfully amufed them with fo many 
tales concerning pearl fifheries, and rich mines 
of’ various metals, that Lane and his compa- 
nions wafted their time and aétivity in the 
chimerical purfuit of thefe, inftead of labour- 
ing to raife provifions for their own fubfiftence, 
On difcovering the deceit of the Indians, they 
were fo much exafperated, that from expoftu- 
lations and reproaches, they proceeded to open 
hoftility. The fupplies of provifions which 
they had been accuftomed to receive from the 
natives were of courfe withdrawn. . Through 
their own negligence, no other precaution had 
been taken for their fupport. Ralegh, having 
engaged in a fcheme too expenfive for his 
narrow funds, had not been able to fend them 
that recruit of ftores with which Greenville 
had promifed to furnifh them early in the 
{fpring. The colony, reduced to the utmoft 
diftrefs, and on the point of perifhing with 
famine, was preparing to difperfe into different | 
diftriéts of the country in queft of food, when 
Sir Francis Drake appeared with his fleet, 
returning from a fuccefsful expedition againtt 
the Spaniards in the Weft Indies. A fcheme 
which he formed, of furnifhing Lane and his 
affociates with fuch fupplies as might enable 
them to remain with comfort in their flation, 
ed was 
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was difappointed by a fudden ftorm, in which go ox 
a {mall veffel that he deftined for their fervice, ™& 
was dafhed to pieces; and as he could not 

fupply themwith another, at their joint requeft, 

as they were worn out with fatigue and famine, 

he carried them home to England *. June 19. 


Sucu was the inaufpicious beginning of the Kaowled:e 
Englith fettlements in the New World; and, ps He 
after exciting high expeétations, this firft at Sino 
tempt produced no effeé but that of affording a 
more complete knowledge of the country; as 
it enabled Hariot, a man of {cience and obferv- 
ation, to defcribe its foil, climate, productions, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, with a de- 
gree of accuracy which merits no inconfider- 
able praife, when compared with the childith 
and marvellous tales publithed by feveral of the 
early vifitants of the New World. There is 
another confequence of this abortive colony 
important enough to entitle it to a place in 
hiftory, Lane and his affociates, by their con- 
ftant intercourfe with the Indians, had ac- 
quired a relifh for their favourite enjoyment of 
fmoking tobacco; to the ufe of which, the Biotic: 

credulity of that people not only afcribed a = 
thoufand imaginary virtues, but their fupertti- , 
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BOO K tion confidered the plant itfelf as a gracious 
aes gift of the gods, for the folace of human kind, 
and the moft acceptable offering which man 
can prefent to heaven’. They brought with 
them a fpecimen of this new commodity to 
England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of ufing it; which Ralegh, and fome 
young men of fafhion, fondly adopted. From 
imitation of them, from love of novelty, and 
from the favourable opinion of its falutary qua- 
lities entertained by feveral phyficians, the 
practice fpread among the Englifh. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe had, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This 
habit of taking tobacco gradually extended 
from the extremities of the north to thofe of the 
fouth, and in one form or other feems to be 
equally grateful to the inhabitants of every cli- 
mate; and by a fingular caprice of the human 
{pecies, no lefs inexplicable than unexampled, 
(fo betwitching is the acquired tafte for a weed 
of no manifeft utility, and at firft not only 
unpleafant, but naufeous,) that it has become 
almoft as univerfal as the demands of thofe 
appetites originally implanted in our nature. 
Smoking was the firft mode of taking tobacco 
in England; and we learn from the comic 
> Hariot ap. Hakluyt, iii. 271. De Bry. America, 
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writers towards the clofe of the fixteenth BOOK 
‘century and the beginning of the feventeenth, 32 
that this was deemed one of the accomplifh- 

ments of a man of fafhion and fpirit. 


A rew days after Drake departed from 
Roanoke, a fimall bark, difpatched by Ralegh 
- with a fupply of ftores for the colony, landed 
at the place where the Englifh had fettled ; 
but on finding it defertedby their countrymen, 
they returned to England. The bark was 
hardly gone, when Sir Richard Greenville ap- 
peared with three fhips. After fearching in 
vain for the colony which he had planted, 
without being able to learn what had befallen 
it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep poffeffion 
of the ifland. This handful of men was 
~ foon overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
favages*. 


TuoucH all Ralegh’s efforts to eftablifh a Ralegi's 
colony in Virginia had hitherto proved abor- tempt to 
tive, and had been defeated by a fucceffion of ae 
difafters and difappointments,neitherhis hopes ‘“*"* 
nor refources were exhaufted. Early inthe — 1587. 
following year, he fitted out three fhips, under 
the command of Captain John White, who 


carried thither a colony more numerous than 
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Book that which had been fettled under Lane. On 
IX. their arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face 
of the country covered with one continued 
foreft; which to them appeared an uninhabited 

wild, as it was occupied only by a few {eat- 
tered tribes of favages, they difcovered that 

they were deftitute of many things which they 
deemed effentially neceflary towards their 
fubfiftence in fuch an uncomfortable fituation ; 

and, with one voice, requefted White, their 
commander, to return to England, as the per- 

fon among them moft likely to folicit, with 
efficacy, the fupply on which depended the 
exiftence of the colony. White landed in his 
native country at a moft unfavourable feafon 

for the negociation which he had undertaken. 

He found the nation in univerfal alarm at the 
formidable preparations of Philip II. to invade 
England, and colleéting all its force to oppofe 

the fleet to which he had arrogantly given the 

name of the Invincible Armada. Ralegh, 
Greenville, and all the moft zealous patrons 

of the new fettlement, were called to a& a 

x58.  diftinguifhed part in the operations of a year 
equally interefling and glorious to England. 
Amidft danger fo imminent, and during a 
conteft for the honour of their fovereign and 

the independence of their country, it was 

Colony impoflible to attend to a lefs important and 
Heine, remote objeét. The unfortuuate colony in 
Roanoke 
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Roanoke received no fupply, and perifhed B 0 OK 
miferably by famine, or by the unrelenting W-~., 


cruelty of thofe barbarians by whom they 
were furrounded. 


Durine the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the fcheme of eftablifhing a colony in Virginia 
was not refumed. Ralegh, with a moft af 
piring mind and extraordinary talents, en- 
lightened by knowledge no lefs uncommon, 
had the fpirit and the defeéts of a projeétor, 
Allured by new objeéts, and always: giving 
the preference to fuch as were moft fplendid 
and arduous, he was apt to engage in under- 
takings fo vaft and fo various, as to be far 
beyond his power of accomplifhing. He was 
now intent on peopling and improving a large 
diftri& of country in Ireland, of which he had 
obtained a grant from the Queen. He was a 
deep adventurer in the fcheme of fitting out a 
powerful armament againit Spain, in order to 
eftablifh Don Antonio on the throne of Por- 
tugal. He had begun to form his favourite 
but vifionary plan, of penetrating into the pro- 
vince of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed of 
taking poffeffion of inexhauftible wealth, flow- 
ing from the richeft mines in the New World. 
Amidft this multiplicity of projeéts, of fuch 
promifing appearance, and recommended by 
novelty, he naturally became cold towards his 

ancient 
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IX. 
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fettling a colony in Virginia, and was eafily 
induced to aflign his right of property in that 
country, which he had never vifited, together 
with all the privileges contained in his patent, 
to Sir Thomas Smith, and a company of mer- 
chants in London. This company, fatisfied 
with a paltry traffic carried on by a few fmall 
barks, made no attempt to take poffeflion of 
the country. ‘Thus, after a period of a hundred 
and fix years from the time that Cabot difco- 
vered North America, in the name of Henry 
VII., and of twenty years from the time that 
Ralegh planted the firft. colony, there was not 


_ afingle Englifhman fettled there at the demife 


Circum- 
ftances in 
Elizabeth's 
reign unfa- 
vourable to 
colunjza- 
tion, 


of Queen Elizabeth, in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and three, 


I nave already explained the caufes of this, 
during the period previous to the acceflion of 
Elizabeth. Other caufes produced the fame 
effeét under her adminiftration. Though for 
one half of her reign England was engaged in 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that 
perfeét fecurity which is friendly to its progrefs; 
though the glory of her later years give the 
higheft tone of elevation and vigour to the 
national fpirit; the Queen herfelf, from her 
extreme parfimony, andher averfion todemand 
extraordinary fupplies of her fubjeéts, was more 

16 apt 
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apt to reftrain than to fecond the ardent genius B OO K 
of her people. Several of the moft f{plendid , ras 
enterprifes in her reign were concerted and 
executed by private adventurers. All the 
fchemes for colonization were carried on by 
the funds of individuals, without any public 
aid. Even the felicity of her government was 
adverfe to the eftablifhment of remote colonies. 
_ So powerful is the attraétion of our native foil, 
and fuch our fortunate partiality to the laws 
and manners of our own country, that men 
feldom choofe to abandon it, unlefs they be 
driven away by oppreffion or allured by vaft 
profpeéts of fudden wealth. But the provinces 
of America, in which the Englifh attempted to 
fettle, did not, like thofe occupied by Spain, 
invite them thither by any appearance of filver 
or golden mines. All their hopes of gain 
were diftant; and they faw that nothing could — 
be earned but by perfevering exertions of in- 
duftry. The maxims of Elizabeth’s adminif- 
tration were, in their general tenor, fo popular, 
as did not force her fubjeéts to emigrate, in 
order to efcape from the heavy or vexatious 
hand of power. It feems to have been with 
difficulty that thefe flender bands of planters 
were colleéted, onwhich the writersof that age 
beftow the name of the firft and fecond Virgi- 
nian colonies. The fulnefs of time for Englith 
colonization was not yet arrived. 
But 
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B os OK Bur the fucceflion of the Scottifh line to 

pad the crown of England haftened its approach. 

nei®s: James was hardly feated on the throne before 

lawesfa- | he difcovered his pacific intentions, and he 

the eto: foon terminated the long war which had been 

colonies. carried on between Spain and England, by 
an amicable treaty. From that period, unin- 
terrupted tranquillity continued during his 
reign. Many perfons of high rank, and of 
ardent ambition, to whom the war with Spain 
had afforded conftant employment, and pre- 
fented alluring profpeéts, not only of fame but 
of wealth, foon became fo impatient of lan- 
guifhing at home without occupation or object, 
that their invention was on the ftretch to find 
fome exercife for their aétivity and talents. 
To both thefe North America feemed to open 
a new field, and fchemes of carrying colonies 
thither became more general and more po- 
pular. 


Direét A voyacE, undertaken by Bartholomew 

courfe from 

England to Gofhold in the laft year of the Queen, facili- 
ort 

Ameria tated, as well as encouraged, the execution of 

tempted by thefe fchemes. He failed from Falmouth in 


Goincl’ a finall bark, with thirty-two men. Inftead 
of following former navigators in their unne- 
-ceflary circuit by the Weft India ifles and the 

Gulf of Florida, Gofnold fteered due weft as 

nearly as the winds would permit, and was the 

firft 
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firft Englifh commander who reached America B 0 OK 
by this fhorter and more direé&t courfe. That _ & 
part of the continent which he firft defcried 
was a promontory in the province now called 
Maffachufets Bay, to which he gave the name 
of Cape Cod. Holding along the coaft, as it 
ftretched towards the fouth-weft, he touched 
at two iflands, one of which he called Martha’s 
Vineyard, the other Elizabeth’s Ifland; and 
vifited the adjoining continent, and traded 
with its inhabitants. He and his companions 
were fo much delighted everywhere with the 
inviting afpeét of the country, that notwith- 
ftanding the fmallnefs of their number, a part 
of them confented to remain there. But when 
they had leifure to refleét upon the fate of 
former fettlers in America, they retraéted a 
refolution formed in the firft warmth of their 
admiration; and Gofnold returned to England 
in lefs than four months from the time of his 
departure®. 


Tuts voyage, however inconfiderable it may Conte. 
appear, had important effeéts. The Englith Gotnell’: 
now difcovered the afpect of the American “?** 
continent to be extremely inviting far to the 
north of the place where they had formerly 


attempted to fettle. The coaft of a vaft coun- 


* Purchas, iv. p.1647- 
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try, ftretching through the moft defirable cli- 
mates, lay before them. The richnef’ of its 
virgin foil promifed a certain recompence to 
their induftry. In its interior provinces un- 
expeéted fources of wealth might open, and 
unknown objects of commerce might be found, 
Its diftance from England was diminifhed al- 
moft a third part, by the new courfe which 
Gofnold had pointed out. Plans for eftablith- 
ing colonies began to be formed in different 
parts of the kingdom; and before thefe were 
ripe for execution, one fmall vetlel was fent 
out by the merchants of Briftol, another by 
the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, in order to learn whether Gof- 
nold’s account of the country was to be con- 
fidered as a juft reprefentation of its ftate, or 
as the exaggerated defcription of a fond difco- 
verer. Both returned with a full confirmation 
of his veracity, and with the addition of fo 
many new circumftances in favour of the coun- 
try, acquired by a more extenfive view of it, 
as greatly increafed the defire of planting it. 


Tue moft aétive and efficacious promoter of 
this was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Wetft- 
minfter, to whom England is more indebted for. 
its American poffeflions than to any man of 
thatage, Formed under a kinfman of thefame 
name, eminent for naval andcommercial know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, he imbibed a fimilar tafte, and applied B © 2 K 
early to the ftudy of geography and naviga- oe 


tion, Thefe favourite feiences engroffed his 
attention, and to diffufe a relifh for them was 
the great object of his life. In order to excite 
his countrymen to naval enterprife, by flat- 
tering their national vanity, he publifhed, in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and eighty- 
nine, his valuable colleétion of voyages and 
difcoveries made by Englifhmen. In order to 
fupply them with what information might be 
derived from the experience of the moft fuc- 
cefsful foreign navigators, he tranflated fome 
of the beft accounts of the progrefs of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe in their voyages both 
to the Eaft and Weft Indies, into the Englifh 
tongue. He was confulted with refpeét to 
many of the attempts towards difcovery or 
colonization during the latter part of Eliza. 
beth’s reign. He correfponded with the of- 
ficers who conducted them, direéted their 
refearches to proper objeéts, and publifhed 
the hiftory of their exploits. By the zealous 
endeavours of a perfon, equally refpected by 


men of rank and men of bufinefs, many of 


both orders formed an affociation to eftablith 
colonies in America, and petitioned the King 
for the fanétion of his authority to warrant the 
execution of their plans. 


| FOL. IP. N JAMES, 
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James, who prided himfelf on his profound 
{kill in the fcience of government, and who 
had turned his attention to confider the ad+ 
vantages which might be derived from colos 
nies, at a time when he patronifed his fcheme 
for planting them in fome of the ruder_pro- 
vinces of his ancient kingdom, with a view of 
introducing induftry and civilization there‘, 
was now no lefs fond of direéting the active 
genius of his Englith fubjects towards occupa- 
tions not repugnant to his own pacific maxims, 
and liftened with a favourable ear to their 
application. But as the extent as well as 
value of the American continent began now 
to be better known, a grant_of the whole of 
fich a vaft region to any one body of men, 
however refpeétable, appeared to him an aét 
of impolitic and profufe liberality. For this 
reafon, he divided that portion of North 
America, which ftretches from the thirty- 
fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into 
two diftriéts nearly equal; the one ealled the 
firft or fouth colony of Virginia, the other, 
the fecond or north colony. He authorifed Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard 
Hakluyt, and their affociates, mofltly refident 
in London, to fettle any part of the former 
which they fhould choofe, and vefted in thema 

© Hitt. of Scotland, ii, 239. 
tight 
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tight of property to the land extending along 
the coatt fifty miles on each fide of the placé 
of their firft habitation, and reaching into the 
interior country a hundred miles. The latter 
diftriét he allotted, as the place of fettlement, 
to fundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants 
of Briftol, Plymouth, and other’ parts in the 
weit of England, with a fimilar grant of 4erri- 
tory. Neither the monarch who iffiied this 
charter, nor his fubjeéts who received it, had 
any conception that they were proceeding 
to lay the foundation of mighty and opulent 
ftates. What James granted was nothing 
more than a fimple charter of corporation to a 
trading company, empowering the members 
of it to have a common feal, and to ac as a 
body politic. But as the objeét for which 
they affociated was new, the plan eftablifhed 
for the adminiftration of their affairs was un- 
common. Inftead of the power ufually granted 
to corporations, of electing officers and framing 
bye-laws for the conduét of their own opera- 
tions, the fupreme government of the colonies 
to be fettled was vefted in a council refident 
in England, to be named by the King, ac- 
cording to fuch laws and ordinances as fhould 
be given under his fign manual; and the 
fubordinate jurifdiétion was committed to a 
council refident in America, which was like- 
wife to be nominated by the King, and to aét 
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portant claufe, which regulated the form of 
their conftitution, was added the conceffion 
of feveral immunities, to encourage perfons 
to fettle in the intended colonies. Some of 
thefe were the fame which had been granted 
to Gilbert and Ralegh; fuch as the fecuring 
to the emigrants and their defcendants all the 
rights of denizens, in the fame manner as 
if they had remained or had been born in 
England; and granting them the privilege of 
holding their lands in America by the freeft 
and leaft burdenfome tenure. Others were 
more favourable than thofe granted by Eliza- 
beth. He permitted whatever was neceflary 
for the fuftenance or commerce of the new 
colonies to be exported from England, during 
the {pace of feven years, without paying any 
duty ; aud as a farther incitement to induftry, 
he granted them liberty of trade with other 
nations, and appropriated the duty to be 
levied on foreign commodities, for twenty- 
one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony‘. 


In this fingular charter, the contents of 
which have been little attended to by the 


f Stith, Hit. of Virginia, p.35. Append. p.r. Pur. 
chas, v. 1683. 
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hiftorians of America, fome articles are as 
‘unfavourable to the rights of the colonifts, as 
others are to the intereft of the parent ftate. 
By placing the legiflative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and 
guided by its inftruétions, every perfon fettling 
in America feems to be bereaved of the nobleft 
privilege of a free man; by the unlimited pers 
miffion of trade with foreigners, the parent 
ftate is deprived of that exclufive commerce 
which has been deemed the chief advantage 
refulting from the eftablifhment of colonies. 
But in the infancy of colonization, and without 
the guidance of obfervation or experience, the 
ideas of men with refpeé to the mode of 
forming new fettlements, were not fully un- 
folded, or properly arranged. At a period 
when they could not forefee the future gran- 
deur and importance of the communities 
which they were about to call into exiftence, 
they were ill qualified to concert the beft plan 
for governing them. Befides, the Englifh of 
that age, accuitomed to the high prerogative 
and arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not 
animated with fuch liberal fentiments, either 
concerning their own perfonal or political 
rights, as have become familiar in the more 
mature and improved ftate of their conftitu- 
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Wirnout hefitation or reluétance the pro- 
prietors of both colonies prepared to execute 
their re{pective plans; and under the authority 
of a charter, which would now be rejeéted with 
difdain, as a violent invafion of the facred and 
inalienable rights of liberty, the firfl permanent 
fettlements of the Englifh in America were 
eftablifhed. From this period, the progrels 
of the two provinces of Virginia and New 
England, form a regular and conneéted ftory. 
The former in the fouth, and the latter in the 
north, may be confidered as the original and 
parent colonies ; in imitation of which, and 
under whofe fhelter, all the others have been 
fucceflively planted and reared, 


Tue firft attempts to occupy Virginia and 
New England were made by very feeble bodies 
of emigrants. As thefe fettled under great 
difadvantages, among tribes of favages, and. 
in an uncultivated defert; as they attained 
gradually, after long ftruggles, and many 
difafters, to that maturity of ftrength, and 
order of policy, which entitles them to be 
confidered as refpeétable ftates, the hiftory 
of their perfevering efforts merits particular 
attention. It will exhibit a fpeétacle no 
lefs ftriking than inftruétive, and prefents 
an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of con- 

12 templating 
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templating a fociety in the firft moment of its BO OK 
political exiftence, and of obferving how its —™_, 
fpirit forms in its infant ftate, how its prin- 

ciples begin to unfold as it advances, and how 

thofe charaéteriftic qualities which diftinguifh 

its maturer age, are fucceflively acquired, 

The account of the eftablifhment of the other 

Englith colonies, undertaken at periods when 

the importance of fuch pofleffions was better 
underftood, and effected by more direét and 
vigorous exertions of the parent ftate, is lefs 
interefting. I fhall therefore relate the hiftory 

of the two original colonies in detail, With 

refpeét to the fubfequent fettlements, fome 

more general obfervations concerning the time, 

the motives, and circumftances of their efta- 
blifhment, will be fufficient, | begin with the 

hiftory of Virginia, the moft ancient and mott 
valuable of the Britifh colonies in North 
America. 


’Tuoucx many perfons of diftinétion became Newyors 
proprietors in the company which undertook Viun. 
to plant a colony in Virginia, its funds feem °“'® 
not to have been confiderable, and its firft 
effort was certainly extremely feeble. A fmall 
veffel of a hundred tons, and two barks, under 
the command of Captain Newport, failed with 
a hundred and five men, deftined to remain in 
the country. Some of thefe were of refpectable 
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families, particularly a brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and feveral officers who had 
ferved with reputation in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Newport, I know not for what reafon, 
followed the ancient courfe by the Weft Indies, 
and did not reach the coaft of North America 
for four months. But he approached it with 
better fortune than any former navigator; 
for having been driven, by the violence of a 
ftorm, to the northward of Roanoke, the place 
of his deftination, the firft land he difcovered 
was a promontory which he called Cape 
Henry, the fouthern boundary of the Bay 
of Chefapeak. The Englith flood directly 
into that fpacious inlet, which feemed to 
invite them to enter; and as they advanced, 
contemplated, with a mixture of delight and 
admiration, that grand refervoir, into which 
are poured the waters of all the vaft rivers, 
which not only diffufe fertility through that 
diftriét of America, but open the interior 
parts of the country to navigation, and render 
a commercial intercourfe more extenfive and 
commodious than in any other region of the 
globe. Newport, keeping along the fouthern 
fhore, failed up a river, which the natives called — 
Powhatan, and to which he gave the name of 
James-River. After viewing its banks, during 
a run of above forty miles from its mouth, 
they all concluded that a couutry, where fafe 
and 
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and convenient harbours feemed to be nume- B OOK 
rous, would be a more fuitable ftation for a 
trading colony, than the fhoally and dangerous 

coaft to the fouth, on which their countrymen 

had formerly fettled. Here then they deter- 
mined to abide; and having chofena proper * 
fpot for their refidence, they gave this infant 
fettlement the name of James-Town, which it Fosnde 
ftill retains; and though it has never become Town 
either populous or opulent, it can boaft of 
being the moft ancient habitation of the Eng- 

lifh in the New World. But however well 
chofen the fituation might be, the members of 
the colony were far from availing themfelves 

of its advantages. Violent animofities had 
broke out among fome of their leaders, during 
their voyage to Virginia. Thefe did not fub- 

fide on their arrival there. The firft deed of 

the council, which affumed the government in Bad admi- 

niftration. 

virtue of a commiffion brought from England 
under the feal of the company, and opened on 

the day after they landed, was an act of injuf- 

tice. Captain Smith, who had been appointed 

a member of the council, was excluded from 

his feat at the board, by the mean jealouly of 

his colleagues, and not only reduced to the 
condition of aprivate man, but of onefufpeéted 

and watched by his fuperiors. This diminution 

of his influence, and reftraint on his activity, 

was an effential injury to the colony, which at 

that 
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BO OK that jun@ure ‘tood in need of the aid of both. 
__/* | For foon after they began to fettle, the Englith 
were involved in a war with the natives, partly 
by their own indifcretion, and partly by the 
fufpicion and ferocity of thofe barbarians. And 
Calor an- although the Indians, feattered over the coun- 
the Judians. tries adjacent to James-River, were divided 
into independent tribes, fo extremely feeble 
that hardly one of them could mutter above 
two hundred warriors*, they teazed and an- 
noyed an infant colony by their inceffant hof- 
tilities. To this was added a calamity {till more 
dreadful; the ftock of provitions left for their 
June ts. fubfiftence, on the departure of their fhips for 
England, was fo fcanty and of fuch bad quality, 
that a f{carcity, approaching aimofl to abfolute 
sateen famine, foon followed, Such poor unwhole- 
and the s fome fare brought on difeafes, the violence of 
ofthecli- Which was fo much increafed by the fultry 
_— heat of the climate, and the moifture of a 
country covered with wood, that before the 
beginning of September, one half of their 
number died, and moft of the furvivors were 
fickly and dejected. In fuch trying extre- 
mities, the comparative powers of every indi- 
vidual are difeovered and called forth, and 
each naturally takes that ftation, and affumes 
that afcendant, to which he is entitled by his 


® Purchas, vol. iv. 1692. Smith’s Travels, p. 23. 
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talents and force of mind. Every eye was 
-now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
devolved on him that authority of which they 
had formerly deprived him. His undaunted 
temper, deeply tinétured with the wild ro- 
mantic f{pirit charaéteriftic of military adven- 
turers in that age, was peculiarly fuited to 
fuch a fituation. The vigour of ‘his conftitu- 
tion continued fortunately ftill unimpaired by 
difeafe, and his mind was never appalled by 
danger. He initantly adopted the only plan 
that could fave them from deftruétion. He 
began by furrounding James-Town with fuch 
rude fortifications as were a fuflicient defence 
againft the affuults of favages. He then 
marched, at the head of a {mall detachment, 
in queft of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by carefles and prefents, and procured 
from them a fupply of provifions. Others he 
attacked with open force ; and defeating them 
on every occafion, whatever their fuperiority 
in numbers might be, compelled them to im- 
part to him fome portion of their winter 
ftores. As the recompence of all his toils 
and dangers, he faw abundance and content- 
ment re-eftablifhed in the colony, and hoped 
that he fhould be able to maintain them in 
that happy ftate, until the arrival of {hips from 
England in the fpring: but in one of his 
excurfions 
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excurfions he was furprifed by a numerous 
body of Indians, and in making his efcape 
from them, after a gallant defence, he funk 
to the neck in a fwamp, and was obliged to 
furrender. Though he knew well what a 
dreadful fate awaits the prifoners of favages, 
his prefence of mind did not forfake him. He 
fhowed thofe who had taken him captive a 
mariner’s compafs, and amufed them with fo 
many wonderful accounts of its virtues, as 
filled them with aftonifhment and veneration, 
which began to operate very powerfully in his 
favour. They led him, however, in triumph 
through various parts of the country, and 
conduéted him at laft to Powhatan, the moft 
confiderable Sachim in that part of Virginia. 
There the doom of death being pronounced, 
he was led to the place of execution, and his 
head already bowed down to receive the fatal 
blow, when that fond attachment of the Ame- 
rican women to their European invaders, the 
beneficial effeéts of which the Spaniards often 
experienced, interpofed in his behalf. The 
favourite daughter of Powhatan rufhed in 
between him and the executioner, and by her 
intreaties and tears prevailed on her father to 
{pare his life. The beneficence of his deli- 
verer, whom the early Englifh writers dignify 
with the title of the Princefs Pocahuntas, did 

4 not 
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not terminate here; fhe foon after procured B 2 2 K 


his liberty, and fent him from time to time 
feafonable prefents of provifions *. 


SMITH, on his return to James-Town, found 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight perfons, 
who, in defpair, were preparing to abandon a 
country which did not feem deftined to be the 
habitation of Englifhmen. He employed ca- 
reffes, threats, and even violence, in order to 
prevent them from executing this fatal refolu- 
tion. With difficulty he prevailed on them to 
defer it fo long, that the fuccour anxioufly 
expected from England arrived. Plenty was 
inftantly reftored; a hundred new planters 
were added to their number; and an ample 
ftock of whatever was requifite for clearing 
and fowing the ground was delivered to them. 
But an unlucky incident turned their attention 
from that {pecies of induftry which alone could 
render their fituation comfortable. In a {mall 
ftream of water that iffued from a bank of fand 
near James-Town, a fediment of fome fhining 
mineral fubftance,which had fome refemblance 
of gold was difcovered. At a time when the 
precious metals were conceived to be the pe- 
culiar and only valuable produétions of the 


© Smith’s Travels, p.44, &c. | Purchas, jv. 1704. 
Btith. p.45, &c. 
New 
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BOOK New World, when every mountain was fup: 

pees pofed to contain a treafure, and every rivulet 
was fearched for its golden fands, this appear- 
ance was fondly confidered as an infallible 
indication of amine. Every hand was eager 
to dig; large quantities of this glittering duft 
were amaffed. From fome aflay of its nature; 
made by an artift as unfkilful as his companions 
were credulous, it was pronounced to be exs 
tremely rich. “ There was now;” fays Smith; 
“ no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, 
* wath gold, refine gold'” With this ima- 
ginary wealth the firit veflel returning to 
England was loaded, while the culture of the 
Jand, and every ufeful occupation, were totally 
neglected. 


Smith un- Tue effeéts of this fatal delufion were foo 
atavey of felt. Notwithftanding all the provident activity 
the country, * . : . s : ’ 
of Smith, in procuring corn from the natives 
by traffic or by force, the colony began to fuffer 
as much as formerly from fearcity of food, and 
was wafted by the fame diftempers. In hopes 
of obtaining fome relief, Smith propofed, as 
they had not hitherto extended their refearches 
beyond the countries contiguous to James- 
River, to open an intercourfe with the more 
remote tribes, and to examine into the flate 


' Smith’s Travels, p. 53. 2 
of 
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of culture and population among them. The 
execution of this arduous defign he undertook 
himfelf, in a {mall open boat, with ‘a feeble 
crew, and a very fcanty ftock of provifions. 
He began his furvey at Cape Charles, and: in 
two different excurfions,, which continued 
above four months, he advanced as far as the 
river Sufquehannah, which flows into the bot- 
tom of the bay. He vifited all the countries 
both on the eaft and weft fhores;' he entered 
mott of the contiderable creeks; he failed up 
many of the great rivers as far as their falls, 
He traded with fome tribes; he fought with 
others; he obferved the nature of'the territory 
which they oceupied, their mode of fubfitt- 
ence, the peculiarities in their manners; and 
left among all a wonderful admiration either 
of the beneficence or valour of the Englifh. 
After failing above three thoufand miles in a 
paltry veffel, ill fitted for fuch an extenfive 
navigation, during which the hardfhips to 
which he was expofed, as well as the patience 
with which he endured, and the fortitude with 
which he furmounted them, equal whatever is 
related of the celebrated Spanith difcoverers 
in their moft daring enterprizes, he returned 
to James-Town ; he brought with him an ac- 
count of that large portion of the American 
continent now comprehended in the two pro- 

vinces 
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BOOK vinces of Virginia and Maryland *, fo full and 

a me exaét, that after the progrefs of information 
and refearch for a century and a half, his map 
exhibits no inaccurate view of both countries, 
and is the original upon which all fubfe- 
quent delineations and defcriptions have been 
formed’. 


Bur whatever pleafing profpeét of future 
benefit might open upon this complete difco- 
very of a country formed by nature to be the 
feat of an exclufive commerce, it afforded but 
little relief for their prefent wants. The colony 
ftill depended for fubfiftence chiefly on fup- 
plies from the natives; as, after all the efforts 
of their own induftry, hardly thirty acres of 
ground were yet cleared fo as to be capable 
of culture™. By Smith’s attention, however, 
the flores of the Englifh were fo regularly 
filled, that for fome time they felt no confi- 
derable diftrefS ; and at this junéture a change 
was made in the conftitution of the com- 
pany, which feemed to promife an increafe 
of their fecurity and happinefs. That fupreme 
direction of all the company’s operations, 
which the King by his charter had re- 
ferved to himfelf, difcouraged perfons of rank 


E Smith’s Travels, p. 65, &c, ' Stith. p. 83, 
™ Stith. p. 97. 
or 
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or property from becoming members of a B OOK 
fociety fo dependant on the arbitrary will of , ee 
the crown. Upon a reprefentation of this to Bal 
James, he granted them a new charter, with 47 
more ample privileges. He enlarged the oaened: 
boundaries of the colony; he rendered the 
powers of the company, as a corporation, 

more explicit and complete; he abolithed the 
jurifdiétion of the council refident in Vir- 
ginia; he vefted the government entirely in 

a council refiding in London; he granted to 

the proprietors of the company the right of 
eleGing the perfons who were to compofe 

this council, by a majority of voices; he au- 
thorized this council to eftablifh fuch laws, 
orders and forms of government and magif- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, as they 

in their diferetion fhould think to be fitteft for 

the good-of the adventurers and inhabitants 
there; he empowered them to nominate a 
governor to have the adminiftration of affairs 

in the colony; and to carry their orders into 
execution®. In confequence of thefe concef- 

fions, the company having acquired the power 

of ‘regulating all its own tranfaéctions, the 
number of proprietors increafed, and among 

them we find the moft refpectable names in 

the nation. 


" Stith, Append. 8. 
rol. Ir. ° TuE 
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Tur firft deed of the new council was to 
appoint Lord Delaware governor and. captain< 
general of their colony in Virginia. To a 
perfon of his rank thofe high-founding titles 
could be no allurement; and by his thorough 
acquaintance with the progrefs and flate of 
the fettlement, he knew enough of the labour 
and difficulty with which an infant colony is 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and 
care in difcharging the duties of that delicate 
office. But, from zeal to promote an efta- 
blifhment which. he expeéted to prove fo 
highly beneficial to his country, he was wil- 
ling to relinquifh all the comforts of an ho- 
nourable ftation, to undertake a long voyage 
to fettle in an uncultivated region deftitute of 
every accommodation to which he had been 
accuftomed, and where he forefaw that toil, 
and trouble, and danger awaited him. But 
as he could not immediately leave England, 
the council difpatched Sir Thomas Gates and 
Sir George Summers, the former of whom 
had been appointed lieutenant-general and 
the latter admiral, with nine fhips and five 
hundred planters. They carried with them 
commiffions, by which they were empowered 
to fuperfede the jurifdiétion of the former 
council, to proclaim Lord Delaware, governor, 
and, until he fhould arrive, to take the ad- 
miniftration of affairs into their own hands. 

4 A vio- 
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A violent hurricane feparated the veffel inwhich Bo OK 
Gates and Summers had embarked from the ™ 
reft of the fleet, and ftranded it on the coaft ir 


of Bermudas. The other fhips arrived fafely che colt 


at James-Town. But the fate of their com- hee: x 
manders was unknown. ‘Their commiffion 
for new-modelling the government, and all 
other public papers, were fuppofed to be loft, 
together withthem. The prefent form of go- 
vernment, however, was held to be abolifhed. 
No legal warrant could be produced for efta- 
blifhing any other. Smith was not in a con- 
dition at this junéture to affert his own rights, 
or to aét with his wonted vigour. By an ac- 
cidental explofion of gunpowder, he had been 
Yo miferably fcorched and mangled, that he 
was incapable of moving, and under the necef- 
fity of committing himfelf to the guidance of 
his friends, who carried him aboard one of the 
fhips returning to England, in hopes that he 
might recover by more {kilful treatment than 
he could meet with in Virginia’. 


Arter his departure, every thing tended faft rpg 
to the wildeft anarchy, Faétion and difcontent 
had often rifen fo high among the old fettlers, 
that they could hardly be kept within bounds. 


° Purchas, iv. 1734, &c. Smith’s Travels, p. 89. 
Stith, p. to2, &c, 
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Book The fpirit of the new comers was too Un- 
IX. governable to bear any reftraint. Several 
among them of better rank were fuch diffi- 
pated hopelefs young men, as their friends 
were glad to fend out in queft of whatever 
fortune might betide them in a foreign land. 
Of the lower order many were fo profligate 
or defperate, that their country was happy to 
throw them out as nuifances in fociety. Such 
perfons were little capable of the regular 
fubordination, the ftriét economy, and per- 
fevering induftry, which their fituation re- 
quired. The Indians obferving their mifcon- 
duét, and that every precaution for fufte- 
nance or fafety was negleéted, not only with- 
held the fupplies of provifions which they 
were accuftomed to furnifh, but haraffed 
Reeves them with continual hoftilities. All their 
famine. “ {ubfiftence was derived from the ftores which 
they had brought from England; thefe were 

foon confumed; then the domeftic animals 

fent out to breed in the country were de- 
voured; and by this inconfiderate wafte, they 

were reduced to fuch extremity of famine, as 

not only to eat the moft naufeous and un- 
wholefome roots and berries, but to feed on 

the bodies of the Indians whom they flew, 

and even on thofe of their companions who 

funk under the oppreflion of fuch complicated 

diftrefs. In lefs than fix months, of five hun. 

dred 
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dred perfons whom Smith left in Virginia, only B 0 oK 
fixty remained ; and thefe fo feeble and de- _™: 
jected, that they could not have -furvived for 

ten days, if fuccour had not arrived from a 
quarter whence they did not expeét it’. ' 


Wuen Gates and Summers were thrown tes aud 


Summers 


afhore on Bermudas, fortunately not a fingle inti 
perfon on board their fhip perifhed. A confi- ; 
derable part of their provifions and ftores too 
was faved, and in that delightful {pot Nature, 
with fpontaneous bounty, prefented to them 
fuch a variety of her produétions, that a hun- 
dred and fifty people fubfifted in affluence for 
ten months on an uninhabited ifland. Im- 
patient, however, to efcape from a place where 
they were cut off from all intercourfe with 
mankind, they fet about building two barks 
with fuch tools and materials as they had, and 
by amazing efforts of perfeverance and in- 
genuity they finifhed them. In thefe they 
embarked, and fteered directly towards Vir- 
ginia, in hopes of finding an ample confolation 
for all their toils and dangers in the embraces 
of their companions, and amid{t the comforts 
of a flourifhing colony. After a more profper- 
ous navigation than they could have expected 
in their ill-conftruéted veffels, they landed at 


“s Stith, p.116. Purchas, iv. 1748. 
0 3 James- 
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BOOK James-Town. But inftead of that joyful in- 
oF terview for which they fondly looked, a {pec- 


May 23. 


Find the 
colony in 
the utmolt 
diftrels, 


tacle prefented itfelf which ftruck them with 
horror. They beheld the miferable remainder 
of their countrymen emaciated with famine 
and ficknefs, funk in defpair, and in their 
figure and looks rather refembling fpeétres 
than human beings. As Gates and Summers, 
in full confidence of finding plenty of pro- 
vifions in Virginia, had brought with them no 
larger ftock than was deemed neceffary for 
their own fupport during the voyage, their 
inability to afford relief to their countrymen, 
added to the anguifh with which they viewed 
this unexpeéted {cene of diftrefs. Nothing 
now remained but inftantly to abandon a 
country, where it was impoflible to fubfift any 
longer; and though all that could be found in 
the ftores of the colony, when added to what 
remained of the ftock brought from Bermudas, 
did not amount to more than was fufficient to 
fupport them for fixteen days, at the moft 
feanty allowance, they fet fail, in hopes of | 
being able to reach Newfoundland, where they 
expected to be relieved by their countrymen 
employed at that feafon in the fifhery there *. 


4 A minute and curious account of the fhipwreck of 
Gates and Summers, and of their adventures in Bermudas, 
was compofed by Strachy, a gentleman who accompanied 
them, and was publifhed by Purchas, iv. 1734. 


Bur 
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But it was not the will of Heaven that all BOOK 


the labour of the Englifh, in planting this 
colony, as well as all their hopes of benefit 
from its future profperity, fhould be for ever 
loft. Before Gates, and the melancholy com- 
panions of his voyage, had reached the mouth 
of James-River, they were met by Lord De- 
laware, with three fhips, that brought a large 
recruit of provifions, a confiderable number of 
new fettlers, and every thing requifite for 
defence or cultivation. By perfuafion and 
authority he prevailed on them to return to 
James-Town, where they found their fort, 
their magazines, and houlfes entire, which Sir 
Thomas Gates, by fome happy chance, had 
preferved from being fet on fire at the time of 
_ their departure. A fociety fo feeble and dif- 
ordered in its frame, required a tender and 
fkilful hand to cherifh it,and reftore its vigour. 
This it found in Lord Delaware : he fearched 
into the caufes of their misfortunes, as far as 
he could difcover them, amidft the violence of 
their mutual accvfations; but inftead of ex- 


1X. 
SY 
Are about 
to return to 
England, 
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Wife admi- 
niltration 
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erting his power in punifhing crimes that were - 


paft, he employed his prudence in healing 
their diffentions, and in guarding againft a 
repetition of the fame fatal errors. By unwea- 
ried afliduities, by the refpeét due to an ami- 
able and beneficent character, by knowing 
how to mingle feverity with indulgence, and 

04 when 
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300K When to aflume the dignity of his office, as 


IX, 
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well as when to difplay the gentlenefs natural 
to his own temper, he gradually reconciled 
men corrupted by anarchy to fubordination 
and difcipline, he turned the attention of the 
idle and profligate to induftry, and taught 
the Indians again to reverence and dread the 
Englifh name. Under fuch an adminiftration, 
the colony began once more to aflume a pro- 
mifing appearance; when, unhappily for it, a 
complication of difeafes brought on by the 
climate obliged Lord Delaware to quit the 
country’; the government of which he com- 
mitted to Mr. Percy, 


He was foon fuperfeded by the arrival of Sir 
Thomas Dale; in whom the company had 
vefted more abfolute authority than in any of 
his predecefiors, empowering him to rule by 
martial law; a fhort code of which, founded on 
the practice of the armiesin the Low Countries, 
the moft rigid military fchool at that time in 
Europe, they fent out with him. This fyftem 
of government is fo violent and arbitrary, that 
even theSpaniardsthemfelves had not ventured 
to introduce it intotheir fettlements ; foramong 
them, as foon as a plantation began and the 
arts of peacefucceeded tothe operations of war, 


* Stith, p.117. Purchas, iv. 1764. 
the 
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the jurifdiétion of the civil magiftrate was uni- B 0 OK 
formly eftablifhed. But however unconttitu- 
tional or oppreflive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, 
the moft enlightened philofopher, and one of 
the moft eminent lawyers of the age‘. The 
company, well acquainted with the inefficacy 
of every method which they had hitherto em- 
ployed for reftraining the unruly mutinous 
fpirits which they had to govern, eagerly 
adopted a plan that had the fanétion of fuch 
high authority torecommendit. Happily for 
the colony, Sir Thomas Dale, who was en- 
trufted with this dangerous power, exercifed 
it with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the fummary mode of military 
punifhment gave to his adminiftration, he 
introduced into the colony more perfec 
order than had ever been eftablifhed there; 
and at the fame time he tempered his vigour 
with fo much difcretion, that no alarm feems 
to have been giyen by this formidable innova- 
tion', 


Ix. 
ye! 


Tue regular form which the colony now |, 6. 
arch 12. 


began to aflume, induced the King to iffue a New charter 
iffued to the 

new charter for the encouragement of the colony new 
priv eges 


adventurers, by which he not only confirmed conferred 


* Bacon, Effay on Plantations, p. m 
* Stith, p.112, all 
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BO OK all their former privileges, and prolonged the 

7 term of exemption from payment of duties 
on the commodities exported by them, but 
granted them more extenfive property, as well 
as more ample jurifdiétion. All the iflands 
lying within three hundred leagues of the 
coaft were annexed to the province of Vir- 
ginia. In confequence of this, the company 
took poffeffion of Bermudas, and the other 
{mall iflands difcovered by Gates and Sum. 
mers, and at the fame time prepared to fend 
out a confiderable reinforcement to the colony 
at James-Town. The expence of thofe ex- 
traordinary efforts was defrayed by the profits 
of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty 
thoufand pounds. This expedient they were 
authorifed to employ by their new charter"; 
and it is remarkable, as the firfl inftance, in 
the Englifh hiftory, of any public counte- 
nance given to this pernicious feducing 
mode of levying money. But the Houfe 
of Commons, which towards the clofe of this 
reign began to obferve every meafure of go- 
vernment with jealous attention, having re- 
monftrated -againft the inftitution as uncon- 
ftitutional and impolitic, James recalled the 
licence under the fanétion of which it had 
been eftablifhed”. 


“ Stith, p.191. Appendix, 23, &c. 
* Chalmer’s Annals, i. 325 
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By the fevere difcipline of martial law, the BOOK 
attivity of the colonifts was forced into a pro- — ™_, 
per direétion, and exerted itfelf in ufeful in- wor ior 
duftry. This, aided by a fertile foil and favour- promoted. 
able climate, foon enabled them to raife fuch a 
Jarge ftock of provifions, that they were no 
longer obliged to truft for fubfiftence to the 
precarious fupplies which they obtained or ex- 
torted from the Indians. In proportion as the 
Englith became more independent, the natives 
courted their friendfhip upon more equal 
terms. The happy effeéts of this were quickly 
felt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty Treaty with 
with one of their moft powerful and warlike “*™** 
tribes, fituated on the River Chickahominy, in 
which they confented to acknowledge them- 
felves fubjeéts to the King of Great Britain, to 
affume henceforth the name of Englifhmen, to 
fend a body of their warriors to the affiftance 
of the Englifh, as often as they took the field 
againft any enemy, and to depofit annually a 
ftipulated quantity of Indian corn in the ftore- 
houfes of the colony”. An event, which the 
early hiftorians of Virginia relate with peculiar 
fatisfaGtion, prepared the way for this union. 
Pocahuntas, the favourite daughter of the 
great Chief Powhatan, to whofe interceflion 


w Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry. Pars x. p. 33- 
Stith, p. 130 e 
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Boox Captain Smith was indebted for his life, per- 
IX. fevered in her partial attachment to the Eng- 
lith; and as fhe frequently vifited their fettle- 

ments, where fhe was always received with 
refpeétful hofpitality, her admiration of their 

arts and manners continued toincreafe. Dur- 

ing this intercourfe, her beauty, which is repre- 

fented as far fuperior to that of her countrywo- 

men, made fuch impreffion on the heart of Mr, 

Rel ™- Rolfe, a young man of rank in the colony, that 


ries the 
davehcer of he warmly folicited her to accept of him as a 


ndian 

Chic hufband. Where manners are fimple, court- 
fhip is not tedious. Neither artifice prevents, 
nor ceremony forbids the heart from declaring 
its fentiments. Pocahuntas readily gave her 
confent; Dale encouraged the alliance, and 
Powhatan did not difapprove it. The marriage 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and 
from that period a friendly correfpondence fub- 
fifted between the colony and all the tribes fub- 
je& to Powhatan, or that ftood in awe of his 
power. Rolfe and his princefs(for by that name 
thewriters of thelaft age always diftinguith her) 
fet out for England, where fhe was received 
by James and his Queen with the refpeé fuited 
to her birth. Being carefully inftruéted in the 
principles of the Chriftian faith, fhe was public- 
ly baptized, but died a few years after, on her 
return to America, leaving one fonfrom whom 
are {prung fome of the moft refpeétable families 
in 
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in Virginia, who boaft of their defcent from Boo x 
the race of the ancient rulers of their country*. | ™' 
But notwithftanding the vifible good effeéts of 
that alliance, none of Rolfe’s countrymen feem 
to have imitated the example which he fet 
them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of 
all the Europeans who have fettled in Ame. 
rica, the Englifh have availed themfelves leaft 
of this obvious method of conciliating the affec- 
tion of its original inhabitants; and, either from 
the fhynefs confpicuous in their national cha- 
racter, or from the want of that pliant facility 
of manners which accommodates itfelf to every 
fituation, they have been more averfe than the 
French and Portuguefe, or even the Spaniards, 
from incorporating with the native Americans, 
The Indians, courting fuch an union, offered 
theirdaughters in marriage to their new guetts: 
and when they did not accept of the proffered 
alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride 
and to their contempt of them as an inferior 
order of beings’. 


Durine the interval of tranquillity procured Landin 
Virginia 
by the alliance with Powhatan, an important fit be- 


comes pro- 


change was made in the ftate of the colony. perry. 


* Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. dé Bry. Pars x. p. 23. 
Stith, p. 129. 146. Smith’s Travels, p.113- 121. 
7 Beverley’s Hitt. of Virg. p. 25. 
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Book Hitherto no right of private property in land 
IX. had been eftablifhed. The fields that were 


eye 


Advantages. 


cleared-had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonifts; their produét was carried 
to the common ftorehoufes, and diftributed 
weekly to every family, according to its num- 
ber and exigencies. A fociety, deftitute of 
the firft advantage refulting from focial union, 
was not formed to profper. Induftry, when 
not excited by the idea of property in what 
was acquired by its own efforts, made no vigo- 
rous exertion. The head had no inducement 
to contrive, northe handtolabour. The idle 
and improvident trufted entirely to what was © 
iffued from the common ftore; the affiduity 
even of the fober and attentive relaxed, when 
they perceived that others were to reap the 
fruit of their toil; and it was computed, that 
the united induftry of the colony did not ac- 
complifh as much work in a week as might 
have been performed in a day, if each indi- 
vidual had laboured on his own account. In 
order to remedy this, Sir Thomas Dale divided 
a confiderable portion of the land into fimall 
lots, and granted one of thefe to each indi- 
vidual in full property. From the moment 
that induftry had the certain profpeét of a 
recompence, it advanced with rapid progrefs. 
The articles of primary neceflity were culti- 
vated with fo much attention as fecured the 
means 
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means of fubfiftence ; and fuch {chemes of im- B OO K 
provement were formed as prepared the way eee 
for the introduétion of opulence into the 

colony *. 


Tue induftrious {pirit, which began to rife Cutture of 
among the planters was foon direéted towards ae 
a new objeét; and they applied to it for fome 
time with fuch inconfiderate ardour as was 
productive of fatal confequences. The cul- 
ture of tobacco, which has fince become the 
ftaple of Virginia, and the fource of its prof- 
perity, was introduced about this time into the —_ 1616. 
colony. As the tafte for that weed continued 
to increafe in England, notwithftanding the 
zealous declamations of James againft it, the 
tobacco imported from Virginia came to a 
ready market; and though it was fo much in- 
ferior in quality or in eftimation to that raifed 
by the Spaniards in the Weft Indian iflands, 
that a pound of the latter fold for eighteen 
fhillings, and of the former for no more than 
three fhillings, it yielded a confiderable profit. 
Allured by the profpeét of fuch a certain and Bid confe- 
quick return, every other fpecies of induftry driling freee 
was negleéted. ‘The land which ought to have * 
been referved for raifing provifions, and even 


8 Smith's Travels, p.114. Stith, p.1gt. 
the 
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BOO k the ftreets of James-Town, were planted with 

‘ TX. tobacco. Various regulations were framed to 
reftrain this ill-direéted aétivity. But, from 
eagernefs for prefent gain, the planters difre- 
garded every admonition. ‘The means of fub- 
fiftence became fo feanty, as forced them to 
renew their demands upon the Indians, who, 
feeing no end of thofe exactions, their anti- 
pathy to the Englifh name revived with addi- 
tional rancour, and they began to form fchemes 
of vengeance, with a fecrecy and filence pecu- 
liar to Americans’. 


Meanwuite the colony, notwithftanding 
this error in its operations, and the cloud that 
was gathering over its head, continued to wear 

ana{pect of profperity. Itsnumbersincreafed by 
fucceflive migrations ; the quantity of tobacco 
exported became every year more contiderable, 
and feveral of the planters were not only in an 
eafy fituation, but advancing faft to opulence”; 
and by two events, which happened nearly at 
the fame time, both population and induftry 
were greatly promoted. As few women had 
hitherto ventured to encounter the hardfhips 
which were unavoidable in an unknown and 
uncultivated country, moft of the colonifts, 


* Stith, p. 140. 147. 164. 168. Smith, p.130. Pur- 
chas, iv. 1787. © Smith, p.139. 
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conttrained to livefingle,confideredthemfelves BOOK 
as no more than fojourners in aland to which —™_| 
they were not attached by the tender ties of a 
family and children. In order to induce them 
to fettle there, the company took advantage 
of the apparent tranquillity in the couniry, to 
fend out a confiderable number of young Young wo- 


men migrate 


women, of humble birth indeed, but of unex- from Eng- 
ceptionable charaéter, and encouraged the Bai Vi" 
planters, by premiuins and immunities, to 
marry them*, ‘Thefe new companions were 
received with fuch fondnefS, and many of them 
fo comfortably eftablithed, as invited others to 
follow their example; and by degrees thought- 
lefs adventurers, afluming the fentiments of 
virtuous citizens and of provident fathers of 
families, became folicitous about the profperity 
of a country, which they now | onfidered as 
theirown. As the colonifts began to form 
more extenfive plans of induftry, they were 
unexpettedly furnifhed with means of exe- 
cuting them with greater facility. A Dutch Neer: tt 
fhip from the coaft of Guinea, having failed 
up James-River, fold a part of her cargo of 
negroes to the planters*; and as that hardy 
race was found more capable of enduring 
fatigue under a fultry climate than Europeans, 
their number has been increafed by continual 


© Stith, p. 166. 197- 4 Beverley, p. 37. 
VOL. Iv. P importation ; 
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importation ; their aid feems now to be efien- 
tial to the exiftence of the colony, and the 
greater part of field-labour in Virginia is per- 
formed by fervile hands. 


Bur asthe condition of the colonyimproved, 
the {pirit of its members became more inde- 
pendent. To Englifhmen the fummary and 
fevere decifions of martial law, however tem- 
pered by the mildnefs of their governors, ap- 
peared intolerably oppreflive; and they longed 
to recover the privileges to which they had 
been accuftomed under the liberal form of 
government in their native country. In com- 
pliance with this {pirit, Sir George Yeardley, 
in the year 1619, called the firft general affem- 
bly that was ever held in Virginia; and the 
numbers of the people were now fo increafed, 
and their fettlements fo difperfed, that eleven 
corporations appeared by their reprefentatives 
in this convention, where they were permitted 
to affume legiflative power, and to exercife the 
nobleft funétion of free men. The laws enaéted 
in it feem neither to have been many, nor of 
great importance; but the meeting was highly 
acceptable to the people, as they now beheld 
among themfelves an image of the Englith 
conftitution, which they reverenced as the 
moft perfeét model of free government. In 
order to render this refemblance more com- 

ie plete, 
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plete, and the rights of the planters more 
certain, the company iffued a charter or ordi- 
nance, which gave a legal and permanent form 
to the government of the colony. The fupreme 
legiflative authority in Virginia, in imitation 
of that in Great Britain, was divided and 
lodged partly in the governor, who held the 
place of the fovereign; partly in a council of 
ftate named by the company, which pofleffed 
fome of the diftinétions, and exercifed fome of 
the funétions belonging to the peerage; partly 
in a general council or affembly compofed of 
the reprefentatives of the people, in which 
were vefled powers and privileges fimilar to 
thofe of the Houfe of Commons. In both 
thefe councils all queftions were to be deter- 
mined by the majority of voices, and a nega- 
tive was referved to the governor ; but no law 
or ordinance, though approved of by all the 
three members of the legiflature, was to be of 
force, until it was ratified in England by a 
general court of the company, and returned 
under its feal*. Thus the conftitution of the 
colony was fixed, and the members of it are 
henceforth to be confidered, not merely as 
{ervants of a commercial company, dependant 
on the will and orders of their fuperior, but as 
free men and citizens. 


© Stith, Atppendix, p.32, kc. 
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Tux natural effeét of that happy change in 
their condition was an increafe of their in- 
duftry. The produé of tobacco in Virginia 
was now equal, not only to the confumption of 
it in Great Britain’, but could furnifh fome 
quantity for a foreign market. The company 
opened a trade for it with Holland, and eftab- 
lithed warehoufes in Middleburgh and Flufh- 
ing. James, and his privy council, alarmed 
at feeing the commerce of'a commodity, for 
which the demand was daily increafing, turned 
into a channel that tended to the diminution 
of the revenue, by depriving it of a confider- 
able duty impofed on the importation of to-' 
bacco, interpofed with vigour to check this 
innovation. Some expedient was found, by 
which the matter was adjufted for the prefents 


f It is a matter of fome curiofity to trace the progrefs of 
the confumption of this unneceflary commodity. The ufe of 
tobacco feems to have been firfl introduced into England 
about the year 1586. Poffibly a few feafaring perfons may 
have acquired a relifh for it by their intercourfe with the 
Spaniards previous to that period; but the ufe of it cannot 
be denominated a national habit fooner than the time I have 
mentioned. Upon an average of the feven years immedi- 
ately preceding the year 1622, the whole import of tubacco 
into England amounted to a hundred and forty-two thoufand 
and eighty-five pounds weight. Stith, p.246. From this 
it appears, that the taite had {pread with a rapidity which is 
remarkable, But how inconfiderable is that quantity to 
what is now confumed in Great Britain ! 


but 
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but it is remarkable as the firft inftance of a 
difference in fentiment between the parent 
ftate and the colony, concerning their re- 
{pective rights. The former concluded, that 
the trade of the colony fhould be confined to 
England, and all its produétions be landed 
there. The latter claimed, not only the ge- 
neral privilege of Englifhmen to carry their 
commodities to the beft market, but pleaded 
the particular conceffions in their charter, by 
which an unlimited freedom of commerce 
feemed to be granted to them*®. The time 
for a more full difcuffion of this important 
queftion was not yet arrived. 


Bur while the colony continued to increafe 
fo faft, that fettlements were fcattered, not 
only along the banks of -James and York 
Rivers, but began to extend to the Rapahan- 
nock, and even to the Potowmack, the Englith, 
relying on their own numbers, and deceived 
by this appearance of profperity, lived in full 
fecurity. They neither attended to the move- 
ments of the Indians, nor fufpeéted their 
machinations, and though furrounded by a 
people whom they might have known from 
experience to be both artful and vindictive, 
they negleéted every precaution for their own 


£ Stith, p. 200, &e. 
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BOOK fafety that was requifite in fuch a fituation. 
waht Like the peaceful inhabitants of a fociety 
completely eftablifhed, they were no longer 
foldiers but citizens, and were fo intent on 
what was fubfervient to the comfort or embel- 
lifhment of civil life, that every martial exer- 
cife began to be laid afide as unneceflary. 
The Indians, whom they commonly employed 
as hunters, were furnifhed with fire-arms, and 
taught to ufe them with dexterity. They were 
permitted to frequent the habitations of the 
Englifh at all hours, and received as innocent 
vifitants whom there was no reafon to dread. 
This inconfiderate fecurity enabled the In- 
dians to prepare for the execution of that plan 
of vengeance, which they meditated with all 
the deliberate forethought which is agreeable 
to their temper. . Nor did they want a leader 
capable of conduéting their fchemes with ad- 
sweat  drefs, On the death of Powhatan, in the year 


waflacre of 


the Engh 1648, Opechancanough fucceeded him, not 
porarted only as wirowanee, or chief of his own tribe, 
but in that extenfive influence over all the 
Indian nations of Virginia, which induced 
the Englith writers to diftinguifh them by the 
name of Emperor. According to the Indian 
tradition, he was not a native of Virginia, but 
came from a diftant country to the fouth- 
weft, poflibly from fome province of the Mex- 


ican 
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ican empire’. But as he was confpicwous for 
all the qualities of higheft eftimation among 
favages, a fearlefs courage, great ftrength 
and agility of body, and crafty policy, he 
quickly rofe to eminence and power. Soon 
after his elevation to the fupreme command, 
a general maflacre of the Englifh feems to 
have been refolved upon; and during four 
years, the means of perpetrating it with the 
greateft facility ‘and fuccefs were concerted 
with amazing fecrecy. All the tribes conti- 
guous to the Englifh fettlements were fuc- 
ceflively gained, except thofe on the eaftern 
fhore, from whom, on account of their pecu- 
liar attachment to their new neighbours, every 
circumftance that might difcover what they 
intended was carefully concealed. ‘To each 
tribe its ftation was allotted,. and the part it 
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was to aét prefcribed. On the morning of March as 


the day confecrated to vengeance, each was 
at the place of rendezvous appointed, while 
the Englifh were fo little aware of the im- 
pending deftruéction, that they received with 
unfufpicious hofpitality feveral perfons fent 
by Opechancanough, under pretext of deli- 
vering prefents of venifon and fruits, but in 
Teality to obferve their motions. Finding 
them perfeétly fecure, at mid-day, the mo- 


» Beverley, p. 51. 
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B ar ©K ment that was previoufly fixed for this deed 

wel of horror, the Indians rufhed gt once upon 
them in all their different fettlements, and 
murdered mien, women, and children, with 
undiftinguifhing rage, and that rancorous 
cruelty with which favages treat their enemies. 
In one hour nearly a fourth part of the whole 
colony was cut off, almoft without knowing 
by whofe hands they fell. The flaughter 
would have been univerfal, if compaffion, or 
afenfe of duty, had not moved a converted 
Indian, to whom the fecret was communicated 
the night before the mafiacre, to reveal it to 
his matter in fuch time as to fave James-Town, 
and fome adjacent fettlements; and if the 
Englith in other diftriés had not run to their 
arms with refolution prompted by defpair, 
and defended themfelves fo bravely as to re- 
pulfe their aflailants, who, in the execution of 
their plan, did not difcover courage equal to 
the fagacity and art with which they had 
concerted it '. 


. Bur though the blow was thus prevented 
from defcending with its full effeét, it proved 
very grievous to an infant colony. In fome 
fettlements not a fingle Englifhman efcaped. 
Many perfons of prime note in the colony, and 


1 Stith, p.208, &c. Purchas, iv, 1788, &c. 
among 
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among thefe feveral members of the council, 
were flain. The furvivors, overwhelmed with 
grief, aftonifhment, and terror, abandoned all 
their remote fettlements, and, crowding to- 
gether for fafety to James-Town, did not oc- 
cupy a territory of greater extent than had 
been planted foon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in Virginia. Confined within 
thofe narrow boundaries, they were lefs intent 
on fchemes of induftry than on thoughts of 
revenge. Every man took arms. <A bloody 
war againft the Indians commenced ; and, 
bent on exterminating the whole race, neither 
old nor young were fpared. The conduét of 
the Spaniards in the fouthern regions of Ame- 
rica was openly propofed as the moft proper 
model to imitate* ; and regardlefs, like them, 
of thofe principles of faith, honour, and hu- 
manity,which regulatchoftility among civilifed 
nations and fet bounds to its rage, the Englifh 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to 
accomplifh their defign. They hunted the 
Indians like wild beafts, rather than enemies ; 
and as the purfuit of them to their places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered their 
country, was both difficult and dangerous, 
they endeavoured to allure them from their 


* k Stith, p.233. 
inaccef- 
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BOOK inacceflible faftnefies by offers of peace and 
oa promifes of oblivion, made with fuch an artful 


1623. 


appearance of fincerity as deceived their 
crafty leader, and induced them to return to 
their. former fettlements, and refume their 
ufual peaceful occupations. The behaviour 
of the two people feemed now to be perfectly 
reverfed. The Indians, like men acquainted 
with the principles of integrity and good faith, 
on which the intercourfe between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and 
lived in abfolute,fecurity without fufpicion of 
danger; while the Englifh, with perfidious 
craft, were preparing to imitate favages in 
their revenge and cruelty. On the approach 
of harveft, when they knew an hoftile attack 
would be moft formidable and fatal, they fell 
fuddenly upon all the Indian plantations, mur- 
dered every perfon on whom they could lay 
hold, and drove the reft to the woods, where 
fo many perifhed with hunger, that fome of 
the tribes neareft to the Englith were totally 
extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the . 
perpetrators laboured to reprefent as a necef- 
fary aét. of retaliation, was followed by fome 
happy effects. It delivered the colony fo en- 
tirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
fettlements began again to extend, and its in- 
duftry to revive. 

But 
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' Bur unfortunately at this junéture the ftate 
of the company in England, in which the pro- 
perty of Virginia and the government of the 
colony fettled there were vetted, prevented it 
from feconding the efforts of the planters, by 
fuch a reinforcement of men, and fuch a fupply 
of neceflaries, as were requifite to replace 
what they had loft. The company was ori- 
ginally compofed of many adventurers, and 
increafed fo faft by the junéction of new mem- 
bers, allured by the profpeét of gain, or the 
defire of promoting a fcheme of public utility, 
that its general courts formed a numerous 
affembly': The operation of every political 
principle and paflion, that fpread through the 
kingdom, was felt in thofe popular meetings, 
and inflienced their decifions. As towards 
the clofe of James’s reign more juft and en- 
larged fentiments with refpeét to conftitutional 
liberty were diffufed among the people, they 
came to underftand their rights better and to 
affert them with greater boldnefs; a diftine- 
tion formerly little known, but now familiar 
in Englifh policy, began to be eftablifhed be- 
tween the court and country parties, and the 
leaders of each endeavoured to derive power 
and confequence from every quarter.. Both 
exerted themfelves with emulation, in order 


' Stith, p.272. 276. 
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B os O K to obtain the direétion of a body fo numerous 
—” and refpeétable as the company of Virginian 


James in- 
Ritutes an 
inquiry into 
their con- 
duct," 


adventurers. In confequence of this, bufinefs 
had been conduéted in every general court 
for fome years, not with the temperate fpirit 
of merchants deliberating concerning their 
mutual intereft, but with the animofity and 
violence natural to numerous affemblies, by 
which rival faétions contend for fuperiority ™. 


As the King did not often affemble the 
great council of the nation in parliament, the 
general courts of the company became a 
theatre, on which popular orators difplayed 
their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, ° 
and aéts of the privy council, with refpeét to 
the commerce and police of the colony, were 
canvafied there with freedom, and cenfured 
with feverity, ill-fuited to the lofty ideas which 
James entertained of his own wifdom, and the 
extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing fpirit of difcuflion, the minifters 
employed all their addrefs and influence to 
gain as many members of the company as . 
might give them the direétion of’ their deli- 
berations. But fo unfuecefsful were they in 
this attempt, that every meafure propofed by 
them was reprobated by a vaft majority, and 


™ Stith, p.229, &e. Chalmers, p. 59. 
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fometimes without any reafon, but becaufe 
they were the propofers of it. James, little 
favourable to the power of any popular affem- 
‘bly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain to obtain an 
afcendant, began to entertain thoughts of 
diffolving the company, and new-modelling 
its conftitution. Pretexts, neither unplaufible, 
nor deftitute of fome foundation, feemed to 
juttify this meafure. The flow progrefs of the 
colony, the large fums of money expended, 
and great number of men who had perifhed 
in attempting to plant it, the late maflacre 
by the Indians, and every difafter that had 
befallen the Englith from their firft migration 
to America, were imputed folely to the inabi- 
lity of a numerous company to conduct an 
enterprife fo complex and arduous. ‘Thenation 
felt fenfibly its difappointment in a fcheme in 
which it had engaged with fanguine expect- 
ations of advantage, and wifhed impatiently 
for fuch an impartial fcrutiny into former pro- 
ceedings as might fuggeft more falutary mea- 
{ures in the future adminiftration of the colony. 
The prefent ftate of its affairs, as well as the 
withes of the people, feemed to call for the in- 
terpofition of the crown ; and James, eager to 
difplay the fuperiority of his royal wifdom, in 
correéting thofe errors into which the company 

had 
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had been betrayed by inexperience in the arts 
of government, boldly undertook the work of 
reformation. Without regarding the rights 
conveyed to the company by their charter, 
and without the formality of any judicial pro- 
ceeding for annulling it, he, by virtue of his 
prerogative, ifued a commiflion, empowering 
fome of the judges, and other perfons of note, 
to examine into all the tranfaétions of the 
company from its firft eftablifhment, and to lay 
the refult of their inquiries, together with their 
opinion concerning the moft effeétual means of 
rendering the colony more profperous", before 
the privy council. At the fame time, by a {train 
of authority ftill higher, he ordered all the 
records and papers of the company to be feized, 
and two of its principal officers to be arrefted. 
Violent and arbitrary as thefe aéts of authority 
may now appear, the commiflioners carried on 
their inquiry without any obftruétion, but what 
arole from fome feeble and ineffeétual remon- 
ftrances of the company. ‘The commiflioners, 
though they conduéted their ferutiny with 
much aétivity and vigour°, did not communi- 
cate any of their proceedings to the company; 
but their report, with refpeét to its operations, 
feems to have been very unfavourable, as the 


® Stith, p. 288. ° Smith’s Travels, p.165, &c- 
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King, in confequence of it, fignitied to the B OOK 
company his intention of vefting the fupreme ca 
government of the company in a governor and Micanca 
twelve affiftants, to be refident in England, and ‘eased 
the executive power in a council of twelve, its charter, 
which fhould refide in Virginia. The governor 

and affiftants were to be originally appointed 

by the King. Future vacancies were to be 
fupplied by the governor and his affiftants, but 

their nomination was not to take effeét until 

it fhould be ratified by the privy council. The 

twelve counfellors in Virginia were to be cho- 

fen by the governor and afliftants; and this 

choice was likewife fubjeéted to the review of 

the privy counci]. With an intention to quiet 

the minds of the colonifts, it was declared that 

private property fhould be deemed facred ; 

and for the more effeétual fecurity of it, all 

grants of lands from the former company 

were to be confirmed by the new one. In 

order to facilitate the execution of this plan, 

the King required the company initantly to 
furrender its charter into his hands ?. 


Bur here James and his minifters encoun- company 
tered a {pirit, of which they feem not to have 
been aware. They found the members of the 
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BO OK company unwilling tamely to relinquith rights 


Ix. 
ee 


O€&. 20. 


Nov, 10. 


of franchifes, conveyed to them with fuch 
legal formality, that upon faith in their va- 
lidity they had expended confiderable fums* ; 
and ftill more averfe to the abolition of a 
popular form of government, in which every 
proprietor had a voice, in order to fubject a 
colony, in which they were deeply interefted, 
to the dominion of a fmall junto abfolutely 
dependant on the crown. Neither promifes 
nor threats could induce them to depart from 
thefe fentiments; and in a general court the 
King’s propofal was almoft unanimouifly re- 
jected, and a refolution taken to defend to tlie 
utmoft their chartered rights, if thefe fhould 
be called in queftion in any court of juftice. 
James, highly offended at their prefumption in 
daring to oppofe his will, directed a writ of guo 
warranto to be iflued againfk the company, 
that the validity of its charter might be tried 
in the Court of King’s Bench ; and in order to 
aggravate the charge, by collecting additional 
proofs of mal-adminiftration, he appointed 
fome perfons in whom he could confide, to 
repair to Virginia to infpeét the ftate of the 
colony, and inquire into the conduct of the 
company, and of its officers there. 


* Chalmers, p. 61. 
THE 
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Tue law-fuit in the King’s Bench did not so ox 
hang long in fufpenfe. It terminated, as was, !*- 


. «p diffolution of 
charter was forfeited, the company was dif- the com- 


folved, and all the rights and privileges con- "Sine 
ferred upon it returned to the King, from *”* 
whom they flowed’. - 


Some writers, particularly Stith, the moft Defiss in 


the firtt con- 


intelligent and beft informed hiftorian of Vir- trusivo of 
ginia, mention the diffolution of the company aiaaaiie 
as a moft difaftrous event to the colony. 
Animated with liberal fentiments, imbibed 

in an age when the principles of liberty were 

more fully unfolded than under the reign of 
James, they viewed his violent and arbitrary 
proceedings on this occafion with fuch indig- 
nation, that their abhorrence of the means 

which he employed to accomplifh his defign 

feems to have rendered them incapable of 
contemplating its effeéts with difcernment 

and candour. There is not perhaps any mode 

of governing an infant colony lefs friendly 

to its liberty, than the dominion of an exclu- 

five corporation, poffeffed of all the powers 
which James had conferred upon the com- 

pany of adventurers in Virginia. During fe- 


* Rymer, vol. xvii. p.618, &c, Chalmers, p. 62. 
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B OO K veral years the colonifts can hardly be confi- 


IX. 
yn 


dered in any other light than as fervants to 
the company, nourifhed out of its ftores, 
bound implicitly to obey its orders, and fub- 
jeéted to the moft rigorous of all forms of go- 
vernment, that of martial law. Even after the 
native {pirit of Englifhmen began to roufe 
under oppreflion, and had extorted from their 
fuperiors the right of enaéting laws for the 
government of that community of which they 
were members, as no aét, though approved 
of by all the branches of the provincial legif- 
lature, was held to be of legal force, until it 
was ratified by a general court in England, 
the company ftill retained the paramount au- 
thority in its own hands. Nor was the power 
of the company more favourable to the pro- 
{perity of the colony than to its freedom. A 
numerous body of merchants, as long as its 
operations are purely commercial, may carry 
them on with difcernment and fuccef’. But 
the mercantile fpirit feems ill adapted to con- 
duét an enlarged and liberal plan of civil po- 
licy, and colonies have feldom grown up to’ 
maturity and vigour under its narrow and in- 
terefted regulations. To the unavoidable de- 
feéts in adminiftration which this occafioned, 
were added errors arifing from inexperience, 
The Englifh merchants of that age had not 
thofe extenfive views which a general com- 
merce 
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merce opens to fuch as have the direétion of BOOK 
it. When they firft began to venture out of ~~ 
the beaten track, they groped their way with 
timidity and hefitation. Unacquainted with 

the climate and foil of America, and ignorant 

of the produétions beft fuited to them, they 

feem to have had no fettled plan of improve- 

ment, and their fehemes were continually 
varying. - Their fyftem of government was 

equally fluétuating. In the courfe of eighteen 

years ten different perfons prefided over the 
province as chief governors. No wonder that, 

under fuch adminiftration, all the efforts to 

give vigour and ftability to the colony fhould 

prove abortive, or produce only flender effects, 

Thefe efforts, however, when eftimated ac- 
cording to the ideas of that age, either with 

refpeét to commerce or to policy, were very 
confiderable, and conduéted with aftomfhing 
perfeverance, 


Avove an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds Weaknet 
were expended in this firft attempt to plant an coloay. 
Englith colony in America‘; and more than 
nine thoufand perfons were fent out from the 
mother country to people this new fettlement, 

At the diffolution of the company, the nation, 


in return for this wafte of treafure and of 


* Smith’s Travels, p. 42, 167, 
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BOOK people, did not receive from Virginia an an- 
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Temporary 


council ap- 
pointed for 


the govern- 
ment of Vir- 


ginia, 


Aug. 26, 


nual importation of commodities exceeding 
twenty thoufand pounds in value; and the 
colony was fo far from having added ftrength 
to the ftate by an increafe of population, that, 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty-four, fearcely two thoufand perfons 
furvived"“: a wretched remnant of the nu- 
merous emigrants who had flocked thither with 
fanguine expectations of a very different fate. 


Tur company, like all unprofperous focie- 
ties, fell unpitied. The violent hand with 
which prerogative had invaded its rights was 
forgotten, and new profpects of fuccefs opened, 
under a form of government exempt from all 
the defeéts to which paft difafters were im- 
puted. The king and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in refolving to encourage 
the colony. Soon after the final judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bench againft the com- 
pany, James appointed a council of twelve 
perfons to take the temporary direétion of 
affairs in Virginia, that he might have leifure 
to frame with deliberate confideration proper 
regulations for the permanent government of 
the colony‘. Pleafed with fuch an opportunity 
of exercifing his talents as a legiflator, he began 


¥ Chalmers’ Annals, p. 69. Y Rymer, xvii. 618, &c. 
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to turn his attention towards the fubje@ ; but 
death prevented him from completing his plan. 


Cuances I. on his acceffion to the throne, 
adopted all his father’s maxims with refpeé to 
the colony in Virginia. He declared it to be 
a part of the empire annexed to the crown, 
and immediately fubordinate to its jurifdic- 
tion: he conferred the title of Governor on 
Sir George Yardely, and appointed him, in 
conjunétion with a council of twelve, and a 
fecretary, to exercife fupreme authority there, 
and enjoined them to conform, in every point, 
to fuch inftructions as from time to time they 
might receive from him”. J'rom the tenor of 
the King’s commiflion, as well as from the 
known fpirit of his policy, it is apparent, that 
he intended toveft every power of government, 
both legiflative and executive, in the governor 
and council, without recourfe to the reprefent- 
atives of the people, ‘as poffefling a right to 
enact laws for the community, or to impofe 
taxes upon it. Yardely and his council, who 
feem to have been fit inftruments for carrying 
this fyftem of arbitrary rule into execution, did 
not fail to put fuch aconftruétion on the words 
of their commiffion as was moft favourable to 


w Rymer, xviii. 72. $11. 
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their own jurifdiétion. Duringa great part of 
Charles’s reign, Virginia knew no other law 
than the will of the Sovereign. Statutes were 
publifhed, and taxes impofed, without once 
calling the reprefentatives of the people to 
authorife them by their fanétion. At the fame 
time that the colonifts were bereaved of politi- 
cal rights, which they deemed effential to free- 
men and citizens, their private property was 
violently invaded. A proclamation was iffued, 
by which, under pretexts equally abfurd and 
frivolous, they were prohibited from felling to- 
bacco to any perfon but certain commiflioners 
appointed by the King to purchafe it on his ac- 
count*; and they had the cruel mortification 
to behold the Sovereign, who fhould have af- 
forded them proteétion, engrofs all the profits: 
of their induftry, by feizing the only valuable 
commodity which they had to vend, and re.» 
taining the monopoly of it in his own hands. 
While the ftaple of the colony in Virginia funk 
in value under the oppreffion and reftraints of 
a monopoly, property in land was rendered in- 
fecure by various grants of it, which Charles 
inconfiderately beftowed upon his favourites. 
Thefe were not only of fuch exorbitant ex- 
tent as to be unfavourable to the progrefs of 


* Rymer, xviii, 19. 
culti- 
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cultivation; but from inattention, or imperfect 
acquaintance with the geography of the coun- 
try, their boundaries were fo inaccurately de- 
fined, that large traéts already occupied and 
planted were often included in them. 


Tse murmurs and complaints which fuch a 
fyftem of-adminiftration excited, were aug- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir John 
Harvey, who fucceeded Yardely in the govern- 


ment of the colony’, enforced every act of 


power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, 
he added infolence to oppreflion, and neither 
regarded the fentiments, nor liftened to the re- 
monttrances of the people under his command, 
The colonifts, far from the feat of government, 
and overawed by authority derived from a royal 
commiflion, fubmitted long to his tyranny and 
exaétions. ‘Their patience was at laft ex- 
hautted ; and in a tranfport of popular rage 
and indignation, they feized their governor, 
and fent him a prifoner to England, accom- 
panied by two of their number, whom they 
deputed to prefer their accufations againft him 
to the King. But this attempt to redrefs 
their own wrongs, by a proceeding fo fum- 
mary and violent as is hardly ¢onfiftent with 
any idea of regular government, and can be 
¥ Rymer, xviii. g80. 
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as rarely occur in civil fociety, was altogether 
repugnant to every notion which Charles en- 
tertained with refpeét to the obedience due by 
fubjeéts to their fovereign. To him the con- 
dué& of the colonifts appeared to be not only 
an ufurpation of his right to judge and to 
punith one of his own officers, but an open and 
audacious act of rebellion againft his authority. 
Without deigning to admit their deputies into 
his prefence, or to hear one article of their 
charge againft Harvey, the King inftantly fent 
him back to his former ftation, with an ample 
renewal of all the powers belonging to it. 
But though Charles deemed this vigorous ftep 
neceflary in order to affert his own authority, 
and to teftify his difpleafure with thofe who 
had prefumed to offer fuch an infult to it, he 
feems to have been fo fenfible of the griev- 
ances under which the colonifts groaned, and 
of the chief fource from which they flowed, 
that foon after he not only removed a governor 
fo juftly odious to them, but named as a fuc- 
ceflor Sir William Berkeley, a perfon far fu- 
perior to Harvey in rank and abilities, and ftill 
more diftinguifhed by poffefling all the popular 
virtues to which the other was a ftranger*, 


* Beverley’s Hift. of Virg. p. 50. Chalmers’ Annals, 
1, 118, &e, 4 
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Unper his government the colony in Vir- BOOK 
ginia remained, with fome fhort intervals of ; = : 
interruption, almoft forty years; and to his si. 


; wi ec: ee , Berkeley 
mild and prudent adminiftration its increafe app.inted 


and profperity is in a great meafure to be itseid 
afcribed. It was indebted, however, to the senate 
King himfelf for fuch a reform of its confti- 
tution and policy, as gave a different afpect to 

the colony, and animated all its operations 

with new fpirit. Though the tenor of Sir 
William Berkeley’s commiffion was the fame 

with that of his predeceflor, he received in- 
ftruétions under the great feal, by which he 

was empowered to declare, that in all its con- 
cerns, civil as well as ecclefiattical, the colony 

was to be governed according to the laws of 
England: he was direéted to iffué writs for otha 
eleéting reprefentatives of the people, who, rig 
in conjunétion with the governor and council, 

were to form a general aflembly, and to pof- 

fefs fupreme legiflative authority in the com- 
munity: he was ordered to eftablifh courts of 
juftice, in which all queftions, whether civil 

or criminal, were to be decided agreeably to 

the forms of judicial procedure in the mother 
country, It isnot eafy to difcover what were 

the motives which induced a monarch, tena- 

cious in adhering to any opinion or fyftem 
which he had once adopted, jealous to excefs 

of his own rights, aud adverfe on every oc- 


cation 
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cafion to any extenfion of the privileges 
claimed by his people, to relinquifh his ori- 
ginal plan of adminiftration in the colony, 
and to grant fuch immunities to his fubjeéts 
fettled there. From the hiftorians of Virginia, 
no lefs fuperficial than ill-informed, no light 
can be derived with refpeé to this point. It 
is moft probable, the dread of the fpirit then 
rifing in Great Britain, extorted from Charles 
conceffions fo favourable to Virginia. After 
an intermiffion of almoft twelve years, the 
ftate of his affairs compelled him to have re- 
courfe to the great council of the nation. 
There his fubjeéts would find a jurifdiétion 
independent of the crown, and able to con- 
trol its authority. There they hoped for legal 
redrefs of all their grievances. As the colo- 
nifts in Virginia had applied for relief to a 
former parliament, it might be expected with 
certainty that they would lay their cafe before 
the firft meeting of an affembly, in which they 
were fecure of a favourable audience. Charles 
knew, that if the fpirit of his adminiftration 
in Virginia were to be tried by the maxims 
of the Englith ‘conftitution, it muft be fe- - 
verely reprehended. He was aware that many 
meafures of greater monient in his govern- 
ment would be brought under a ftriét review 
in parliament; and unwilling to give mal. 
contents the advantage of adding a charge of 

oppreffion 
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oppreflion in the remote part of his dominions 8 Oo K 
to a catalogue of domeftic grievances, he art- , & 
fully endeavoured to take the merit of having 
granted voluntarily to his people in Virginia 

fuch privileges as he forefaw would be ex- 

torted from him. 


Bur though Charles eftablifhed the internal Mio 

government of Virginia on a model fimilar to snder the 
that of the Englifh contftitution, and conferred ao 
on his fubjeéts there all the rights of freemen 
and citizens, he was extremely folicitous to 
maintain its connection with the parent flate. 
With this view he inftruéted Sir William 
Berkeley ftriétly to prohibit any commerce of 
the colony with foreign nations ; and in order 
more certainly to fecure exclufive poffeflion 
of all the advantages arifing from the fale of 
its productions, he was required to take a 
bond from the mafter of each veffel that 
failed from Virginia, to land his cargo in 
fome part of the King’s dominions in Eu. 
rope*. Even under this reftraint, fuch is the 
kindly influené¢e of free government on fo- 
eiety, the colony advanced fo rapidly in in- 
duftry and population, that at the beginning 
of the civil war the Englith fettled in it ex- 
ceeded twenty thoufand’, 


* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 219. 232. P Ibid. p, 125. 
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Gratitupe towards a monarch, from whofe 
hands they had received immunities which 
they had long wifhed, but hardly expeéted to 
enjoy, the influence and example of a popular 
governor, paffionately devoted to the interefts 
of his mafter, concurred in preferving invio- 
lated loyalty among the colonifts. Even after 
monarchy was abolifhed, after one King had 
been beheaded, and another driven into exile, 
the authority of the crown continued to be 
acknowledged and revered in Virginia. Irri- 
tated at this open defiance of its power, the _ 
parliament iffued an ordinance, declaring, 
that as the fettlement in Virginia had been 
made at the coft and by the people of England, 
it ought to be fubordinate to and dependant 
upon the Englifh commonwealth, and fubjeé 
to fuch laws and regulations as are or fhall be 
made in parliament: that, inftead of this du- 
tiful fubmiffion, the colonifts had difclaimed 
the authority of the ftate, and audacioufly re. 
belled againft it; that on this account they 
were denounced notorious traitors, and not 
only all veffels belonging to natives of Eng- 
land, but thofe of foreign nations, were pro-. 
hibited to enter their ports, or to carry on any 
commerce with them. 


Ir was not the mode of that age to wage a 
war of words alone. The efforts of an high- 
fpirited 
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fpirited government in afferting its own dig- 
nity were prompt and vigorous. A powerful 
fyuadron, with a confiderable body of land 
forces, was difpatched to reduce the Virgini- 
ans to obedience. After compelling the co- 
lonies in Barbadoes and the other iflands to 
fubmit to the commonwealth, the fquadron 
entered the Bay of Chefapeak. Berkeley, 
with more courage than prudence, took arms 
to oppofe this formidable armament; but he 
could not long maintain fuch an unequal con- 
teft. His gallant refiftance, however, pro« 
cured favourable terms to the people under 
his government. A general indemnity for 
all paft offences was granted ; they acknow- 
ledged the anthority of the commonwealth, 
and were admitted toa participation of all 
the rights enjoyed by citizens‘. Berkeley, 
firm to his principles of loyalty, difdained to 
make any ftipulation for himfelf; and choof- 
ing to pafs his days far removed from the feat 
of a government which he detefted, continued 
to refide in Virginia as a private man, beloved 
and refpeéted by all over whom he had form- 
erly prefided, 


Nor fatisfied with taking meafures to fubjeé& 
the colonies, the commonwealth turned its 


© Thurlow’s State Papers, i. 197. Chalmers? Annals, 
p.122. Beverley’s Hilt. p. 53. : 
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retaining them in dependence on the parent 
ftate, and of fecuring to it the benefit of their 
increafing commerce. ~ With this view the 
parliament framed two laws, one of which 
exprefsly prohibited all mercantile intercourfe 
between the colonies and foreign ftates, and 
the other ordained, that no produétion of Afia, 
Africa, or America, fhould be imported into 
the dominions of the commonwealth, but in 
veflels belonging to Englifh owners, or to the 
people of the colonies fettled there, and navi- 
gated by an Englifh commander’, and by 
crews of which the greater part muft be 
Englifhmen. But while the wifdom of the 
commonwealth prefcribed the channel in 
which the trade of the colonies was to be car- 
ried on, it was folicitous to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the ftaple commodity of Vir- 
ginia by an aét of parliament, which gave 
legal force to all the injun@tions of James 
acing againft planting tobacco in Eng- 
and‘, 


Unper governors appointed by the com- 
monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he ufurped 


‘the fupreme power, Virginia remained almoft 


nine years in perfec tranquillity. During 


* Scobel’s A@s, p. 132. 176. © Ibid, p. 117, 
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that period, many adherents to the royal party, 
and among thefe fome gentlemen of good fami- 
lies, in order to avoid danger and oppreflion, 
to which they were expofed in England, or in 
hopes of repairing their ruined fortunes, re- 
forted thither. Warmly attached to the caufe 
for which they had fought and fuffered, and 
animated with all the paflions natural to men 
recently engaged in a fierce and long pro- 
traéted civil war, they, by their intercourfe 
with the colonifts, confirmed them in princi- 
ples of loyalty, and added to their impatience 
and indignation under the reftraints impofed 
on their commerce by their new maflers. On 
the death of Mathews, the laft governor named 
by Cromwell, the fentiments and inclination 
of the people, no longer under the control of 
authority, burft out with violence. They 
forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his re- 
tirement; they unanimoufly elected him go- 
vernor of the colony: and as he refufed to 
aét under an ufurped authority, they boldly 
erected the royal ftandard, and acknowledging 
Charles II. to be their lawful fovereign, pro- 
claimed him with all his titles; and the Vir- 
ginians long boafted, that as they were the laft 
of the King’s fubjeéts who renounced their 
allegiance, they were the firft who returned to 
their duty‘. 
Beverley, p. 55. Chalmers, p. 124. 
Happity 
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Harrity for the people of Virginia, a re- 
volution in England, no lefs fudden and uns 
expected, feated Charles on the throne of his 
anceftors, and faved them from the fevere 
chaftifement to which their premature de- 
claration in his favour muft have expofed them. 
On receiving the firft account of this event, 
the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
verlal and unbounded. Thefe, however, were 
not of long continuance. Gracious but un- 
productive profeflions of efteem and good-will 
were the only return made by Charles to 
loyalty and fervices, which in their own efti- 
mation were fo diftinguifhed that no recom. 
pence was beyond what they might claim. If 
the King’snegleét and ingratitude difappointed 
all the fanguine hopes which their vanity had 
founded on the merit of their paft conduét, 
the fpirit which influenced parliament in its 
commercial deliberations opened a profpeét 
that alarmed them with refpect to their future 
fituation. In framing regulations for the en- 
couragement of trade, which, during the 
cenyulfions of civil war, and amidft continual 
fluctuations in government, had met with 
fuch obftruétion that it declined in every quar- 
ter; the Houfe of Commons, intftead of grant- 
ing the colonies that relief which they ex- 
pected from the reftraints in their commerce 
impofed by the commonwealth and Cromwell, 
not only adopted all their ideas concerning this 

3 branch 
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branch of legiflation, but extended them 8 : Ne K 
farther. This produced the a@ of navigation, _™ -_ 
the moft important and memorable of any in ae 
the ftatute-book with refpeét to the hiftory of - 
Englifh commerce. By it, befides feveral 
momentous articles foreign to the fubject of 

this work, it was enacted, that no commodities 

fhould be imported into any fettlement in 

Afia, Africa, or America, or exported from 

them, but in veffels of Englifh or plantation 

built, whereof the mafter and three-fourths 

of the mariners fhall be Englifh fubjeéts, under 

pain of forfeiting fhip and goods; that none 

but natural-born fubjeéts, or fuch as have been 
maturalized, fhall exercife the occupation of 
‘merchant or faétor in any Englifh fettlement, 

under pain of forfeiting their goods and chat- 

tels; that no fugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, 
indigo, ginger, or woods ufed in dying, of the 
growth or manufaéture of the colonies, fhall 

-be fhipped from them to any other country 

but England; and in order to fecure the 
performance of this, a fufficient bond, with 

one furety, fhall be given before failing by the 
owners, for a {pecific fum proportional to the 
-rate of the veffel employed by them*. The 
_produétions fubjeéted to this reftriction are 


& 12 Car. IT. c. 18. 
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modities ; and as induftry in its progrefs fur- 
nifhed new articles of value, thefe have been 
fucceflively added to the roll, and fubjeéted 
to the fame reftraint. Soon after, the act of 
navigation was extended, and additional re« 
ftraints were impofed, by a new law, which 
prohibited the importation of any European 
commodity into the colonies, but what was 
laden in England in veffels navigated and 
manned as the aét of navigation required. 
More effeétual provifion was made by this law 
for exacting the penalties to which the tranf- 
greflors of the aé of navigation were fubjeét- 
ed; and the principles of policy, on which 
the various regulations contained in both 
ftatutes are founded, were openly avowed in 
a declaration, that as the plantations beyond 
feas are inhabited and peopled by fubjeéts of 
England, they may be kept ina firmer de- 
pendance upon it,-and rendered yet more 
beneficial and advantageous unto it, in the 
further employment and increafe of Englith 
fhipping and feamen, as well as in the vent 
of Englifh woollen and other manufaétures 
and commodities; andin making England a . 
ftaple, not only of the commodities of thofe 
plantations, but alfo of the commodities of 
other countries and places, for the fupplying 


of 
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of them ; and it being the ufage of other na- 
tions to keep the trade of their plantations to 
themfelves". In profecution of thofe favour. 
ite maxims, the Englith legiflature proceeded 
a ftep farther. As the aét of navigation had 
left the people of the colonies at liberty to 
export the enumerated commodities from 
one plantation to another without paying any 
duty, it fubjeéted them to a tax equivalent to 
what was paid by the confumers of thefe 
‘commodities in England’. 


By thefe fucceflive regulations, the plan of 
fecuring to England a monopoly of the com- 
merce with its colonies, and of fhutting up 
every other channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfeéted and reduced into coms 
plete fyftem. On one fide of the Atlantic 
thefe regulations have been extolled as an 
extraordinary effort of political fagacity, and 
have been confidered as the great charter of 
national commerce, to which the prefent ftate 
is indebted for all its opulence and power. On 
the other, they have been execrated as a code 
of oppreflion, more fuited to the illiberality of 
mercantile ideas, than to extenfive views of 
legiflative wifdom. Which of thefe opinions 
is beft founded, I fhall examine at large in 


» 15 Car. II. ¢. 7. i 25.Car. II. c.\7. 
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nook another part of this work. But in writing 


IX. 


Colonitts 
remonftrate 
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att, 


the hiftory of the Englifh fettlements in 
America, it was neceflary to trace the pro- 
grefs of thofe reftraining laws with accuracy, 
as in every fubfequent tranfaétion we may 
obferve a perpetual exertion, on the part of the 
mother-country, to enforce and extend them ; 
and on the part of the colonies, endeavours 
no lefs unremitting, to elude or to obftruét 
their operation. 


Harpiy was the aét of navigation known 
in Virginia, and its effeéts began to be felt, 
when the colony remonftrated againft it asa 
grievance, and petitioned earneftly for relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and his 
minifters coincided {fo perfeétly with thofe of 
parliament, that, inftead of liftening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured affiduoufly to carry the aét into ftrié& 
execution. For this purpofe, ° inftruétions 
were iffued to the governor, forts were built 
on the banks of the principal rivers, and 
{mall vefiels appointed to cruife on the coaft. 
The Virginians, feeing no profpeét of obtain- 
ing exemption from the act, fet themfelves 
to evade it, and found means, notwithftand- 
ing the vigilance with which they were watch- 
ed, of carrying on a confiderable clandes- 
tine trade with foreigners, particularly with 

the 
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the Dutch fettled on Hudfon’s River. Em- 
boldened by obferving difaffeétion fpread 
through the colony, fome veteran {foldiers 
who had ferved under Cromwell, and had 
been: banifhed to Virginia, formed a defign 
of rendering themfelves mafters of the coun. 
try, and of aflerting its independence on 
England. This rath projeét was difcovered 
by one of their aflociates, and difconcerted 
by the vigorous exertions of Sir William 
Berkeley. But the {pirit of difcontent, though 
reprefled, was not extinguifhed. Every day 
fomething occurred to revive and to nourifh 
it. As it is with extreme difficulty that com- 
merce can be turned into a new channel, 
tobacco, the flaple of the colony, funk prodi- 
gioufly in value, when they were compelled to 
fend it all to one market. It was fome time 
before England could furnifh them regularly 
full affortments of thofe neceflary articles, 
without which the induftry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its profperity fe- 
cured. Encouraged by the {ymptoms of ge- 
neral languor and defpondency which this 
declining ftate of the colony occafioned, the 
Indians feated towards the heads of the rivers 
ventured firft to attack the remote fettlements, 
and then to make incurfions into the interior 
parts of the country. Unexpected as thefe 
hoftilities were, from a people who during a 
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ee O'S long period had lived in friendfhip with the 
ieee Englifh, a meafure taken by the King feems 


Difcontents 
produced by 


to have excited flill greater terror among the 


pad rt sof moft opulent people of the colony. Charles 


crowh, 


An infur- 
rection in, 
Virginia 
headed by 
N. Bacon, 


had imprudently imitated the example of his 
father, by granting fuch large traéts of land 
in Virginia to feveral of his courtiers,as tended 
to unfettle the diftribution of property in the 
country, and to render the title of the moft 
ancient planters to their eftates precarious 
and queftionable. From thofe various caufes, 
which in a greater or leffer degree affected 
every individual in the colony, the indigna- 
tion of the people became general, and was 
worked up to fuch a pitch, that nothing was 
wanting to precipitate them into the moft 
defperate acts but fome leader qualified to 
unite and to direét their operations *. 


Sucu a leader they found in Nathaniel Ba- 
con, a colonel of militia, who, though he had 
been fettled in Virginia only three years, had 
acquired by popular manners, an infinuating 
addrefs, and the confideration derived from 
having been regularly trained in England to 
the profeffion of law, fuch general efteem, that 
he bad been admitted into the council, and was 


* Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 10. 13) 145 paflim. Beverley, 
p58, &c. 
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regarded as one of the moft refpectable perfons Bo o K 
in the colony, Bacon was ambitious, eloquent, 
daring, and, prompted either by honeft zeal to 
redrefs the public wrongs, or allured by hopes 
of raifing himfelf to diftinétion and power, he 
mingled with the mal-contents, and by his 
bold harangues and confident promifes of' re. 
moving all their grievances, he inflamed them 
almoft to madnefs. As the devaftations com- 
mitted by the Indians was the calamity moft 
fenfibly felt by the people, he accufed the go- 
vernor of having neglected the proper meatures 
for repelling the inyafions of the favages, and 
exhorted them to take arms in their own de- 

fence, and to exterminate that odious race, 

Great numbers affembled, and chofe Bacon to 

be their general. Ie applied to the governor 

for acommiflion, confirming this election of the 

people, and offered to march inftantly againft 

the common enemy, Berkeley, accuftomed by 

long pofleflion of fupreme command to high 

ideas of the refpeéct due to his ftation, confi- 

dered this tumultuary armament as an open in- 

fult to his authority, and fufpeéted that, under 

f{pecious appearances, Bacon concealed moft 

dangerous defigns, Unwilling, however, to 
give farther provocation to an incenfed multi- 
tude, by a direét refulal of what they de- 
manded, he thought it prudent to negociate, 
R 4 in 
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BOO K inorder to gain time; and it was not until he 


1X. 


found all endeavours to foothe them ineffec- 
tual, that he iffued a proclamation, requiring. 
them, in the King’s name, under the pain of 
being denounced rebels, to dilperfe. 


Bur Bacon, fenfible that he had now ad- 
vanced fo far as rendered it impoflible to re- 
cede with honour or fafety, inflantly took the 
only refolution that remained in his fituation. 
At the head of a chofen body of his followers, 
he marched rapidly to James-Town, and fur- 
rounding the houfe where the governor and 
council were affembled, demanded the ecom- 
mifiion for which he had formerly applied. 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant {pirit of a 
cavalier, difdaining the requifitions of a rebel, 
peremptorily refufed to comply, and calmly 
prefented his naked breaft to the weapons 
which were pointed againtft it. The council, 
however, forefeeing the fatal confequences of 
driving an enraged multitude, in whofe power 
they were, to the laft extremities of violence, 
prepared a commillion, conftituting Bacon ge- 
neral of all the forces in Virginia, and by their 
intreaties prevailed on the governor to fign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardly was the council delivered by his depar- 

ture 
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ture from the dread of prefent danger, when, BO OK 
by a tranfition not unufual in feeble minds, —™_, 
prefumptuous boldnefs fucceeded to exceflive 

fear. ‘Che commiflion granted to Bacon was 
declared to be null, having been extorted by 

force; he was proclaimed a rebel, his fol- 

lowers were required to abandon his ftandard, 

and the militia ordered to arm, and to join the 
governor. 


Enracep at conduét which he branded with Bacon _ 
forces Sir 

the name of bafe and treacherous, Bacon, in- W-Berkeley 
ftead of continuing his march towards the In- ad 
dian country, inftantly wheeled about, and ad- ” 
vanced with all his forces to James-Town. The 
governor, unable to refift fuch a numerous 
body, made his efcape, and fled acrofs the bay 
to Acomack on the eaftern fhore. Some of the 
counfellors accompanied him thither, others 
retired to their own plantations. Upon the 
flight of Sir William Berkeley, and difperfion 
of the council, the frame of civil government 
in the colony feemed to be diffolved, and Ba- 
con became polieffed of fupreme and uncon- 
trolled power. But as he was fentible that his 
countrymen would not long fubmit with pa- 
tience to authority acquired and held merely 
by force of arms, he endeavoured to found it 
on a more conftitutional bafis, by obtaining 


the 
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B00 K the fanction of the people’s approbation. With 


Ix. 


Sir. W. 
Berkele 
applies for 
fuccourt to 


England, 


this view he called together the moft confider- 
able gentlemen in the colony, and having pre- 
vailed on them to bind themfelves by oath 
to maintain his authority, and to refift every 
enemy that fhould oppofe it, he from that 
time confidered his jurifdiétion as legally 
eftablifhed. 


Berketey, meanwhile, having collected fome 
forces, made inroads into different parts of the 
colony, where Bacon’s authority was recog. 
nized. Several fharp conflicts happened with 
various fuccefs. James-Town was reduced to 
afhes, and the beft cultivated diftriéts in the 
province were laid wafte, fometimes by one 
party, and fometimes by the other, But it 
was not by his own exertions that the governor 
hoped to terminate the conteft. He had early 
tranfmitted an account of the tranfa@tions in 
Virginia to the King, and demanded fuch a 
body of foldiers as would enable him to quell 
the infurgeats, whom he reprefented as fo ex- 
afperated by the reftraints impofed on their 
trade, that they were impatient to fhake off 
all dependance on the parent ftate. Charles, 
alarmed at a commotion no le/s dangerous than 
unexpected, and folicitous to maintain his au- 
thority over a colony, the value of which was 

4 daily 
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daily increafing and more fully underftood, so0 x 
{peedily difpatched a {mall fquadron, with ™: 
fuch a number of regular troops as Berkeley 

had required, Bacon and his followers re- 
ceived information of this armament, but were 

not intimidated at itsapproach. They boldly 
determined to oppofe it with open force, and 
declared it to be confiftent with their duty and 
allegiance, to treat all who fhould aid Sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they fhould 

have an opportunity of laying their grievances 
before their fovereign', 


Bur while both parties prepared, with equal att 
. . ° a eath o 
animofity, to involve their country in the hor- Bacon cer- 


rors of civil war, an event happened, which wo 
quieted the commotion almoft as fnddenly as 
it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to 
take the field, fickened and died. None of 
his followers poffeffed fuch talents, or were fo 
much objeéts of the people’s confidence, as 
entitled them to afpire to the fupreme com- 
mand. Dettitute of a leader to conduét and 
animate them, their fanguine hopes of fuccefs 
fubfided; mutual diftruft accompanied this 
univerfal defpondency ; all began to with for 
an accommodation ; and after a fhort nego- 


' Beverley’s Hift. p. 75, 76. 
ciation 
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BOOK ciation with Sir William Berkeley, they laid 
; down their arms, and fubmitted to: his govern- 
ment, on obtaininga promife of general pardon. 


Tuus terminated an infurreétion, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is diftinguifhed by the 
name of Bacon’s rebellion. During feven 
months this daring leader was mafter of the co- 
lony, while the royal governor was fhut up in 
a remote and ill-peopled corner of it. What 
were the real motives that prompted him to 
take arms, and to what length he intended to 
carry his plans of reformation, either in com- 
merce or government, it is not eafy to difco- 
ver, in the feanty materials from which we 
derive our information with refpeét to this 
tranfaction. It is probable, that his conduét, 
like that of other adventurers in faction, would 
have been regulated chiefiy by events; and ac- 
cordingly as thefe proved favourable or ad- 
verfe, his views and requifitions would have 
been extended or circumfcribed. 


“ ane Sir Wiriram Berxerey, as foon as he was 
itsmodera- reinflated in his office, called together the 
_ reprefentatives of the people, that by their 
advice and authority public tranquillity and 
order might be perfeétly eftablifhed. Though 
this affembly met a few weeks after thedeath of 


2 Bacon, 
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Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal inju-BooK 
ries was ftill recent, and when the paflions 
excited by fuch a fierce conteft had but little 

time to fubfide, its proceedings were con- 
duéted with a moderation feldom exercifed by 

the fuccefsful party in a civil war. No man 
fuffered capitally ; a fmall number were fub- 
jected to fines; others were declared inca- 
pable of holding any office of truft; and with 

thofe exceptions the promife of general in- 
demnity was confirmed by law. Soon after, 
Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel Jefferys 

was appointed his fucceflor. 


From that period to the Revolution in 1688, state of we 
there is fcarcely any memorable occurrence ong oa 
in the hiftory of Virginia. A peace was con- \{sp" 
cluded with the Indians. Under feveral fuc- 
ceffive governors, adminiftration was carried 
on in the colony with the fame arbitrary {pirit 
that diftinguifhed the latter years of Charles II. 
and the precipitate counfels of James II. The 
Virginians, with a conftitution, which, in 
form, refembled that of England, enjoyed 
hardly any portion of the liberty which that 
_admirable fyftem of policy is framed to fe- 
cure. They were deprived even of the laft 
confolation of the oppreffed, the power of 
complaining, by a law which, under fevere 

penalties, 
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B OOK penalties, prohibited them from {peaking dif. . 


IX. 
SY 


refpectfully of the governor, or defaming, 

either by words or writing, the adminiftration 

of the colony™. Still, however, the laws re- 

firaining their commerce were felt as an in- 

tolerable grievance, and nourifhed in fecret a” 
{pirit of difcontent, which, from the neceflity 

of concealing it, acquired a greater degree of 
acrimony. But notwithftlanding thofe unfa- 

vourable circumftances, the colony continued 

to increafe. The ufe of tobacco was now be- 

come general in Europe; and though it had 

fallen confiderably in price, the extent of de- 

mand compenfated that diminution, and by 

giving conftant employment to the induftry 

of the planters diffufed wealth among them. 

At the Revolution the number of inhabitants 

in the colony exceeded fixty thoufand’, and 

in the courfe of twenty-eight years its popu- 

lation had been more than doubled®. 


™ Beverley, p.81. Chalmers, p. 341. 
® Chalmers’ Annals, p. 356. ° Thid. p- 125. 
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(X7HEN James L., in the year one thou-soox 


fand fix hundred and fix, made that 
magnificent partition, which has been men- 


x. 


Lee 


Hiftory of 


thenorthern 


tioned, of a vaft region in North America, colony, and 


extending from the thirty-fourth to the forty- 
fifth degree of latitude, between two trading 
companies of his fubjeéts, he eftablifhed the 
refidence of the one in London, and of the 
other in Plymouth. ‘The former was autho- 
rized to fettle in the fouthern, and the latter 
in the northern part of this territory, then 
diftinguifhed by the general name of Virginia. 
This arrangement feems to have been formed 
upon the idea of fome fpeculative refiner, who 
aimed at diffufing the fpirit of induftry, by 
fixing the feat of one branch of the trade that 
was now to be opened, on the eaft coaft of 

the 


of the 
Plymouth 
company- 
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B OOK the ifland, and the other on the weft. But 

se London poffeftes fuch advantages of fituation, 
that the commercial wealth and aétivity of 
England have always centered in the capital. 
At the beginning of the laft century, the fu- 
periority of the metropolis in both thefe re- 
fpeéts was fo great, that though the powers 
and privileges conferred by the King on the 
two trading companies were precifely the 
fame, the adventurers fettled in Plymouth fell 
far fhort of thofe in London, in the vigour 
and fuccefs of their efforts towards accom- 
plithing the purpofe of their inftitution, 
Though the operations of the Plymouth com- 
pany were animated by the public-fpirited zeal 
of Sir John Popham, chief juftice of England; 
Sir Ferdinando Gofges, and fome other gen- 
tlemen of the weft, all its exertions were 
feeble and unfortunate. 


veto Tne firft veffel fitted out by the company 
irlt at- a e a“ 
temptsto Was taken by the Spaniards. In the year one 


ten thoufand fix hundred and feven, a feeble {ettle- 
oe ment was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on account 
of the rigour of the climate, was foon relin- 
quifhed, and for fome time nothing further was 
attempted than a few fifhing voyages to Cape 

Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for 

fkins andoil, One of the veffels equipped for 

this 
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-this purpofe was commanded by Captain BOOK 

Smith, whofe name has been fo often men- a ae 

tioned with diftinétion in the Hiftory of Vir- cup cs 
yeys a 


ginia. The adventure was profperous and rege 
lucrative. But his ardent enterprifing mind England. 
could not confine its attention to objeéts fo _ 
unequal to it as the petty details of a trading 
voyage. He employed a part of his time in 
exploring the coait, and in delineating its bays 

and harbours. On his return, he laid a map 

of it before Prince Charles, and, with the 

ufual exaggeration of difcoverers, painted the 
beauty and excellence of the country in fuch 
glowing colours, that the young prince, in the 
warmth of admiration, declared, that it fhould 

be called New England*: a namewhich effaced 

that of Virginia, and by which it is ftill dif 
tinguifhed. 


Tue favourable accounts of the country by Firt a- 
Smith, as well as the fuccefs of his voyage, prego 
feem to have encouraged private adventurers “““*"" 
to profecute the trade on the coaft of New 
England with greater brifknefs; but did not 
infpire the languifhing company of Plymouth 
with fuch vigour as to make any new attempt 
towards eftablifhing a permanent colony there. 


@ Smith’s Trav. Book vi, p.203, &c.  Purchas, iv. 
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Something more than the profpeét of diftant 

eain to themfelves, or of future advantages to 
their country, was requifite, in order to induce 
men to abandon the place of their nativity, to 
migrate to another quarter of the globe, and 
endure innumerable hardfhips under an untried 
climate, and in an uncultivated land, covered 
with woods, or occupied by fierce and hoftile 
tribes of favages. But what mere attention to 
private emolument or to national utility could. 
not effeét, was accomplifhed by the operation 
of an higher principle. Religion had gradually 
excited among a great body of the people a 
fpirit that fitted them remarkably for encoun- 
tering the dangers, and furmounting the ob- 
flacles, which had hitherto rendered abortive 
the fchemes of colonization in that part of 
America allotted to the company of Plymouth, 
As the various fettlements in New England 
are indebted for their origin to this {pirit, as in 
the courle of our narrative we fhall difcern its 
influence mingling in all their tranfaétions, 
and giving a peculiar tinéture to the charaéter 
of the people, as well as to their inftitutions, 
both civil and ecclefiaftical, it becomes necef- 


fary to trace its rife and progrefs with atten- 
tion and accuracy. 


Wuen the fuperftitions and corruptions of 
the Romifh church prompted different nations 
of 
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of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to with. 
draw from its communion, the mode as well 
as degree of their feparation was various. 
Wherever reformation was fidden, and carried 
on by the people without authority from their 
rulers, or in oppofition to it, the rupture was 
violent and total. Every part of the ancient 
fabric was overturned, and a different fyftem, 
not only with refpeéct to doctrine, but to church 
government, and the external rites of worfhip, 
was eftablifhed. Calvin, who, by his abilities, 
learning, and aufterity of manners, had ac- 
quired high reputation and authority in the 
Proteftant. churches, was a zealous advocate 
for this plan of thorough reformation. He 
exhibited a model of that pure form of eccle- 
fiaftical policy, which he approved in the con- 
ftitution of the church of Geneva. The fim- 
plicity of its inftitutions, and ftill more their 
repugnaney to thofe of the Popith church, 
were fo much admired by all the ftri¢ter re- 
formers, that it was copied with fome fmall 
variations, in Scotland, in the republic of the 
United Provinces, in the dominions of the 
Houfe of Brandenburgh, in thofe of the Elec- 
tor Palatine; and in the churches of the Hugo- 
nots in France. 


But in thofe countries*where the fteps of 
departure from the church of Rome were 
$2 taken 
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x. 
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by the wifdom or policy of the fupreme magif- 
trate, the feparation was not fo wide. Of all 
the reformed churches, that of England has 
deviated leaft from the ancient inftitutions. 
The violent but capricious {pirit of Henry VIII. 
who, though he difclaimed the fupremacy, re- 
vered the tenets of the Papal fee, checked in- 
novations in doétrine or worfhip during his 
reign. When his fon afcended the throne, 
and the Proteftant religion was eftablifhed by 


law, the cautious prudence of Archbifhop 


Cranmer moderated the zeal of thofe who had 
efpoufed the new opinions. Though the ar- 
ticles to be recognifed as the fyftem of national 
faith were framed conformably to the doc- 
trines of Calvin, his notions with refpeét to 
church government and the mode of worfhip 
were not adopted. As the hierarchy in Eng- 
land was incorporated with the civil policy of 
the kingdom, and conflituted a member of the 
legiflature, archbifhops, and bifhops, with all 
the fubordinate ranks of ecclefiaftics fubjeé to 
them, were continued according to ancient 
form,and with the fame dignity and jurifdiétion. 
The peculiar veftments in which the clergy 
performed their facred funétions, bowing at the 
name of Jefus, kneeling at receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the fign of the 
Crofs in baptifim, the ufe of the Ring in mar- 

riage, 
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riage, with feveral other rites to which long 
ufage had accuftomed the people, and which 
time had rendered venerable, were ftill re- 
tained. But though Parliament enjoined the 
obfervance of thefe ceremonies under very 
fevere penalties”, feveral of the more zealous 
clergy entertained fcruples with refpeét to 
the lawfulnefs of complying with this injunc- 
tion: and the vigilance and authority of 
Cranmer and Ridley with difficulty faved 
their infant church from the difgrace of a 
{chifma on this account. 

On the acceflion of Mary, the furious zeal 
with which fhe perfecuted all who had adopted 
the tenets of the reformers forced many emi- 
nent proteftants, laymen as well asecclefiattics, 
to feek an afylum on the continent. Francfort, 
Geneva, Bafil, and Strafburgh, received them 
with affectionate hofpitality as fufferers in the 
caufe of truth, and the magiftrates permitted 
them to affemble by themfelves for religious 
worfhip. The exiles who took up their refi- 
dence in the two former cities modeHed their 
- little congregations according to the ideas of 
Calvin, and, with a fpirit- natural to men in 
their fituation, eagerly adopted inftitutions 
which appeared to be farther removed from the 
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B a K fuperftitions of popery than thofe of their own 
uw — church. They returned to England as foon 


Oucen Eli- 
zabeth, 


as Elizabeth re-eftablifhed the proteftant reli- 
gion, not only with more violent antipathy to 
the opinions and praétices of that church, by 
which they had been opprefled, but with a 
{trong attachment to that mode of worthip to 
which they had been for fome years accuf- 
tomed. As they were received by their coun- 
trymen with the veneration due to confeffors, 
they exerted all the influence derived from 
that opinion, in order to obtain fuch a re- 
formation in the Englifh ritual as mjght bring 
it nearer to the ftandard of purity in foreign 
churches. Some of the Queen’s moft confi- 
dential miniflers were warmly difpofed to co- 
operate with them in this meafure. But Eli- 
zabeth paid little regard to the inclinations of 
the one, or the fentiments of the other. Fond 
of pomp and ceremony, accuftomed, according 


- to the mode of that age, to fludy religious 


controverly, and pofieffing, like her father, 
fuch confidence in her own underftanding, 
that fhe never doubted her capacity to judge 
and decide with refpeét to every point in dif- 
pute between contending feéts‘, fhe chofe to 


ack 


* Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with 
refpeét to her own fuperior {kill in theology, as well as the 


haughty 
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act according to her own ideas, which led her BO 0 kK 


rather to approach nearer to the church of 
Rome, in the parade of external worthip, than 
to widen the breach by abolifhing any rite al- 
ready eftablifhed*. An aét of parliament, in 
‘the firft year of her reign, not only required 


haughty tone in which fhe diétated to her fubjects what they 
ought to believe, we have a ftriking piéture in her fpeech at 
the clofe of the parliament, A.D. 1585.—* One thing I 
may not overfkip. Religion, the ground on which all other 
matters ought to take root, and being corrupted, may mar 
all the tree. And that there be fome fault-finders with the 
order of theclergy, which fo may make a flander to myfelf, 
and to the church, whofe over-ruler God hath made me, 
whofe negligence cannot be excufed, if any fchifms or errors 
heretical were fuffered. Thus much I mufl fay, that fome 
faults and negligences muft grow and be, as in all other 
great charges it happeneth ; and what vocation without ? 
All which, if you my lords of the clergy do not amend, I 
mean to depofe you. Look ye, therefore, well to your 
chargese This may be amended without needlefs or open 
exclamations. I am fuppofed to have many ftudies, but 
moft philofophical. I muft yield this to be true, that I 
fuppofe few (that be not profeflors) haye read more. And 
I need not tell you, that Iam not fo fimple that I under~ 
ftand not, nor fo forgetful that I remember not; and yet, 
amid{ft my many volumes, I hope God’s book hath not been 
my feldomeft leGures, in which we find that which by reafon 
all ought to believe. I fee many over-hold with God 
Almighty, making too many fubtle feannings of his bleffed 
will. The prefumption is fo great that I ee not fuffer it,’* 
&c. D’Ewes’s Journal, p. 328. 


4 Neal’s Hift. of the Puritans, i. 138. 176. 
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an exaét conformity to the mode of worfhip 
prefcribed in the fervice book, under moft ri- 
gorous penalties, but empowered the Queen 
to enjoin the obfervance of fuch additional 
ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, to 
render the public exercifes of devotion more 
decent and edifying *. 


Tue advocates for a farther reformation, 
notwithftanding this cruel difappointment of 
the fanguine hopes with which they returned 
to their native country, did not relinquith 
their defign. They diffeminated their opi- 
nions with great induftry among the people. 
They extolled the purity of foreign churches, 
and enveighed againft the fuperttitious prac- 
tices with which religion was defiled in their 
own church. In vain did the defenders of 
the eitablifhed fyftem reprefent that thefe 
forms and ceremonies were in themfelves 
things perfectly indifferent, which, from long 
ufage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by 
their impreflion upon the fenfes and imagi-- 
nation, tended not only to fix the attention, 
but to affeét the heart, and to warm it with 
devout and worthy fentiments. The Puri- 
tans (for by that name fuch as fcrupled to 
comply with what was enjoined by the aét of 


o7 Bligi-c 3) 
uniformity 
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uniformity were diftinguifhed) maintained, BO OK 
that the rites in queftion were inventions of _~7~_L 
men, fuperadded to the fimple and reafona- 

ble fervice required in the word of God; that 

from the exceflive folicitude with which con- 
formity to them was exacted, the multitude 

muft conceive fich an high opinion of their 

value and importance, as might induce them 

to reft fatisfied with the mere form and fha- 

dow of religion, and to imagine that external 
obfervances may compenfate for the want of 
inward fanétity; that ceremonies which had 

been long employed by a fociety manifeftly 
corrupt, to veil its own defeéts, and to feduce 

and fafcinate mankind, ought now to be re- 

jected as relics of fuper{tition unworthy of a 

place ina church which gloried in the name of 
Reformed. 


Tne people, to whom in every religious con- , 
troverfy the tinal appeal is made, liftened to church. 
the arguments of the contending parties ; and 
it is obVious to which of them, men who had 
lately beheld the fuperftitious fpirit of popery, 
and felt its perfecuting rage, would lend the 
moft favourable ear. The detire of a farther 
feparation from the church of Rome fpread 
wide through the nation. The preachers who 
contended for this, and who refufed to wear 
the furplice, and other veftments peculiar to 

their 
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x 


joined by law, were followed and admired, 
while the miniftry of the zealous advocate for 
conformity was deferted, and their perfons 
often expofed to infult. For fome time the 
non-conformifts were connived at; but as their 
number and boldnefs increafed, the interpofi- 
tion both of {piritual and civil authority was 
deemed neceflury in order to check their pro- 
grefs. To the difgrace of Chriftians, the fa- 
eredrights of confcience and private judgment, 
as well as the charity and mutual forbearance 
fuitable to the mild {pirit of the religion which 
they profefied, were in that age little under- 
ftood. Not only the idea of toleration, but 
even the word itfelf in the fenfe now affixed 
toit,was then unknown. Every churchclaimed 
a right to employ the hand of power for the 
protection of truth and the extirpation of 
error. The laws of her kingdom armed 
Elizabeth with ample authority for this pur- 
pofe, and fhe was abundantly difpofed to ex- 
ercife it with full vigor. Many of the moft 
eminent among the Puritan clergy were de- 
prived of their benefices, others were impri- 
foned, feveral were fined, and fome put to 
death. But perfecution, as ufually happens, 
inftead of extinguifhing, inflamed their zeal to 
fuch a height, that the jurifdiétion of the or- 
dinary courts of law was deemed infufticient 

to 
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to fupprefs it, and a newtribunal was eftablifhed 
under the title of the high commiffion for eccle- 
Jfiaftical affairs, whofe powers and mode of pro- 
cedure were hardly lefs odious or lefs hoftile to 
the principles of juftice than thofe of the Spa- 
nifh inquifition. Several attempts were made 
in the Houfe of Commons to check thefe arbi- 
trary proceedings, and to moderate the rage 
of perfecution; but the Queen always impofed 
filence upon thofe who prefumed to deliver 
any opinion with refpeét to a matter appertain- 
ing folely to her prerogative, in a tone as im- 
petious and arrogant as was ever ufed by 
Henry VIII. in addreffing his parliaments; 
and fo tamely obfequious were the guardians 
of the people’s rights that they not only obeyed 
thofe unconftitutional commands, but con- 
fented to-an aét, by which every perfon who 
fhould abfent himfelf from church during a 
month was fubjeéted to punifhment by fine and 
imprifonment; and if after conviétion he did 
not within three months renounce his erro- 
neous opinions and conform to the laws, he 


was then obliged to abjure the realm; but if 


he either refufed to comply with this condition, 
or returned from banifhment, he fhould be put 
to death as a felon without benefit of clergy‘. 


f 35 Eliz. c.x. 
By 
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Boox By this iniquitous ftatute, equally repug- 
X- _, nant to ideas of’ civil and of religious liberty, 
sae ine. the Puritans were cut off from any hope of ob- 
Yucians taining either reformation in the church or in- 
rhurch.  dulgence to themfelves. Exafperated by this 
rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the ef- 
tablifhed religion increafed, and, with the pro- 

grefs natural to violent pours carried them 

far beyond what was their original aim. The 

firft Puritans did not entertain any fcruples 

with refpeét to the lawfulnefs of epifcopal go- - 
vernment, and feem to have been very unwil- 

ling to withdraw from communion with the 

church of which they were members. But when 

they were thrown out of her bofom, and con- 

ftrained to hold feparate aflemblies for the wor-_ 

fhip of God, their followers no longer viewed a 

fociety by which they were oppreffed with re- 

verence or affection. Her government, her 
difcipline, her ritual, were examined with 

minute attention. Every error was pointed 

out, and every defeét magnified. The more 

boldly any teacher inveighed againft the cor- 
ruptions of the church, he was liftened to 

with greater approbation; and the farther he 

urged his difciples to depart from fuch an im- 

pure community, the more eagerly did they 

follow him. By degrees, ideas of ecclefiaftical 

policy, altogether repugnant to thofe of the 

rit eftablithed 
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eftablifhed church, gained footing in the na- BO OK 
tion. The more fober and learned Puritans =. 
inclined to that form which is known by the 

name of Prefbyterian. Such as were more 
thoroughly poffeffed with the fpirit of inno- 

vation, however much they might approve 

the equality of paftors which that fyftem efta- 

blithes, reprobated the authority which it vefts 

in various judieatories, defcending from one 

to another in regular fubordination, as incon- 

fiftent with Chriftian liberty. 


Turse wild notions floated for fome time 
in the minds of the people, and amufed them 
with many ideal fchemes of ecclefiaftical po- 
licy. At length Robert Brown, a popular —— 
declaimer in high eftimation, reduced them . 
to a fyftem, on which he modelled his own 
congregation. He taught, that the church 
of England was corrupt, and antichriftian, its 
minifters not lawfully ordained, its ordinances 
and facraments invalid; and therefore he pro- 
hibited his people to hold communion with it 
in any religious funétion. He maintained, 
that a fociety of Chriftians, uniting together 
to worfhip God, conftituted a church poffeffed 
of complete jurifdiétion in the conduét of its 
own affairs, independent of any other fociety, 
- and unaccountable to any fuperior, that the 
priefthood was neither a diftinét order in the 
church, 
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BOOK church, nor conferred an indelible charaéter ; 

+. but that every man qualified to teach might be 
fet apart for that office by the election of the 
brethren, and by impofition of their hands;- 
in like manner, by their authority, he might 
be difcharged from that function, and reduced 
to the rank of a private chriftian; that every 
perfon, when admitted a member of a church, 
ought to make a public confeffton of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a ftate of 
favour with God; and that all the affairs of a 
church were to be regulated by the decifion 
of the majority of its members. 


olde Turis democratical form of government, 
in Helland. Which abolifhed all diftinétion of ranks in the 
church, and conferred an equal portion of 

power on every individual, accorded fo per- 

feétly with the levelling genius of fanaticifm, 

that it was fondly adopted by many as a com- 

plete model of chriftian policy. From their 
founder, they were denominated Brownifts; 

and as their tenets were more hoftile to the 
eftablithed religion than thofe of other fepa- 

ratifts, the fierceft ftorm of’ perfecution fell 

upon their heads. Many of them were fined. 

or imprifoned, and fome put to death; and 
though Brown, with a levity of which there 

are few examples among enthufiafts whofe 

' vanity has been foothed by being recognifed 


ot as 
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as heads of a party, abandoned his difciples, 
conformed to the eftablifhed .religion, and 
accepted of a benefice in the church, the feé& 
not only fubfifted, but continued to fpread, 
efpecially among perfons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions 
were carefully watched, both by the ecclefiaf 
tical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punifhed them with the utmoft 
rigor, a body of them, weary of living in a 
ftate of continual danger and alarm, fled to 
Holland, and fettled in Leyden, under the 
care of Mr. John Robinfon, their paftor. 
There they refided for feveral years unmo- 
lefted and obfcure. But many of their aged 
members dying, and fome of the younger 
marrying into Dutch families, while their 
church received no increafe, either by recruits 
from England, or by profelytes gained in the 
country, they began to be afraid, that all their 
high attainments in fpiritual knowledge would 
be loft, and that perfect fabric of policy, 
which they had ereéted, would be diffolved, 
and configned to oblivion, if they remained 
longer in a ftrange land. 


Deerpty affected with the profpect of an 
event, which to them appeared fatal to the 
interefts of truth, they thought themfelves 
ealled, in order to prevent it, to remove to 

fome 
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BOOK {ome other place, where they might profefs 
here and propagate their opinions with greater 


1618, 


fuecefs. America, in which their countrymen 
were at that time intent on planting colonies, 
prefented itfelf to their thoughts. They flat- 
tered themfelyes with hopes of being permit- 
ted, in that remote region, to follow their own 
ideas in religion without difturbance. The 
dangers and hardfhips to which all former 
emigrants to America had been expofed, did 
not deter them. ‘ They were well weaned 
(according to their own defcription) from the 
delicate milk of their mother country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a ftrange land. 
They were knit together in a ftriét and facred 
band, by virtue of which they held themfelves 
obliged to take care of the good of each 
other, and of the whole. It was not with 
them, as with other men, whom finall things 
could difcourage, or fmall difcontents caufe 
to wifh themfelves at home again®.” The 
firft objeét of their folicitude was to fecure 
the free exercife of their religion. For this 
purpofe they applied to the King; and 
though James refufed to give them any ex- 
plicit affurance of toleration, they feem to — 
have obtained from him fome promife of his 
connivance, as long as they continued to 


® Hutchinfon’s Hift. of Maffach. p. 4. 
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demean themfelves quietly. So eager were BOOK 
they to accomplifh their favourite feheme, 7, 


that, relying on this precarious fecurity, they 
began to negociate with the Virginian com- 
pany for a traét of land within the limits of 
their patent. This they eafily procured from 
afociety defirous of encouraging migration to 
a vaft country, of which they had hitherto 
occupied only a few f{pots. 


Arter the utmott efforts, their preparations 
fell far fhort of what was requifite for begin- 
ning the fettlement of a new colony. A hun» 
dred and twenty perfons failed from England 
in a fingle fhip on this arduous undertaking. 
The place of their deftination was Hud{on’s 
River, where they intended to fettle ; but their 
captain having been bribed, as is faid, by the 
Dutch, who had then formed a fcheme, which 
they afterwards accomplifhed, of planting a 
colony there, carried them fo far towards the 
north, that the firft land in America which they 
made was Cape Cod. ‘They were now not only 
beyond the precinéts of the territory which 
had been granted to them, but beyond thofe of 
the company from which they derived their 
right. The feafon, however, was fo far ad- 
vanced, and ficknefs raged fo violently among 
men unaccuftomed to the hardfhips of a long 

VOL. IT. z voyage, 
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their abode there. After exploring the coaft, 
they chofe for their lation a place now belong. 
ing to the province of Maflachufets Bay, to 
which they gave the name of New Plymouth, 
probably out of refpect to that company, 
within whofe jurifdiction they now found 
themfelves fituated”. 


No feafon could be more unfavourable to fet-. 
tlement than that in which the colony landed. 
The winter, which, from the predominance of 
cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemifphere, 
was already fet in; and they were flenderly 
provided with what was requifite for comfort- 
able fubfiftence, under a climate confiderably 
more fevere than that for which they had made 
preparation. Above one half of them was cut 
off before the return of {pring, by difeafes, or 
by famine: the furvivors, inftead of having 
leifure to attend to the ‘fupply of their own 
wants, were compelled to take armsagainft the 
favages in their neighbourhood. Happily for 
the Englith, a peftilence which raged in Ame- 
rica the year before they landed, had {wept off 
fo great a number of the natives, that they 


* Hubard’s Pref. State, p.3. Cotton’s Magnalia, p. 7. 


_ Hutchinfon’s Hift. p. 3, &e. 
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were quickly repulfed and humbled. The pri- Bo ok 
vilege of profefling their own opinions, and of — * , 
being governed by laws of their own framing, 
afforded confolation to the colonifts amidft all 
their dangers and hardfhips. The conftitution 
of their church was the fame with that which 
they had eftablifhed in Holland. Their fyftem 
of civil government was founded on thofeideas 
of the natural equality among men, to which 
their ecclefiaftical policy had accuftomed 
them. Every free man, who was a member of 
the church, was admitted into the fupreme le. 
_ giflative body. The laws of England were 
adopted as the bafis of their jurifprudence, 
though with fome diverfity in the punifhments 
inflicted upon. crimes, borrowed from the Mo- 
faic inftitutions, ‘The executive power was 
vefted in a governor and fome afliftants, who 
were eleéted annually by the members of the 
legiflative aflembly‘. So far their inftitutions 
appear to be founded on the ordinary maxims 
of human prudence. But it was a favourite 
opinion with all the enthufiafts of that age, that 
the {criptures contained a complete fyftem, not 
only of {piritual inftruétion, but of civil wifdom 
and polity; and without attending to the pe« 
culiar circumftances or fituation of the people 
whofe hiftory is there recorded, they often de- 
roe Chalmers’ Annals, p. 87. ; 
an T 2 duced 
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duced general rules for their own conduét, 
from what happened among men in a very dif: 
ferent ftate. Under the influence of this wild 
notion, the colonifts of New Plymouth, in imi- 
tation of the primitive chriftians, threw all their 
property into a common ftock, and, like mem- 
bers of one family, carried on every work of in- 
duftry by their joint labour for public behoof™*. 
But, however this refolution might evidence 
the fincerity of their faith, it retarded the pros 
grefs of their colony. The fame fatal effeéts 
flowed from this community of goods, and of 
labour, which had formerly been experienced 
in Virginia; and it foon became neceffary to 
relinquifh what was too refined to be capable 
of being accommodated to the affairs of men. 
But though they built a fmall town, and fur- 
rounded it with fuch a fence as afforded fuffi- 
cient fecurity againft the aflaults of Indians, the 
foil around it was fo poor, their religious prin- 
ciples werefo unfocial,andthe fupply fentthem 
by their friends fo fcanty, that at the end of 
ten years, the number of people belonging to 
the fettlement did not exceed three hundred’. 
During fome years they appear not to have 
acquired right by any legal conveyance to the 
territory which they had occupied. Atlength 


* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 89. Douglas’s Summary, i. p.370« 
+ Chalmers’ Annals, p. 97. ee 
they 
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they obtained a grant of property from the 
council of the New Plymouth company, but 
were never incorporated as a body politic by 
royal charter®. Unlike all the other fettle- 
ments in America, this colony muft be con- 
fidered merely as a voluntary affociation, held 
together by the tacit confent of its members 
to recognife the authority of laws, and fubmit 
to the jurifdiétion of magiftrates framed and 
chofen by themfelves. In this ftate it re- 
mained an independent but feeble commu- 
nity, until it was united to its more powerful 
neighbour, the colony of Maflachufets Bay, 
the origin and progrefs of which I now pro- 
ceed to relate. 


Tue original company of Plymouth having 
done nothing effectual towards eftablifhing any 
permanent fettlement in America, James I., 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty, iffued a new charter to the Duke of 
Lenox, the Marquis of Buckingham, and fe- 
veral other perfons of diftinétion in his court, 
by which he conveyed to them a right toa 
territory in America, ftill more extenfive than 
what had been granted to the former paten- 
tees, incorporating them as a body politic, in 
order to plant colonies there, with powers and 


™ Chalmers’ Annals, p.97. 107, Ths 
o'2-. jurif- 
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B OOK jurifdiétions fimilar to thofe contained in his 


X. 


Projet of a 
new colony. 


charters to the companies of South and North 
Virginia. This fociety was diftinguifhed by 
the name of the Grand Council of Plymouth 
for planting and governing New England. 
What confiderations of public utility could 
induce the King to commit fuch an under- 
taking to perfons apparently fo ill qualified for 
conduéting it, or what profpeét of private 
advantage prompted them to engage in it, 
the information we receive from contemporary 
writers does not enable us to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, that the expeétations of both were 
difappointed; and after many fchemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the new 
aflociates towards colonization proved unfuc- 
cefsful, ‘ 


New England muft have remained unoccu- 
pied, if the fame caufes which occafioned the 
emigration of the Brownifts had not continued 
to operate. Notwithftanding the violent per- 
fecution to which Puritans of every denomi- 
nation were ftill expofed, their number and 
zeal daily increafed. As they now defpaired 
of obtaining in their own country any relaxa- 
tion of the penal ftatutes enaéted againft their 
feét, many began to turn their eyes towards 
fome other place of retreat, where they might 
profefs their own opinions with impunity. 

From 
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From the tranquillity which their brethren B O sg K 
had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they ae 
hoped» to find this defired afylum in New 
England ; and by the activity of Mr. White, 

a non-conformift minifter at Dorchefter, an 
affociation was formed by feveral gentlemen 

who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order 

to conduét a colony thither. They pur- 

chafed from the council of Plymouth all the 
territory, extending in length from three miles 

north of the river Merrimack, to three miles 

fouth of Charles River, and in breadth, from 

the Atlantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous att 
as thefe proprietors were to accomplith their : 
favourite purpofe, they quickly perceived their 

own inability to attempt the population of fuch 

an immenfe region, and deemed it neceflary 

to call in the aid of more opulent co-partners*, 


_ Or thefe they found, without difficulty, a 
fufficient number, chiefly in the capital, and 
among perfons in the commercial and other 
induftrious walks of life, who had openly joined 
the feét of the Puritans, or fecretly favoured 
their opinions. Thefe new adventurers, with 
the caution natural to men converfant in bufi- 
nefs, entertained doubts concerning the pro- 
priety of founding a colony on the bafis of a 


© Neal’s Hit. of New Engl. i, p.122. 
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who might convey a right of property in the 
foil, but could not confer jurifdiétion, or the 
privilege of governing that fociety which they 
had in contemplation to eftablifh. As it was 
only from royal authority that fuch powers 
could be derived, they applied for thefe; and 
Charles granted their requeft, with a facility 
which appears aftonifhing, when we confider 
the principles and views of the men who were 
fuitors for the favour. 


Time has been confidered as the parent of 
political wifdom, but its inftruétions are com- 
municated flowly. Although the experience 
of above twenty years might have taught the 
Englifh the impropriety of committing the 
government of fettlements in America to 
exclufive corporations refident in Europe, 
neither the King nor his fubjeéts had pro- 
fited fo much by what paffed before their 
eyes, as to have extended their ideas be- 
yond thofe adopted by James, in his firft at- 
tempts towards colonization. ‘The charter of 
Charles I. to the adventurers aflociated for 
planting the province of Mafiachufets Bay, was 
perfectly fimilar to thofe granted by his fa- 
ther to the two Virginian companies and to the 
council of Plymouth, The new adventurers 
were incorporated as a body politic, and their. 
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right to the territory, which they had pur- 
chafed from the council at: Plymouth, being 
confirmed by the King, they were empowered 
to difpofe of the lands, and to govern the 
people who fhould fettle upon them. The 
firft governor of the company, and his affift- 
ants, were named by the crown: the right of 
electing their fucceffors was vefted in the 
members of the corporation. The executive 
power was committed to the governor and 
afliftants; that of legiflation to the body of 
proprietors, who might make ftatutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not 
inconfiftent with the laws of England, and 
enforce the obfervance of them, according to 
the courfe of other corporations within the 
realm. ‘Their lands were to be held by the 
fame liberal tenure with thofe granted to the 
Virginian company. They obtained the fame 
temporary exemption from internal taxes, and 
from duties on goods exported or imported ; 
and notwithftanding their migration to Ame- 
rica, they and their defcendants were declared 
to be entitled to all the rights of natural-born 
fubjeéts °, 


Tue manifeft object of this charter was to 


confer on the adventurers who undertook to 


alse ‘a asaaialaead Colle&. of Orig. Papers, p.1, &c. 
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B OOK people the territory on Maffachufets Bay, all 
X. the corporate rights poffeffed by the council 
of Plymouth, from which they had purchafed 
it, and to form them into a public body, re- 
fembling other great trading companies, which 
the fpirit of monarchy had at that time multi- 
plied in the kingdom. The King feems not 
to have forefeen, or to have fufpeéted, the 
fecret intentions of thofe who projeéted the 
meafure ; for fo far was he from alluring emi- 
grants, by any hopes of indulgence with re- 
fpeét to their religious fcruples, or from pro- 
mifing any relaxation from the rigour of the 
penal ftatutes againft non-conformifts, that 
he exprefsly provides for having the oath of 
fupremacy adminiftered to every perfon who 

thall pafs to the colony, or inhabit there °. 


Bur 


® Hutchinfon’s Colle&. of Orig. Papers, p.18.— It is 
furprifing that Mr. Neal, an induftrious and generally well- 
informed writer, fhould affirm, that “ free liberty of con- 
{cience was granted by this charter to all who fhould fettle 
in thofe parts, to worfhip God in their own way.”” Hilt. of 
New Engl. i. 124. This he repeats in his Hiftory of the 
Puritans, ii. 210: and fubfequent hiftorians have copied 
him implicitly. No permiffion of that kind, however, is 
contained in the charter; and fuch an indulgence would 
have been inconfitent with all the maxims of Charles and 
his minifters during the courfe of his reign. At the time 
when Charles iffued the charter, the influence of Laud over 
his councils was at its height, the Puritans were profecuted 
with the greateft feverity, and the kingdom was ruled 
4 entirely 
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But whatever were the intentions of the BO Ok 
King, the adventurers kept their own object * 


= N 3 : a 
fteadily in view. Soon after their powers to age 
eftablith a colony were rendered complete by is soxt- 


quence of 


the royal charter, they fitted out five fhips for this charter. 
New England; on board of which embarked 
upwards of three hundred paffengers, with a 
view of fettling there. Thefewere moftly zeal- 
ous Puritans, whofe chief inducement to relin- 
quifh their native land was the hope of enjoy- 
ing religious liberty in a country far removed 
from the feat of government and the oppreflion 
of ecclefiaftical courts. Some eminent non- 
conformift miniftersaccompanied them as their 
fpiritual inftruétors. On their arrivalin New 
England, they found the wretched remainder 
of a {mall body of emigrants, who had left Eng- 
land the preceding year, under the conduét of June 29. 
Endicott, a deep enthufiaft, whom, prior to 
their incorporation by the royal charter, the 
affociates had appointed deputy governor. 
They were fettled at a place called by the In- 
dians Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with 
the fond affeétation of fanaticks of that age to 
employ the language and appellations of Scrip- 
pile th #2 Je ee 
entirely by prerogative. Thisis not an «ra in which one 
can expe&t to meet with conceffions in favour of non- 


conformifts, from a Prince of Charles’s charaéter and 
principles, 


ture 
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BOO K ture in the affairs of common life, had given 
3 
. , the name of Salem. 


i ai Tue emigrants under Endicott, and fuch as 
«church. now joined them, coincided perfeétly in reli- 
gious principles. They were Puritans of the 
ftriteft form; and to men of this character the 
inftitution of a church was naturally of fuch 
interefting concern as to take place of every 

other object. In this firft tranfaétion, they 
difplayed at once the extent of the reforma- 

tion at which they aimed. Without regard to 

the fentiments of that monarch under the fane- 

tion of whofe authority they fettled in Ame- 

rica, and from whom they derived right to a& 

as a body politic, and in contempt of the laws 

of England, with which the charter required 

that none of their aéts or ordinances fhould be 
inconfiftent, they adopted intheirinfantchurch 

that form of policy which has fince been dif 
tinguifhed by the name of Independent. 

Avz.6. They united together in religious fociety, by 
a folemn covenant with God, and with one 
another, and in ftri€t conformity, as they 
imagined, to the rules of Scripture. They 

elected a paftor, a teacher, and an elder, whom 

they fet apart for their refpective offices, by 
impofition of the hands of the brethren, All 

who were that day admitted members of the 

church fignified their affent to a confeffion of 

faith 
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faith drawn up by their teacher, and gave an 
account of the foundation of their own hopes 
as Chriftians; and it was declared, that no 
perfon fhould hereafter be received into com- 
munion until he gave fatisfaétion to the church 
with refpeé& to his faith and fanétity. ‘The 
form of public worfhip which they inftituted 
was without a liturgy, difencumbered of every 
fuperfluous ceremony, and reduced to the 
loweft ftandard of Calviniftic fimplicity*. 


Ir was with the utmoft complacence that 
men, paffionatély attached to their own no- 
tions, and who had long been reftrained from 
avowing them, employed themfelves in fram- 
ing this model of a pure church. But in the 
firft moment that they began to tafte of Chrif- 
tian liberty themfelves, they forgot that other 
men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of 
their number, retaining an high veneration 
for the ritual of the Englifh church, were fo 
much offended at the total abolition of it, 
that they withdrew from communion with the 
newly inftituted church, and affembled fepar- 
ately for the worfhip of God. With an in- 
confiftency of which ‘there are fuch flagrant 
inftances among Chriftians of every denomina- 


@ Math. Magnal, p.18. Neal’s Hilt. of N. Engl. i. 126. 
Chalmers, p. 143- 
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tion that it cannot be imputed as a reproach 

peculiar to any feét, the very men who had 
themfelves fled from perfecution became perfe- 
cutors; and had recourfe, in order to enforce 

their own opinions, to the fame unhallowed 

weapons, againft the employment of which 

they had lately remonftrated with fo much 

violence. Endicott called the two chief mal- 

contents before him; and though they were 

men of note, and among the number of original 

patentees, he expelled them from the fociety, 

and fent them home in the fhips which were 

returning to England". The colonifts were 

now united in fentiments; but, on the ap- 

proach of winter, they fuffered fo much from 

difeafes, which carried off almoft one half of 
their number, that they made little progrefs 

in occupying the country. 


Meanwuite the directors of the company 
in England exerted their utmoft endeavours. 
in order to reinforce the colony with a nu- 
merous body of new fettlers; and as the in- 
tolerant fpirit of Laud exaéted conformity to 
all the injunétions of the church with greater 
rigour than ever, the condition of {uch as had 
any feruples with refpeét to this became fo 


* Mather, p. 19. Neal, p. 129. 
intolerable, 
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intolerable, that many accepted of their invi- g oo K 


tation to a fecure retreat in New England. 
Several of thefe were perfons of greater opu- 
lence and of better condition than any who 
had hitherto migrated to that country. But 
as they intended to employ their fortunes, as 
well as to hazard their perfons in eftablifhing 
a permanent colony there, and forefaw many 
inconveniences from their fubjeétion to laws 
made without their own confent, and framed 
by a fociety which muft always be imperfeétly 
acquainted with their fituation, they infifted 
that the corporate powers of the company 
fhould be transferred from England to Ame- 
rica, and the government of the colony be 
vefted entirely in thofe who, by fettling in 
the latter country, became members of it*. 
The company had already expended confider- 
able fums in profecuting the defign of their 
inftitution, without having received almoft any 
return, and had no profpeét of gain, or even 
of reimburfement, but what was too remote 
and uncertain to be fuitable to the ideas of 
merchants, the moft numerous class of its 
members. They hefitated, however, with re- 
fpeét to the legality of granting the demand 
of the intended emigrants. But fuch was their 
eagernefs to be difengaged from an unpromif- 


§ Hutchinfon’s Coll. of Papers, p. 25. : 
i ing 
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ing adventure, that, “by general confent it 
was determined, that the charter fhould be 
transferred, and the government be fettled in. 
New England‘.” To the members of the 
corporation who choofe to remain at home 
was referved a fhare in the trading ftock and: 
profits of the company during feven years. 


In this fingular tranfaGtion, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in the hiftory of Englith 
colonization, two circumftances merit particu. 
lar attention : one is, the power of the com. 
pany to make this transference ; the other is, 
the filent acquiefcence with which the King: 
permitted it to take place. If the validity of 
this determination of the company be tried by 
the charter which conftituted it a body politic, 
and conveyed to it all the corporate powers 
with which it was invefted, itis evident that it 
could neither exercife thofe powersin any mode 
different from what the charter prefcribed, nor 
alienate them in fuch a manner as to convert 
the jurifdiétion of a trading corporation’ im 
England into a provincial government in 
America. But from the firft inftitution of the 
company of Majffachufets Bay, its members 
feem to have been animated with a fpirit of 

r 

* Mather, p. 20. Hutchinfon’s Hilt. p12. Chater 
P: 150. i 
innovation 
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innovation in civil policy, as well as in relic BOOK 


gion; and by the habit of rejecting eftablithed 
ufages in the one, they were prepared for de- 
viating from them in the other. They had 
applied for a royal charter, in order to give 
legal effect to their operations in England, as 
aéts of a body politic; but the perfons whom 
they fent out to America, as foon as they landed 
there, confidered themfelves as individuals, 
united together by voluntary affociation, pof- 
fefling the natural right of men who forma 
fociety, to adopt what mode of government, 
and to enaét what laws they deemed moft con- 
ducive to general felicity. Upon this principle 
of being entitled to judge and to decide for 
themfelves, they eftablifhed their church in 
Salem, without regard to the inftitutions of the 
church of England, of which the charter fup- 
pofed them to be members, and bound of con- 
fequence to conformity with its ritual. Suita- 
bly to the fame ideas, we fhall obferve them 
framing all their future plans of civil and 
ecclefiaftical policy. The king, though abun- 
dantly vigilant in obferving and checking 
flighter encroachments on his prerogative, was 
either fo much occupicdat that time with other 
cares, occafioned ky his fatal breach with his 
parliament, that he could not attend to the 
proceedings of the company; or he was fo 
much pleafed with the profpeét of removing a 

VOL. IVs u body 


xX. 
ee 
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B 0 OK body of turbulent fubjeéts to a diftant country, 

X- where they might be ufeful, and could not 

prove dangerous, that he was difpofed to con- 

nive at the irregularity of a meafure which 
facilitated their departure. 


ee Wrruott interruption from the crown, the 
adventurers proceeded to carry their fcheme 
into execution. In a general court, John Win- 
throp was appointed governor, and Thomas 
Dudley, deputy-governor, and eighteen affif- 
“tants were chofen; in whom, together with 
the body of freemen who fhould fettle in New 
England, were vefted all the corporate rights 
ofthe company. With fuch zeal and aétivity 
did they prepare for emigration, that in the 
courfe of the enfuing year feventeen fhips 
failed for New England, and aboard thefe 
above fifteen hundred perfons, among whom 
were feveral of refpeétable families, and in 
eafy circumftances. ~On their arrival in New 
England, many were fo ill fatisfied with the 
fituation of Salem, that they explored the 
country in queft of fome better ftation; and 
fettling in different places around the Bay, 
according to their various fancies, laid the 
foundations of Bofton, Charles-town, Dor- 
chefter, Roxborough, and other towns, which 
have fince become confiderable in the pro- 
vince. In each of thefe a church was efta- 
blifhed 
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blithed on the fame model with that of Salem. BO OK 
This, together with the care of making provi- ce 
fion for their fubfiftence during winter, occu- 

pied them entirely during fome months. But 0&-r». 
in the firft general court, their difpofition to 
confider themfelves as members of an inde- 
pendent fociety, unconfined by the regulations 

in their charter, began to appear. The elec- 

tion of the governor and deputy-governor, 

the appointment of all other officers, and even 

the power of making laws; all which were 
granted by the charter to the freemen, were 

taken from them, and vefted in the council 

of afliftants. But the ariftocratical fpirit of 

this refolution did not accord with the ideas 

of equality prevalent among the people, who 

had been furprifed into an approbation of it. 

Next year the freemen, whofe numbers had — +63" 
been greatly augmented by the admiflion of 

new members, refumed their former rights. | 


But, at the fame time, they ventured to None but 


members of 


deviate, from the charter in a matter of greater’ the ciurch 
moment, which deeply affected all the future Past 
operations of the colony, and contributed 
greatly to form that peculiar charaéter by 
which the people of New England have been 
diftinguifhed. A law was paffed, declaring 
that none fhall hereafter be admitted freemen, 
or be entitled to any fhare in the government, 

U2 or 
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BOOK or be capable of being chofen magiftrates, or 
—™_, even of ferving as jurymen, but fuch as have 
been received into the church as members". 
By this refolution, every perfon who did not 
hold the favourite opinions concerning the 
doétrines of religion, the difcipline of the 
church, or the rites of worfhip, was at once 
caft out of the fociety, and ftripped of all the 
privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled 
power of approving or rejeéting the claims of 
thofe who applied for admiffion into commu- 
nion with the church being vefted in the mint- 
fters and leading men of each congregation, 
the moft valuable of all civil rights was made 
to depend on their decifion with refpeét to 
Pernicicus qualifications purely ecclefiaftical. As in 
apo examining into thefe, they proceeded not by 
tion. any known or eftablifhed rules, but exercifed 
a difcretionary judgment, the clergy rofe gra- 
dually to a degree of influence and authority, 
from which the levelling fpirit of the inde- 
pendent church policy was calculated to ex- 
clude them. As by their determination the 
political condition of every citizen was fixed, 
all paid court to men poffeffed of fuch an 
important power, by afluming thofe auftere 
and fanétimonious manners which were known 
to be the moft certain recommendation to 


* Hutchinfon, p.26. Chalmers, p.1 53. 
their 
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their favour. In confequence of this afcend- 3B oo kK 
ant, which was acquired chiefly by the wildeft — *-_| 
enthufiafts among the clergy, their notions 
became a ftandard to which all ftudied to con- 

form, and the fingularities charaéteriftic of 

the Puritans in that age increafed, of which 

many remarkable inftances will occur in the 

‘courfe of our narrative. 


Tuoveu a confiderable number of planters tndiam tere 

was cut off by the difeafes prevalent in a populated by 
. : . - the fmall- 

country fo imperfeétly cultivated by its ori- pox, 
ginal inhabitants-as to be ftill almoft one con- 
tinued foreft, and feveral, difcouraged by the 
hardfhips to which they were expofed,returned 
to England, recruits fufficient to replace them —_ 1632. 
arrived, At the fame time the fimall-pox, a 
diftemper fatal to the people of the New World, 
{wept away fuch multitudes of the natives that 
fome whole tribes difappeared; and Heaven, 
by thus evacuating a country in which the 
Englith might fettle without moleftation, was 
fuppofed to declare its intention that they 
thould occupy it. 


As feveral of the vacant Indian ftations were settlements 
well chofen, fuch was the eagernefs of the lea 
Englifh to take poffeflion of them, that their “"* 
fettlements became mere numerous and more 
widely difperfed than fuited the condition of 
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BOOK aninfant colony. This led to an innovation 


x. 


3634- 
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which totally altered the nature and conftitu- 
tion of the government. When a_ general 
court was to be held in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and thirty-four, the freemen, in- 
{lead of attending it in perfon, as the charter 
prefcribed, eleéted reprefentatives in their 
different diftriéts, authorizing them to appear 
in their name, with full power to deliberate 
and decide concerning every point that fell 
under the cognizance of the general court. 
Whether this meafure was fuggefted by fome 


-defigning leaders, or whether they found it 


prudent to foothe the people by complying 
with their inclination, is uncertain. The re- 
prefentatives were admitted, and confidered 
themfelves, in conjunétion with the governor 
and afliftants, as the fupreme legiflative affem- 
bly of the colony. In affertion of their own 
rights they enaéted, that no law fhould be 
paifed, no tax fhould be impofed, and no 
public officer fhould be appointed, but in the 
general affembly. The pretexts for making 
this new arrangement were plaufible. The 
number of freemen was greatly increafed ; 
many refided at a diftance from the places 
where the fupreme courts were held; perfonal 
attendance became inconvenient; the form 
of government in their own country had ren- 
dered familiar the idea of delegating their 

rights, 
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rights, and committing the guardianfhip of Boo K 
their liberties to reprefentatives of theirown . * 
choice, and the experience of ages had taught —e 
them that this important truft might with 

fafety be lodged in their hands. Thus did the 
company of Maflachufets Bay, in lef$ than fix 

years from its incorporation by the King, 

mature and perfeét a fcheme which, I have 

already obferved, fome of its more artful and 

afpiring leaders feem to have had in view when 

the affociation for peopling New England was 

firft formed. The colony muft henceforward 

be confidered, not as a corporation whofe 

powers were defined, and its mode of proce- 

dure regulated by its charter, but asa fociety, 

which, having acquired or affumed political 

liberty, had, by its own voluntary deed, 
adopted a conftitution or government framed 

on the model of that in England. 


Bur however liberal their fyftem of civil Spirit of 
policy might be, as their religious opinions increates 
were no longer under any reftraint of autho- 
rity, the fpirit of fanaticifm continued to 
{pread, and became every day wilder and more 
extravagant. Williams, a minifter of Salem, 
in high eftimation, having conceived an anti- 
pathy to the crofs of St.George in the flandard 
of England, declaimed againft it with fo much 
vehemence, as a relic of fuperftition and ido- 

U 4 latry 
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BO OK latry which ought not to be retained among a 
__*_, people fo pure and fanétified, that Endicott, 


Now (et- 
tlers, 


one of the members of the court of affiftantsy 
in a tranfport of zeal, publicly cut out the 
crofs from the enfign difplayed before the 
governor’s gate. ‘This frivolous matter in- 
terefted and divided the colony. Some of 
the militia ferupied to follow colours in which 
there was a crofs, left they fhould do honour 
to an idol: others refufed to ferve under a 
mutilated banner, left they fhould be fufpeéted 
of having renounced their allegiance to the 
erown of England. After a long controverfy, 
carried on by both parties with that heat and 
zeal which in trivial difputes fupply the want 
of argument, the conteft was terminated by a 
compromife. The crofs was retained in the 
enfigns of forts and fhips, but erafed from the 
colours of the militia. Williams, on account 
of this, as well as of fome other doétrines 
deemed unfound, was banifhed out of the 
colony’. 


Tue profperous ftate of New England was 
now fo highly extolled, and the fimple frame of 
its ecclefiaftic policy was fo muchadmired byall 
whofe affections were eftranged fromthe church 


Y Neal’s Hift. of N. Eng. p.140, &c. Hutchinfon, 
P: 37- Chalmers, p. 156. 
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of England, that crowds of new fettlers flocked BOOK 

thither. Among thefe were two perfons, whofe _ *"_, 

names have been rendered memorable by the —*63s- 

appearance which they afterwards made on a 

more confpicuous theatre: one was Hugh 

Peters, the enthufiaftic and intriguing chaplain 

of Oliver Cromwell; the other Mr. Henry 

Vane, fon of Sir Henry Vane, a privy coun- 

fellor, high in office, and of great credit with 

the King; a young man of a noble family, 

animated with fuch zeal for pure religion 

and fuch love of liberty as induced him to 

relinquifh all his hopes in England, and to 

fettle in a colony hitherto no farther advanced 

in improvement than barely to afford fubfift- 

ence to its members, was received with the 

fondeft admiration. His mortified appearance, 

his demure look, and rigid manners, carried 

even beyond the ftandard of precifenefs in that 

fociety which he joined, feemed to indicate a 

man of high fpiritual attainments, while his 

abilities and addrefs in bufinefS pointed him 

out as worthy of the higheft flation inthe com- 

munity. With univerfal confent, and high 1636. 

expectations of advantage from his adminiftra- 

tion, he was eleéted governor in the year fub- 

fequent to his arrival. But as the affairs of an 

infant colony afforded not objeéts adequate to 

the talents of Vane, his bufy pragmatical fpirit 
occupied 
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occupied itfelf with theological fubtilties and 
{peculations unworthy of his attention. Thefe 
were excited by a woman, whofe reveries pro- 
duced fuch effeéts both within the colony and 
beyond its precinéts, that, frivolous as they 
may now appear, they muft be mentioned as 
an occurrence of importance in its hiftory. 


Ir was the cuftom at that time in New 
England, among the chief men in every con- 
gregation, to meet once a week, in order to 
repeat the fermons which they had heard, and 
to hold religious conference with refpect to the 
doétrine containedin them. Mrs. Hutchinfon, 
whofe hufband was among the moft refpeét- 
able members of the colony, regretting that 
perfons of her fex were excluded from the 
benefit of thofe meetings, affembled ftatedly 
in her houfe a number of women, who em- 
ployed themfelves in pious exercifes fimilar to 
thofe of the men. At firft fhe fatisfied herfelf 
with repeating what fhe could recolleé of the 
difcourfes delivered by their teachers. She 
began afterwards to add illuftrations, and at 
length proceeded to cenfure fome of the 
clergy as unfound, and to vent opinions and 
fancies.of her own. Thefe were all founded 
on the fyftem which is denominated Antino- 
mian by divines, and tinged with the deepeft 

enthu- 
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enthufiafm. She taught, that fanétity of life BO OK 
is no evidence of juftification, or of a ftate of —_, 
favour with God; and that fuch asinculcated 
the neceflity of manifefting the reality of our 
faith by obedience, preached only a covenant 
of works ; fhe contended that the f{pirit of God 
dwelt perfonally in good men, and by inward 
revelations and impreffions they received the 
fulleft difeoveries of the divine will. The 
fluency and confidence with which the de- 
livered thefe notions gained her many admirers 
and profelytes, not only among the vulgar, 
but among the principal inhabitants. ‘The 
whole colony was interefled and agitated. 
Vane, whofe fagacity and acutenefs feemed 
to forfake him whenever they were turned 
towards religion, efpoufed and defended her 
wildeft tenets. Many conferences were held, ,.,*°37- 


Their doc- 


* days of fafting and humiliation were appointed, Pisa re 


a general fynod was called, and, after diffen- — 
tions fo violent as threatened the diffolution 
of the colony, Mrs. Hutchinfon’s opinions 
were condemned as erroneous, and fhe herfelf 
banifhed. Several of her difciples withdrew 
from the province of their own accord. Vane 
quitted America in difguft, unlamented even 
by thofe who had lately admired him; fome 
_ of whom now regarded him as a mere vifionary, 
and others as one of thofe dark turbulent {pirits 
doomed 
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doomed to embroil every fociety into which 
they enter”. 


However much thefe theological contefts 
might difquiet the colony of Maflachufets 
Bay, they contributed to the more fpeedy 
population of America. When Williams was 
banifhed from Salem in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and thirty-four, fuch was the at- 
tachment of his hearers to a paftor whofe 
piety they revered, that a good number of 
them voluntarily accompanied him in his 
exile. They direéted their march towards 
the fouth ; and having purchafed from the 
natives a confiderable traét of land, to which 
Williams gave the name of Providence, they 
fettled there. They were joined foon after by 
fome of thofe to whom the proceedings againft 
Mrs. Hutchinfon gave difguft ; and by a tranf- 
action with the Indians they obtained a right 
to a fertile ifland in Naraganfet Bay, which 
acquired the name of Rhode Ifland. Williams 
remained among them upwards of forty years, 
refpeéted as the father and the guide of the 
colony which he had planted. His fpirit differed 
from that of the Puritans in Maflachufets; it 


“ Mather, book vii. c. 3. Hutchinfon, p. 53.74. Neal, 
P-1- 144.165, &c. Chalmers, p.163. 
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was mild and tolerating ; and having ventured BO 0 K 
himfelfto reject eftablifhed opinions, he endea- 
voured to fecure the fame liberty to other Their mo- 
men, by maintaining, that the exercife of pri- 
vate judgment was a acuaniesl and facred right; 
that the civil magiftrate has no compulfive 
jurifdiétion in the concerns of religion; that 
the punifhment of any perfon on account of 
his opinions was an encroachment on con- 
feience, and an aét of perfecution™. ‘Thefe 
humane principles he inftilled into his fol- 
lowers; and all who felt or dreaded oppref- 
fion in other fettlements, reforted to a com- 
munity in which univerfal toleration was 
known to be a fundamental maxim. In the 
plantations of Providence and Rhode Ifland, 
political union was eftablifhed by voluntary 
affociation, and the equality of condition 
among the members, as well as their religious 
opinions ; their form of government was purely 
democratical, the fupreme power being lodged 
in the freemen perfonally aflembled. In this 
ftate they remained until they were incor- 
porated by charter ’. 


To fimilar caufes the colony of Connecticut Colony of 
is indebted for its origin. Therivalfhip between — 


* Neal’s Hin. of N. Eng. p. t41. 
Y Hutchinfon, p.38. Neal, ii. 142. Dorgl. Sum.7. 
p-76,/&c. Chalmers, ch. ti. ' 
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Book Mr.Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two favourite 


X. 
named 


minifters in the fettlement of Maffachufets 
Bay, difpofed the latter, who was leaft fuc- 
cefsful in this conteft for fame and power, to 
with for fome fettlement at a diftance from 
a competitor by whom his reputation was 
eclipfed. A good number of thofe who had 
imbibed Mrs. Hutchinfon’s notions, and were 
offended at fuch as combated them, offered to | 
accompany him. Having employed proper 
perfons to explore the country, they pitched 
upon the weft fide of the great river Connec- 
ticut as the moft inviting {tation ; and in the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-fix, 
about an hundred perfons, with their wives 
and families, after a fatiguing march of many 
days through woods and {wamps, arrived there, 
and laid the foundation of the towns of Hart- 
ford, Springfield, and Weatherfield. This fet- 
tlement was attended with peculiar irregulari- 
ties. Part of the diftri€t now occupied lay 
beyond the limits of the territory granted to 
the colony of Maffachufets Bay, and yet the 
emigrants took a commiffion from the governor 
and court of afliftants, empowering them to 
exercife jurifdiétion in that country. The 
Dutch from Manhados or New York, having dif- 
covered the river Conneéticut, and eftablifhed 
fome trading houfes upon it, had acquired all 
the right that prior poffeflion confers. Lord 
10 Say 
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Say and Sele and Lord Brook, the heads of poox 
two illuftrious families, were fo much alarmed. * 
at the arbitrary meafures of Charles I. both in 
his civil and ecclefiaftical adminiftration, that 
they took a refolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal fentiments, of 
retiring to the New World, in order to enjoy 
fuch a form of religion as they approved of, 
and thofe liberties which they deemed effential 
to the well-being of fociety. They too fixed 
on the banks of the Connecticut as their place 
of fettlement, and had taken poffeflion, by 
building a fort at the mouth of the river, which, 
from their united names, was called Say Brook. 
The emigrants from Mafiachufets, without 
regarding either the defeéts in their own right 
or the pretenfions of other claimants, kept 
pofleflion, and proceeded with vigour to clear 
and cultivate the country. By degrees they 
got rid of every competitor. The Dutch, 
recently fettled in America, and too feeble 
to engage in a war, peaceably withdrew from 
Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and Lord 
Brook made over to the colony whatever title 
they might have to any lands in that region. 
Society was eftablifhed by a voluntary compact 
of thefreemen; andthoughthey foon difclaimed 
all dependence on the colony of Maflachufets 
Bay, they retained fuch veneration for its legif- 
lative wifdom as to adopt a form of government 
nearly 
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nearly refembling its inftitutions, with refpec 
both to civil and ecclefiaftical policy. At a 
fubfequent period, the colony of Connecticut 
was likewife incorporated by royal charter’. 


Tue hiftory of’ the firft attempts to people 
the provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, 
which form the fourth and moft extenfive 
divifion in New England, is obfcure and per- 
plexed, by the interfering claims of various 
proprietors. The company of Plymouth had 
inconfiderately parcelled out the northern part 
of the territory contained in its grant among 
different perfons : of thefe only Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mafon teem to have had 
any ferious intention to occupy the lands al- 
lotted to them. Their efforts to accomplifh 
this were meritorious and perfevering, but 
unfuccefsful. The expence of fettling colo- 
nies in an uncultivated country ; muft necef- 
farily be great and immediate ; the profpeét 
of a return is often uncertain and always 
remote. The funds of two private adven- 
turers were not adequate to fuch an under- 
taking. Nor did the planters whom they fent 
out poffefs that principle of enthufiafm, which 
animated their neighbours of Maffachufets with 


* Hutchinfon, p. 44, &e. Neal, i147. Douglas, ii. 
158, &c. Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 12. , 
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‘vigour, to ftruggle through all the hardfhips 300 K 
and dangers to which fociety, in its infancy, is , oo 


expofed in a favage land. Gorges and Mafon, 
it is probable, muft have abandoned their de- 
fign, if, from the fame motives that fettlements 
had been made in Rhode Ifland and Connecti- 
cut, colonifts had not unexpeétedly migrated 
‘ into New Hampfhire and Main. Mr. Wheel- 
wright, a minifter of fome note, nearly related 
to Mrs. Hutchinifon, and one of her moft fer- 
vent admirers and partifans, had on this ac- 


count been banifhed from the province of 


Maffachufets Bay*. In queft of a new flation, 
he took a courfe oppofite to the other exiles ; 
and advancing towards the north, founded the 
town of Exeter, on a {mall river flowing into 
Pifkataqua Bay. His followers, few in num- 
ber, but firmly united, were of fuch rigid prin- 
ciples, that even the churches of Matfachutets 
did not appear to them fufficiently pure. 
From time to time they received fome re- 
cruits, whom love of novelty, or diffatisfaction 
with the ecclefiaftical inftitutions of the other 
colonies, prompted to jointhem. ‘Their plan- 
tations were widely dilperfed, but the country 
was thinly peopled, and its political {tate ex- 
tremely unfettled. ‘The colony of Maflachu. 
fets Bay claimed jurifdiétion over them, as 


4 Hutchinfon, p. 70. 
VOLi IF x occupying 
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BOOK occupying lands fituated within the limits of- 

__*__, their grant. Gorges and Mafon afferted the 
rights conveyed to them as proprietors by their 
charter. In feveral diftriés the planters, with- 
out regarding the pretenfions of either party, 
governed themfelves by maxims and laws 
copied from thofe of their brethren in the 
adjacent colonies”. The firft reduétion of the 
political conftitution in the provinces of New 
Hampfhire and ‘Main into aregularand perma- 
nent form, was fubfequent to the Revolution. 


By extending their fettlements, the Englith 

became expofed tonew danger. The tribes of 

Indians around Mafiachufets Bay were feeble 

and unwarlike ; yet from regard to juftice, as 

well as motives of prudence, the firft colonifts 

were ftudious to obtain the confent of the na- 

tives before they ventured to occupy any of 

their lands; and though in fuch tranfaétions 

the confideration given was often very inade- 

quate to the value of the territory acquired, it 

was fuflicient to fatisfy the demands of the 

Tiefirther Proprietors. The Englith took quiet poffef- 
a fion of the lands thus conveyed to them, and 
refited by no open hoftility broke out between them and 
' the ancient poffeffors. But the colonies of 


® Hutchinfon, p, 103, &c. 176. Douglas’s Sum. ii. 
22, &c. Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 17. 
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Providence and Conneéticut foon found that Boo K 
they were furrounded by more powerful — **_, 
and martial nations. Among thefe the moft 
confiderable were the Naraganfets and Pe- 
quods; the former feated on the Bay which 
bears their name, and the latter occupying the 
territory which ftretches from the river Pequod 
along the banks of the Conneéticut. ‘The 
Pequods were a formidable people, who could 
bring into the field a thoufand warriors, not 
inferior in courage to any in the New World. 
They forefaw, not only that the extermination 
of the Indian race muft be the confequence of 
permitting the Englifh to fpread over the con- 
tinent of America, but that if meafures were 
not {peedily concerted to prevent it, the cala- 
mity would be unavoidable. With this view 
they applied to the Naraganfets, requefting 
them to forget ancient animofities for a mo- 
ment, and to co-operate with them in expelling 
a common enemy who threatened both with 
deftruétion. They reprefented that, when 
thofe ftrangers firft landed, the objeét of their 
vifit was not fufpeéted, and no proper precau- 
tions were taken to check their progrefs ; that 
now, by fending out colonies in one year to- 
wards three different quarters, their intentions 
were manifeft, and the people of America muft 
abandon their native feats to make way for 
unjuft intruders. 
: xX 2 Bor 
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Bur the Naraganfets and Pequods, like moft 
of the contiguous tribes in America, were 
rivals, and there fubfifted between them an 
hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge 
is the darling paflion of favages; in order to 
fecure the indulgence of which there is no 
prefent advantage that they will not facrifice, 
and no future confequence which they do not 
totally difregard. The Naraganfets, inftead of 
clofing with the prudent propofal of their 
neighbours, difcovered their hoftile intentions 
to the governor of Maflachufet’s Bay; and, 
eager to lay hold on fuch a favourable oppor- i 
tunity of wreaking their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, entered into an alliance with the 
Englifh againft them. The Pequods, more ex- 
afperated than difcouraged by the imprudence 
and treachery of their countrymen, took the 
field, and carried on the war in the ufual mode 
of Americans. They furprifed ftragglers, and “ 
fcalped them; they plundered and burnt re- 
mote fettlements; they attacked Fort Say 
Brook without fuccefs, though garrifoned only 
by twenty men; and when the Englith began to 
act offentively, they retired to faftneffes which 
they deemedinacceflible. Thedifferent colonies 
had agreed tounite againftthe common enemy, 
each furnifhing a quota of men in proportion to 
its numbers. ‘The troops of Conneéticut, which 
lay moft expofed todanger, werefoon aflembled. 

’ The 
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The march of thofe from Maffachufets, which 
formed the moft confiderable body, was re- 
tarded by the moft fingular caufe that ever in- 
fluenced the operations of a military force. 
When they were muflered previous to their 
departure, it was found that fome of the offi- 
cers, as well as of the private foldiers, were 
ftill under a covenant of works; and that the 
bleffing of God could not be implored or ex- 
pected to crown the arms of fuch unhallowed 
men with fuccefs. The alarm was general, 
and many arrangements neceffary in order to 
caft out the unclean, and to render this little 
band fufficiently pure to fight the battles of a 
people who entertained high ideas of their own 


fanctity* 


Meanwuite the Connecticut troops, rein- 
forced by a fimall detachment from Say Brook, 
found it necefflary to advance towards the 
enemy. They were pofted on a rifing ground, 


in the middle of a {wamp towards the hes of 


the river Miftick, which they had furrounded 
with palifadoes, the beft defence that their 
flender {kill in the art of fortification had dif- 
covered. Though they knew that the Englith 
were in motion, yet with the ufual improyi- 
dence and fecurity of favages, they took no 
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B OO K meafures either to obferve their progrefs, or to 
tiene guard againtt being furprifed themfelves. The 


May 20. 


enemy, unperceived, reached the palifadoes ; 
and if a dog had not given the alarm by bark- 
ing, the Indians muft have been maffacred 
without refifttance. In a moment, however, 
they ftarted to arms, and raifing the war-cry, 
prepared to repel the affailants. But at that 
early period of their intercourfe with the 
Europeans, the Americans were little ac- 
quainted, with the ufe of gunpowder, and 
dreaded its effeéts extremely. While fome of 
the Englifh galled them with an inceffant fire 
through the intervals between the palifadoes, 
others forced their way by the entries into the 
fort, filled only with branches of trees; and 
fetting fire to the huts which were covered 
with reeds, the confufion and terror quickly 
became general. Many of the women and 
children perifhed in the flames; and the war- 
riors, in endeavouring to efcape, were either 
flain by the Englith, or falling into the hands 
of their Indian allies, who furrounded the fort 
at a diftance, were referved for a more cruel 
fate. After the junétion of the troops from 
Maflachufets, the Englith refolved to purfue 
their victory ; and hunting the Indians from 
one place of retreat to another, fome fubfe- 
quent encounters were hardly lefs fatal to them 
than the aétion on the Miftick. In lefs than 
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three months the tribe of Pequods was extir- 
pated: a few miferable fugitives, who took re- 
fuge among the neighbouring Indians, being 
incorporated by them, loft their name as a 
diftinét people. In this firft efflay of their 
arms, the colonifts of New England feem to 
have been conducted by fkilful and enterprif- 
ing officers, and difplayed both courage and 
perfeverance as foldiers. But they ftained 
their laurels by the ufe which they made of 
victory. Inftead of treating the Pequods as an 
independent people, who made a gallant effort 
to defend the property, the rights, and the 
freedom of their nation, they retaliated upon 
them all the barbarities of American war, 
Some they maffacred in cold blood, others 
they gave up to be tortured by their Indian 
allies, a confiderable number they fold as flaves 
in Bermudas, the reft were reduced to fervi- 
tude among themfelves *. 


Bur reprehenfible as this conduct of the 
Englith muft be deemed, their vigorous efforts 
in this decifive campaign filled all the furround- 
ing tribes of Indians with fuch an high opinion 
of their valour as fecured a long tranquillity to 


if Rutetinioo; p- 58. 76, &c. Mather, Magnalia, b. vii. 
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B00 K all their fettlements. At the fame time the vio- 
a. lence of adminiftration in England continued 
to increafe their population and ftrength, by 

forcing many refpeétable fubjeéts to tear 
themfelves from all the tender connections 

that bind men to their native country, and 

to fly for refuge to a region of the New 

World, which hitherto prefented to them 
nothing that could allure them thither but 

selene op exemption from oppreflion. The number of 
prochima- thofe emigrants drew the attention of govern- 
a ment, and appeared fo formidable, that a pro- 
clamation was iffued, prohibiting mafters of 

fhips from carrying pafiengers to New Eng- 

land without fpecial permiffion. On many 
occafions this injun@tion was eluded or dif 
yegarded. Fatally for the King, it operated 

with full effeét in one inftance. Sir Arthur 
Haflerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 

and fome other perfons whofe principles and 

views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy 

- thofe civil and religious liberties which they 
ftrugegled in vain to obtain in Great Britain, 
hiredtfome fhips to carry them and their attend- 

ants to New England, By order of council, an 
embargo was laid on thefe when on the point of 

failmg; and Charles, far trom fufpeéting that 

the future revolutions in his kingdoms were to 

be excited and direéted by perfons in fuch an 
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humble fphere of life, forcibly detained the 80 oK 
men deftined to overturn his throne, andto | * , 
terminate his days by a violent death‘. 


Burt, in fpite of all the efforts of govern- 
ment to check this fpirit of migration, the mea- 
fures of the King and his minifters were con- 
fidered by a great body of ihe people as fo 
hoftile to thofe rights which they deemed moft 
valuable, that in the courfe of the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and thirty-eight, about 
three thoufand perfons embarked for New 
England, choofing rather to expofe themfelves 
to all the confequences of difregarding the 
royal proclamation, than to remain longer 
under opprefiion, Exafperated at this con- 
tempt of his authority, Charles had recourie 
to a violent but effeétual mode of accomplifh- 
ing what he hadin view. <A writ of guo war- 
ranto was iffued againft the corporation of 
Maffachufets Bay. The colonifts had con- Selon f 
formed fo little to the terms of their charter, he a 
that judgment was given againft them without ee 
difficulty. They were found to have forfeited fied its 
all their rights as a corporation, which of courfe = 
returned to the crown, and Charles began to 


take meafures for new modelling the political 
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i OK frame of the colony, and vefling the admi- 
ae niftration of its affairs in other hands. But 
his plans were never carried into execution, 
In every corner of his dominions, the ftorm 
now began to gather, which foon burft out 
with fuch fatal violence, that Charles, during 
the remainder of his unfortunate reign oc- 
cupied with domeftic and more interefting 
cares, had not leifure to beftow any attention 
upon a remote and inconfiderable province’. 


On the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
fuch a revolution took place in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to the New 
World ceafed. The maxims of the Puritans 
with refpeéct to the government both of church 
and ftate became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. 
Their oppreffors were humbled ; that perfeét 
fyitem of reformed polity, which had long 
been the object of their admiration and defire, 
was eftablifhed by law; and amidft the in- 
trigues and confliéts of an ob{tinate civil war, 
turbulent and afpiring fpirits found fuch full 
occupation, that they had no inducement to 
quit a buly theatre, on which they had rifen 
to aét a moft confpicuous part. From the 
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year one thoufand fix hundred and twenty, 
when the firft feeble colony was conduéted to 
New England by the Brownifts, to the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and forty, it has 
been computed, that twenty-one thoufand 
two hundred Britifh fubjeéts had fettled there. 
The money expended by various adventurers 
during that period, in fitting out fhips, in 
purchafing ftock, and tranfporting fettlers, 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly 
to two hundred thoufand pounds *: a vaft fum 
in that age, and which no principles, inferior 
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in force to thofe wherewith the Puritans were - 


animated, could have perfuaded men to lay 
out, on the uncertain profpeét of obtaining 
an eftablifhment in a remote uncultivated re- 
gion, which, from its fituation and climate, 
could allure them with no hope but that of 
finding fubfiftence and enjoying freedom, 
For fome years, even fubfiftence was procured 
with difficulty; and it was towards the clofe 
of the period to which our narrative is arrived, 
before the produét of the fettlement yielded 
the planters any return for their ftock. About 
that time they began to export corn in fmall 
quantities to the Weft Indies, and made fome 
feeble attempts to extend the fifhery, and to 


E Mather, b.i. ch.4. p.17- ch.5. p.23- Hutchinfon, 
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Boo K open the trade in lumber, which have fince 
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proved the ftaple articles of commerce in the 
colony". Since the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and forty, the number of people with 
which New England has recruited the popu- 
lation of the parent ftate, is fuppofed at leaft 
to equal what may have been drained from 
it by occafional migrations thither. 


But though the fudden change of fyftem in 
Great Britain ftopped entirely the influx of 
fettlers into New England, the principles of 
the colonifts coincided fo perfeétly with thofe 
of the popular leaders in parliament, that they 
were foon diftinguifhed by peculiar marks of 
their brotherly affeétion. By a vote of the 
Houfe of Commons in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty two, the people in 
all the different plantations of New England 
were exempted from payment of any duties, 
either upon goods exported thither, or upon 
thofe which they imported into the mother- 
country, until the Houfe fhall take farther 
order to the contrary. This was afterwards 
confirmed by the authority of both Houfes. 
Encouraged by fuch an extraordinary pri- 
vilege, induftry made rapid progref’ in all the 
diftriéts of New England, and population in- 
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creafed along with it. In return for thofe 
favours, the colonifts applauded the meafures 
of parliament, celebrated its generous efforts 
to vindicate the rights and liberties of the 
nation, prayed for the fuccefs of its arms, and 
framed regulations in order to prevent any 
exertion in favour of the King on the other 
fide of the Atlantic’. 


Retyrneé on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their proceedings were viewed by 
men thus clofely united with them in fenti- 
ments and wifhes, the people of New England 
ventured on a meafure, which not only in- 
creafed their fecurity and power, but may be 
regarded as a confiderable ftep towards inde- 
pendence. Under.the impreflion or pretext 
of the danger to which they were expofed from 
the furrounding tribes of Indians, the four co- 
loniesof Maflachufets, Plymouth, Conneéticut, 
and Newhaven, entered into a league of perpe- 
tual confederacy, offenfive and defenfive; an 
idea familiar to feveral leading men in the 
colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the 
famous bond of union among the Dutch pro- 
vinces, in whofe dominions the Brownifts had 
long refided. It was ftipulated, that the con- 
federates fhould henceforth be diftinguifhed 
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80 0x bythe name of the United Colonies of New 


x. 


England; that each colony fhall remain fepa- 
rate and diftinét, and have exclufive jurifdic- 
tion within its own territory; and that in 
every war, offenfive or defenfive, each of the 
confederates fhall furnifh his quota of men, 
provifions, and money, at a rate to be fixed 
from time to time, in proportion to the num- 
ber of people in each fettlement; that an 
affembly compofed of two commiffioners from 
each colony fhall be held annually, with 
power to deliberate and decide in all points 
of common concern to the confederacy; and 
every determination, in which fix oftheir 
number concur, fhall be binding on the whole‘. 
In this tranfaétion the colonies of New Eng- 
land feem to have confidered themfelves as 
independent focieties, poffefling all the rights 
of fovereignty, and free from the control of 
any fuperior power. The governing party in 
England, occupied with affairs of more urgent 
concern, and no wile difpofed to obferve the 
conduct of their brethren in America with 
any jealous attention, fuffered the meafure to 
pafs without animadverfion. 


EMBOLDENED by this connivance, the fpirit 
of independence gathered ftrength, and foon 
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difplayed itfelf more openly: fome perfons of BOO K 


note in the colony of Maffachufets, averfe to 
the fyftem of ecclefiaftical polity eftablithed 
there, and preferring to it the government 
and difcipline of the churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonftrated to the general 
court againft the injuftice of depriving them 
of their rights as freemen, and of their privi- 
leges as Chriftians, becaufe they could not join 
as members with any of the congregational 
churches, petitioned that they might no longer 
be bound to obey laws to which they had not 
-affented, nor be fubjeéted to taxes impofed by 
an affemblyin which they were not reprefented. 
Their demands were not only rejeéted, but 
they were imprifoned and fined as difturbers 
of the public peace; and when they appointed 
fome of their number to lay their grievances 
before parliament, the annual court, in order 
to prevent this appeal to the fupreme power, 
attempted firft to feize their papers, and then 
to obftruét their embarkation for England. 
But though neither of thefe could be accom- 
plifhed, fuch was the addrefs and influence 
of the colonies’ agents in England, that no 
inquiry feems to have been made into this 
tranfaction'. This was followed by an in- 


' Neal’s Hift. of N. Eng.i.121. Hutchinfon’s Hitt. 
145, &c. Colle&. 188, &c. Chalm. Ann.179. Mather, 
Magnal. b. iii. ch,i. p. 30. 

dication, 
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dication, ftill lefs ambiguous, of the afpiring 
{pirit prevalent among the people of Mafla- 
chufets. Under every form of government 
the right of coining money has been confidered 
as a prerogative peculiar to fovereignty, and 
which no fubordinate member in any ftate is 
entitled to claim. Regardlefs of this efta- 
blifhed maxim, the general court ordered a 
coinage of filver money at Bofton, ftamped 
with the name of the colony, and a tree as an 
apt fymbol of its progreflive vigour". Even 
this ufurpation efcaped without notice. The 
Independents, having now humbled all rival 
feéts, engroffed the whole direétion of affairs 
in Great Britain; and long accuftomed to ad- 
mire the government of New England, framed 
agreeably to thofe principles which they had 


adopted as the moft perfeét model of civil and 


Cromwell 
patronites 
the New 
England 
colonies, 


ecclefiaftical polity, they were unwilling to 


ftain its reputation, by cenfuring any part of 


its conduct. 


Wuen Cromwell ufuirped thefupreme power, 
thecolonies of New England continued toftand 
as high in his eftimation. As he had deeply im- 
bibed all the fanatical notions of the Independ- 
ents, and was perpetually furrounded by the 


™ Hutchinfon Hift. 177, 178. Chalmers’ Annals, 
p- 181. 


moft 
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moft eminent and artful teachers of that fet, BOOK 
he kept a conftant correfpondence with the , en 
leading men in the American fettlements, who 

feem to have looked up to him as a zealous 
patron”. He in return confidered them as 

his moft devoted adherents, attached to him 

no lefs by affeétion than by principle. He 

foon gave a ftriking proof of this. On the Propores to 
conqueft of Jamaica, he formed a fcheme for cin iene 
the fecurity and improvement of the acquifi- 
tion made by his victorious arms, fuited to the 

ardour of an impetuous fpirit that delighted in 
accomplifhing its ends by extraordinary means. 

He propofed to tranfport the people of New 
England to that ifland, and employed every 
argument calculated to make impreflion upon 

them, in order to obtain their confent. He 
endeavoured to roufe their religious zeal by 
reprefenting what a fatal blow it would be to 

the man of fin, if'a colony of the faithful were 

fettled in the midft of his territories in the 

New World. He allured them with profpeéts 

of immenfe wealth in a fertile region, which 

would reward the induftry of thofe who culti- 

vated it, with all the precious produétions of 

the torrid zone, and expreffed his fervent with 

that they might take poffeflion of it, in order 


® Hutchinfon, App. 520, &c. Collect. p. 233. 
POL. IV, Y to 
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BO OK to fulfil God’s promife of making his people 

ed aig the head and not the tail. He affured them - 
of being fupported by the whole force of his 
authority, and of vefting all the powers of go- 

Colontts vernment entirely in their hands. But by this 

accepting time the colonifts were attached to a country 

sof. in which they had refided for many years, and 
where, though they did not attain opulence, 
they enjoyed the comforts of life in great 
abundance; and they dreaded fo much the 
noxious climate of the Weft Indies, which had 
proved fatal to a great number of the Englith 
who firft fettled in Jamaica, that they declined, 
though in the moft refpeétful terms, clofing 
with the Proteétor’s propofition °. 


* Hutchinfon, p. 190, &c. Chalmers, p. 188. 
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NOTE I. p. 5. : 


TORRIBIO de Benevente, or Motolinea, has enu- 

© merated ten caufes of the rapid depopulation of 
Mexico, to which he gives the name of the Ten 
Plagues, Many of thefe are not peculiar to that pro- 
vince. 1. The introduction of the {mall-pox. ‘This 
difeafe was firft brought into New Spain in the year 
1520) by a negro-flave who attended Narvaez in his 
expedition againft Cortes. Torribio aflirms, that one 
Ralf of the people in the provinces vifited with this 
diftemper died. To this mortality, occafioned by the 
fmall-pox, Torquemada adds the deftructive effects of 
two contagious diftempers which raged in the year 
1545 and 1576. In the former, 800,000, in the 
latter, above two millions perifhed, according to an 
exact account taken by order of the viceroys. Mon. 
Ind. i. 642. The fmall-pox was not introduced into 
Peru for feveral years after the invafion of the Spa- 
niards, but there too that diftemper proved very fatal 
to the natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88. 2. The 


numbers who were killed or died of famine in their 
x2 war 
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war with the Spaniards, particularly during the fiege 
of Mexico. 3. The great famine that followed after 
the reduction of Mexico, as all the people engaged, 
either on one fide or other, had negleéted the culti- 
vation of their lands. Something fimilar to this hap- 
pened in all. the other countries conquered by the 
Spaniards. 4. The grievous tafks impofed by the 
Spaniards upon the people helonging to their Reparti- 
mientos. 5. The oppreffive burden of taxes which 
they were unable to pay, and from which they could 
hope for no exemption. 6. The numbers employed in 
colleéting the gold carried down by the torrents from 
the mountains, who were forced from their own habi- 
tations, without any provifion made for their fubfift- 
ence, and fubjeéted to all the rigour of cold in thofe 
elevated regions. 7. The immenfe labour of rebuild- 
ing Mexico, which Cortes urged on with fuch precipi- 
tate ardour, as deftroyed an incredible number of 
people. 8. The number of people condemned to 
fervitude, under various pretexts, and employed in 
working the filver mines. Thefe, marked by each 
proprietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, were driven 
in herds to the mountains. The nature of the labour 
to which they were fubjeéted there, the noxious va- 
pours of the mines, the coldnefs of the climate, and 
{earcity of food, were fo fatal, that Torribio affirms 
the country round feveral of thofe mines, particularly 
near Guaxago, was covered with dead bodies, the air 
corrupted with their ftench, and fo many vultures 
and other voracious birds hovered about for their prey, 
that the fun was darkened with their flight. 10. The 
Spaniards, in the different expeditions which they 
undertook, and by the civil,wars which they carried on, 
deftroyed many of the natives whom they compelled to 

16 ferve 
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ferve them as Tamemes, or carriers of burdens. This 
laft mode of opprefion was particularly ruinous to the 
Peruvians. From the number of Indians who perifhed 
in Gonzalo Pizarro’s expedition into the countries to 
the eaft of the Andes, one may form fome idea of 
what they fuffered in fimilar fervices, and how faft they 
were wafted by them. ‘Torribio, MS. Corita, in his 
Breve y Summaria Relacion, illuftrates and confirms 
feveral of Torribio’s obferyations, to which he refers 


MS. pends me. 


NOTE It. p.6. 


Even Montefquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viit 
c.18. But the paffion of that great man for fyftem 
fometimes rendered him inattentive to refearch; and 
from his capacity to refine, he was apt, in fome 
inftances, to overlook obvious and juit caufes. 


NOTE III. p.6. 


A 


A strronc proof of this occurs in the teftament of 
Ifabella, where fhe difcovers the moft tender concern 
for the humane and mild ufage of the Indians. Thofe 
laudable fentiments of the Queen have been adopted 
into the public Jaw of Spain, and ferve as the intro- 
duétion to the. regulations contained under the title 
of the good treatment of the Indians. Recopil. lib. vi. 
tit. x. 


a NOTE 
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NOTE IV. p.9.- 


In the feventh Title of the firft book of the Rece- 
pilacion, which contains the laws concerning the powers 
and funétions of archbifhops and bifhops, almoft a 
third part of them relates to what is incumbent upon 
them as guardians of the Indians, and points out the 
various methods in which it is their duty to interpofe, 
in order to defend them from oppreffion either with 
refpect to their perfons or property. Not only do the 
laws commit to them this honourable and humane 
office, but the ecclefiaftics of America actually exer- 
cife it. 


INNUMERABLE proofs of this might be produced 
from Spanifh authors. But I rather refer to Gage, as 
he was not difpofed to afcribe any merit to the popifh 
clergy, to which they were not fully entitled. Survey, 
p- 142. 192, &c. Henry Hawks, an Englifh mer- 
chant, who refided five years in New Spain, previous 
to the year 1572, gives the fame favourable account of 
the popifh clergy. Hakluit, iii. 466. By a law of 
Charles V. not only bifhops, but other ecclefiaftics, are 
empowered to inform and admonifh the civil magiftrates, 
if any Indian is deprived of his juft liberty and rights ; 
Recopilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14: and thus were cone 
ftituted legal prote€tors of the Indians. Some of the 
Spanifh ecclefiaftics refufed to grant abfolution to fuch 
of their countrymen as poffefled Encomiendas, and 
confidered the Indians as flaves, or employed them in 
working their mines. Gonz. Davil. Teatro Ecclef. 
i. 157. 


NOTE 
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NOTE V. p. to. 


Accorpinc to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos contains 
4000 families; and he mentions it only as one of the 
Jargeft Indian towns in America, p. 104. . 


. 


NOTE VI. p.to. 


Ir is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of 
the ftate of population in thofe kingdoms of Europe 
where the police is moft perfect, and where fcience 
has made the greateft progrefs. In Spanifh America, 
where knowledge is {till in its infancy, and few men 
have leifure to engage in refearches merely fpeculative, 
little attention has been paid to this curious inquiry. 
But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjoined the viceroys 
and governors of the feveral provinces in America, to 
make an actual furvey of the people under their ju- 
rifdi€tion, and to tranfmit a report concerning their 
number and occupations. In confequence of this or- 
der, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, Viceroy of New Spain, 
appointed D. Jof. Antonio de Villa Segnor y Sanchez 
to execute that commiflion in New Spain. From the 
reports of the magiftrates in the feveral diftricts, as 
well as from his own obfervations, and long acquaint- 
ance with moft of the provinces, Villa Segnor publifhed 
the refult of his inquiries in his Teatro Americano. His 
report, however, is imperfect. Of the nine diocefes, 
into which the Mexican empire has been divided, he 
has publifhed an -account of five only, viz. the arch- 
-bifhopric of Mexico, the bifhoprics of Puebla de los 

ok 4 Angeles, 


~ 
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Angeles, Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. 
The bifhoprics of Yucatan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and 
Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the two 
latter comprehend countries in which the Indian race 
js more numerous than in any part of New Spain. In 


-his furvey of the extenfive diocefe of Nova Gallicia, 


the fituation of the different Indian villages is defcribed, 
but he fpecifies the number of people only in a fmall 
part of it. The Indians of that extenfive province, in 
which the Spanifh dominion is imperfectly eftablifhed, 
are not regiftered with the fame accuracy as in other 
parts of New Spain, According to Villa Segnor, the 
actual ftate of population in the five diocefes above- 
mentioned is of Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, and 
mettizos, in the diocefes of 


Families, 
Mexico a -— a 105,202 
Los Angeles ao _ — § 30,600 
Mechoacan _ — — 30,840 
Oaxaca —_— _ — 73296 
Nova Galicia — — a 16,770 
190,708 

At the rate of five to a family, the total 
number is —_— -— — 9533540 
Indian families in the diocefe of Mexico 119,511 
Los Angeles — — _ 88,240 
Mechoacan _ = = 36,196 
Oaxaca —_ — — 222 
Nova Galicia _ _ i ‘eae 
7945391 


At 
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At the rate of five to a family, the total number is 
1,471,955. We may rely with greater certainty on 
this computation of the number of Indians, as it is 
taken from the Matricula, or regifter, according to 
which the tribute paid by them is colleéted. As four 
diocefes of nine are totally omitted, and in that of 
Nova Galicia the numbers are imperfectly recorded, 
we may conclude, that the number of Indians in the 
Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 


THE account of the number of Spaniards, &c. 
feems not to be equally complete. Of many places, 
Villa Segnor obferves in general terms, that feveral 
Spaniards, negroes, and people of mixed race, refide 
there, without {pecifying their number. If, therefore, 
we make allowance for thefe, and for all who refide in 
the four diocefes omitted, the number of Spaniards, 
and of thofe of a mixed race, may probably amount to 
a million and a half. In fome places Villa Segnor 
diftinguifhes between Spaniards and the three inferior 
races of negroes, mulattocs, and meftizos, and marks 
their number feparately. But he generally blends 
them together. But from the proportion obfervable 
in thofe places, where the number of each is marked, 
as well as from the account of the {tate of population 
in New Spain by other authors, it is manifeft that the 
number of negroes and perfons of a mixed race far 
exceeds that of Spaniards. Perhaps the latter ought 
not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the 
former. 


Derecrive as this account may be, I have not been 
able to procure fuch intelligence concerning the number 
of 
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of people in Peru, as might enable me to form any 
conjecture equally fatisfying with refpect to the degree 
of its population. I have been informed that in the 
year 1761, the proteétor of the Indians in the vice- 
royalty of Peru computed that 612,780 paid tribute 
to the King. As all females, and perfons under age, 
are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total number 
of Indians ought by that account to be 2,449,120. 
MS. penés me. 


I sHALL mention another mode, by which one may 
compute, or at leaft form a guefs concerning, the ftate 
of population in New Spain and Peru. According to 
an account which I have reafon to confider as accurate, 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruzada exported 
to Peru on each new publication, is, 1,171,953; to 
New Spain, 2,649,326. I am informed, that but 
few Indians purchafe bulls, and that they are fold 
chiefly to the Spanifh inhabitants, and thofe of mixed 
race ; fo that the number of Spaniards, and people of a 
mixed race, will amount by this mode of computation 
to at leaft three millions. . 


Tue number of inhabitants in many of the towns 
in Spanifh America may give us fome idea of the 
extent of population, and correét the inaccurate but 
popular notion entertained in Great Britain concerning 
the weak and defolate ftate of their colonies. The 
city of Mexico contains at leaft 150,000 people. It 
is remarkable that Torquemada, who wrote his 
Monarquia Indiana about the year 1612, reckons the 
inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be only 7000 
Spaniards and 8000 Indians. Lib. iii. c.26. Puebla 

de 
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de los Angeles contains above 60,000 Spaniards, and 
people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p.247. Gua- 
dalaxara contains above 30,000, exclufive of Indians. 
Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 54,000. De Cofme Bueno 
Defer. de Peru, 1764. Carthagena contains 25,000. 
Potofi contains 25,000. Bueno 1767. Popayan con- 
tains above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a fecond 
clafs are ftill more numerous. The cities in the moft 
thriving fettlements of other European nations in 
America cannot be compared with thefe. 


Sucu are the detached accounts of the number of 
people in feveral towns, which I found fcattered in 
authors whom I thought worthy of credit. But I 
fhave obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
towns in the province of Quito, on the accuracy of 
which I can rely; and I communicate it to the public, 
both to gratify curiofity, and to reétify the miftaken 
notion which I have mentioned. St. Francifco de 
Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 people of all 
the different races. Befides the city, there are in the 
Corregimiento 29 curas or parifhes eftablithed in the 
principal villages, each of which has fmaller hamlets 
depending upon it. The inhabitants of thefe are 
moftly Indians and Meftizos. St. Juan de Pafto has 
between 6 and 8000 inhabitants, befides 27 dependent 
villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra, 7000 citizens, and ten 
villages. The diftrict of Havala between 18 and 
20,000 people. The diftri&t of Tacuna between 
ro and 12,000. The diftri€t of Ambato between 
8 and 10,000, befides 16 depending villages. The 
city of Riobamba between 16 and 20,000 inhabitants, 
and g depending villages. The diftritt of Chimbo 

: between 
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between 6 and 8e00. The city of Guayaquil from 16 
to 20,0¢0 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. The 
diftri& of Atuafi between 5 and 6000 inhabitants, 
and 4 depending villages. The city of Cuenza be- 
tween 25 and 30,000 inhabitants, and 9 populous 
depending villages. The town of Laxa from_8 to 
10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. This 
degree of population, though flender if we confider 
the vaft extent of the country, is far beyond what is - 
commonly fuppofed. I have omitted to mention, in 
its proper place, that Quito is the only province in 
Spanifh America that can be denominated a manufac- 
turing country; hats, cotton ftuffs, and coarfe woollen 
cloths, are made there in fuch quantities as to be 
fufficient not only for the confumption of the provinces 
but to furnifh a confiderable article for exportation 
into other parts of Spanifh America. I know not 
whether the uncommon induftry of this province 
fhould be confidered as the caufe or the effect of its 
populoufnefs. But among the oftentatious inhabit- 
ants of the New World, the paffion for every thing 
that comes from Europe is fo violent, that I am ~ 
informed the manufactures of Quito are fo much 
undervalued, as to be on the decline. ais 


NOTE VIL. p. 16. 


TueEsE are eftablifhed at the following places: St. 
Domingo in the ifland of Hifpaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain, Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firmé, San- 
tiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, 
Santa Fé in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata 
in the country of Los Charcas, St. Francifco de Quito, 

~ St. Jago 
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St. Jago de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of thefe 
are fubjeéted feveral large provinces, and fome fo far 
removed from the cities where the courts are fixed, 
that they can derive little benefit from their jurifdic- 
tion. e Spanifh writers commonly reckon up twelve 
courts of Audience, but they include that of Manila in 
the Philippine Iflands. 


NOTE VIII. p. 25. 


On account of the diftance of Peru and Chili from 
Spain, and the difficulty of carrying commodities of 
fuch bulk as wine and oil acrofs the ifthmus of Panama, 
the Spaniards in thofe provinces have been permitted 
to plant vines and olives: but they are ftriétly prohi- 
bited from exporting wine or oil to any of the provinces 
on the Pacific Ocean, which are in fuch a fituation 
as to receive them from Spain. Recop. lib.i, tit. xvii. 
L r5—18. ; 


NOTE IX. p. 27. 


Tuis computation was made by Benzoni, A. D, 
1550, fifty-eight years after the difcovery of America. 
Hift. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 21. But as Benzoni wrote 
with the fpirit of a malcontent, difpofed to detraét 
from the Spaniards in every particular, it is probable 
‘that his calculation ix confiderably too low. 


NOTE 
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NOTE X. p. 28. 


. My information with refpeét to the divifion and 
tranfmiflion of property in the Spanifh coloniés is im~ 
perfe&t. ‘The Spanifh authors do not explain this 
fully, and have not perhaps attended fufliciently to the 
effects of their own inftitutions and laws. Solorzano 
de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. ii. 1. 16. explains in fome mea- 
fure the introduétion of the tenure of Mayora/gd, and 
mentions fome of its effects. Villa Segnor takes notice 
of a fingular confequence of it. He obferves, that in 
fome of the beft fituations in the city of Mexico, a 
good deal of ground is unoccupied, or covered only 
with the ruins of the houfes once erected upon it,; and 
adds, that as this ground is held by right of Mayor- 
afgo, and cannot be alienated, that defolation and 
thofe ruins become perpetual. Theatr. Amer. vol. i. 


P- 34: 


NOTE XI. p.3t. 


THERE is no law that excludes Creoles from offices 
either civil or ecclefiaflic. On the contrary, there are 
many Cedulas which recommend the conferring places 
of truft indifcriminately on the natives of Spain and 
America, Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p.5, 6. 
But notwithftanding fuch repeated recommendations, 
preferment in almoft every line is conferred on nae 
tive Spaniards. A remarkable proof of this is pro- 
duced by the author laft quoted. From the difcovery 
of America to the year 1637, three hundred and fixty 
nine bifhops, or archbifhops, have been appointed to 
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the different diocefes in that country, and of all that 
_ number only twelve were Creoles, p.4o. This predi- 
le€tion for Europeans feems ftill to continue. By a 
royal mandate, iffued in 1776, the chapter of the 
cathedral of Mexico is dire€ted to nominate European 
ecclefiaftics of known merit and abilities, that the King 


may appoint them to fupply vacant benefices. MS. 
penes me. 


NOTE XiIl. p. 37. 


MoperATe as this tribute may appear, fuch is the 
extreme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of 
America, that the exacting of it is intolerably oppref- 
five. Pegna Itiner. par Paroches de Indios, p.192.- 


NOTE XIII. p. 38. 


In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit 
and fervices of the firft conquerors, as well as the {mall 
revenue arifing from the country previous to the difco- 
very of the mines of Sacatecas, the encomiendas were 
granted for three, and fometimes for four lives. Reco- 
pil. lib. vi. tit. ii. c. 14, &c. 


NOTE XIV. p. 40. 


D. Ant. ULLoa contends, that working in mines js 
not noxious, and as a proof df this informs us, that 
many Meftizos and Indians, who do not belong to any 
Repartimiento, voluntarily hire themfelves as miners 5 
and feveral of the Indians, when the legal term of 

tit 10 their 
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their fervice expires, continue to work in the mines of 
choice. Entreten. p.265. But his opinion concerning 
the wholefomenefs of this occupation is contrary to 
the experience of all ages; and wherever men are 
allured by high wages, they will engage in any fpecies 
of labour, however fatiguing er pernicious it may be. 
D. Hern. Carillo Altemirano relates a curious fact 
incompatible with this opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, fays he, the number of Indians decreafes ; 
but in the province of Campeachy, where there are no 
mines, the number of Indians has encreafed more than 
a third fince the conqueft of America, though neither | 
the foil nor climate be fo favourable as in Peru or 
Mexico. Colbert, Colle&. In another memorial pre- 
fented to Philip III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan 
Gonzales de Azevedo afferts, that in every diftri@ of 
Peru, where the Indians are compelled to labour in 
the mines, their numbers were reduced to the half, 
and in fome places to the third, of what it was under 


the viceroyalty of Don Fran. Toledo in 1581. Colb. G 


Collect. 


NOTE XV. p.4o. 


As labour of this kind cannot be prefcribed with 
legal accuracy, the tafks feem to be in a great mea- 
fure arbitrary, and like the fervices exaéted by feudal 
fuperiors, in vined, prato, aut meffe, from their vaffals, 
are extremely burdenfome, and often wantonly oppref- 
five. Pegna, Itincr. par Parochos de Indios. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XVI. p. qt. 


Tue turn of fervice known in Peru by the name of 
Mita, is called Tanda in New Spain. There it con- 
tinues no longer than a week at a time. No perfon is 
called to ferve at a greater diftance from his habitation 
than, 24 miles. This arrangement is lefs oppreffive to 
the Indians than that eftablifhed in Peru. Memorial 
of Hern. Carillo Altamirano. Colbert Colleét. 


NOTE XVII. p. 44. 


Tue ftrongeft proof of this may be deduced from 
the laws themfelves. By the multitude and variety of 
regulations to prevent abufes, we may form an idea of 
the number of abufes that prevail. Though the laws 
have wifely provided that no Indian fhall be obliged to 
ferve in any mine at a greater diftance from his place 
of refidence than thirty miles; we are informed in a 
memorial of D. Hernan Carillo Altamirano prefented 
to the King, that the Indians of Peru are often com- 
pélled to ferve in mines at the diftance of a hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues 
from their habitation. Colbert Colleét. Many mines 
are fituated in parts of the country fo barren, and fo 
diftant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
‘that the neceflity of procuring labourers to work there 
has obliged the Spanifh monarchs to difpenfe with their 
own regulations in feveral inftances, and to permit the 
viceroys to compel the people of niore remote provinces 
to refort to thofe mines. Efcalona Gazophyl. Perub. 
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lib. i. c.16. But in juftice to them it fhould be 
obferved that they have been ftudious to alleviate this 
oppreffion as much as poflible, by enjoining the viceroys 
to employ every method, in order to induce the Indians 


_to fettle in fome part of the country adjacent to the 


mines. Id. ibid. 


NOTE XVIII. p. 49.- 


TorouEMmapA, after a long enumeration which has 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number 
of monafteries in New Spain to be four hundred, 
Mon. Ind. lib. xix. c.32. The number of monafteries 
in the city of Mexico alone was, in the year 1745, 
fifty-fiye. Villa Segnor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa 
reckons up forty convents in Lima; and mentioning 
thofe for nuns, he fays, that a {mall town might be 
peopled out of them, the number of perfons fhut up 
there is fo great. Voy.i. 429. Philip III., in a letter 
to the viceroy of Peru, A. D. 1620, obferves, that the 
number of convents in Lima was fo great, that they 
covered more ground than all the reft of the city. 
Solorz. lib. iii, ¢, 23. nm. 57. Lib. iil. c. 16. Tore 
quem. lib. xv. c.3. The firft monaftery in New 
Spain was founded A.D. 1525, four years only after 
the conqueft. Torq. lib. xv. c. 16. 


AccorpinG to Gil Gonzalez Davila, the complete 
eftablifhment of the American church in all the Spanith 
{ettlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 arch- 
bithops, 32 bifhops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 royal 
chaplains, 840 convents. Teatro Ecclefiaftico de las 
Ind. Occident. vol. i. Pref. When the order of Jefuits 
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‘was expelled from all the Spanifh dominions, the 
colleges, profeffed houfes, and refidencies, which it 
pofleffed in the province of New Spain, were thirty, 
in Quito fixteen, in the New Kingdom of Granada 
thirteen, in Peru feventeen, in Chili eighteen, in 
Paraguay eighteen; in all a hundred and twelve, 
Collection General de Providencias hafta aqui toma- 
das fobre eftranamento, &c. de la Compagnia, part i. 
p-19. The number of Jefuits, priefts, and novices in 
all thefe amounted to 2245. MS. pends me. 


In the year 1644, the city of Mexico prefented a 
petition to the King, praying that no new monaftery 
might be founded, and that the revenues of thofe 
already eftablifhed might be circumfcribed, otherwife 
the religious houfes would foon acquire the property 
of the whole country, The petitioners requeft like- 
wife, that the bifhops might be laid under reftri€tions 
in conferring holy orders, as there were at that time in 
New Spain above fix thoufand clergymen without any 
living. Id. p.16. Thefe abufes muft have been 
enormous indeed, when the fuperftition of American 
Spaniards was fhocked, and induced to remontftrate 
againft them. 


NOTE XIX. p. 53. 


Turs defcription of the manners of the Spanifh 
cletgy, I fhould not have ventured ‘to give upon the 
teftimony of Proteftant authors alone, as they may be 
fufpected of prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, ‘in 
particular, who had a better opportunity than any 
Proteftant to view the interior ftate of Spanifh America, 
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defcribes the corruption of the church which he had 
forfaken with fo much of the acrimony of a new 
convert, that I fhould have diftrufted his evidence, 
though it communicates fome very curious and ftriking 
faéts. But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of eccle- 
fiaftics in America at a very early period after their 
fettlement there. Hift. lib. ii. c.19, 20. M. Frezier, 
an intelligent obferver, and zealous for his own religion, 
paints the diffolute manners of the Spanith ecclefiaftics 
in Peru, particularly the regulars, in ftronger colours 
than I have employed. Voy. p.51- 215, &c. M. 
Gentil confirms this account. Voy.i. 34. Correal 
concurs with both, and adds many remarkable circum- 
ftances. Voy.i. 61. 155. 161. I have good reafon 
to believe that the manners of the regular clergy, 
particularly in Peru, are ftill extremely indecent, 
Acofta himfelf acknowledges that great corruption of 
manners had been the confequence of permitting 
monks to forfake the retirement and difcipline of the 
cloifter, and to mingle again with the world, by under- 
taking the charge of the Indian parifhes. De procur. 
Ind. Salute, lib. iv. c.13, &c. He mentions particu- 
larly thofe vices of which I have taken notice, and 
confiders the temptations to them as fo formidable, 
that he leans to the opinion of thofe who hold that the 
regular clergy fhould not be employed as parifh priefts. 
Lib. v. c.20. Even the advocates for the regulars 
admit, that many and great enormities abounded 
among the monks of different orders, when fet free 
from the:reftraint of monaftic difcipline; aud from the 
tone of their defence, one may conclude that the 
charge brought againft them was not deftitute of 
truth. In the French colonies the ftate of the regular 
clergy 
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clergy is nearly the fame as in the Spanifh fettlements, 
and the fame confequences have followed. M. Biet, 
fuperior of the fecular priefts in Cayenne, inquires 
with no lefs appearance of piety than of candour, into 
the caufes of this corruption, and imputes it chiefly to 
the exemption ef regulars from the jurifdiction and 
cenfures of their diocefans; to the temptations to 
which they are expofed; and to their engaging in 
commerce. Voy. p.320. It is remarkable that all 
the authors, who cenfure the licentioufnefs of the 
Spanifh regulars with the greateft feverity, concur in 
vindicating the conduct of the Jefuits. Formed under 
a difcipline more perfeét than that of the other monaftic 
orders, or animated by that concern for the honour of 
the fociety, which takes fuch full poffeflion of every 
member of the order, the Jefuits, both in Mexico and 
Peru, it is allowed, maintained a moft irreproachable 
decency of manners. Frezier, 223. Gentil, i. 34. 
The fame praife is likewife due to the bifhops and moft 
of the dignified clergy.  Frez. ibid. 


A votume of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 
1728, 1729, 1730, having been communicated to 
me, I find there a ftriking confirmation of what I 
have advanced concerning the fpirit of low illiberal 
fuperftition prevalent in Spanifh America. From the 
newfpapers of -any nation, one may learn what are 
the objeéts which chiefly engrofs its attention, and 
which appear to it moft interefting. The Gazette of 
Mexico is filled almoft entirely with accounts of reli- 
gious functions, with defcriptions of procefhions, con- 
fecrations of churches, beatifications of faints, feftivals, 
autos de fé, &c. Civil or commercial affairs, and 
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even the tranfactions of Europe, occupy but a {mal} 
corner in this magazine of monthly intelligence. 
From the titles of new books, which are regularly 
inferted in this Gazette, it appears that two-thirds of 
them are treatifes of {cholaftic theology, or of monkith 
devotion. 


NOTE XX. p. 54. 


Sotorzano, after mentioning the corrupt morals 
of fome of the regular clergy, with that cautious 
referye which became a Spanifh layman, in touching 
on a fubjeé& fo delicate, gives his opinion very expli- 
citly, and with much firmnefs, again{ft committing 
parochial charges to monks. He produces the tefti- 
mony of feveral refpectable authors of his.country, 
both divines* and lawyers, in confirmation of his 
opinion. De Jure Ind, ii, lib. iii, c.16. A ftriking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of the 
Prince d’Efquilaché to exclude the regulars from 
parochial cures, is contained in the Colbert collec- 
tion of papers. Several memorials were prefented 
to the King by the procurators for the monattic 
orders, and replies were made to thefe in name of 
the fecular clergy. An eager, and even rancorous 
fpirit is manifeft on both fides, in the conduct of this 
difpute, 


NOTE XXI. p- 60. 


Nor only the native Indians, but the Meftizos, or 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally 
excluded from the priefthood, and refufed. admiffion 
#3 into 
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into any religious order. But by a law iffued Sept. 
28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of Ame- 
rica to ordain fuch Meftizos born in lawful wedlock, 
as they fhould find to be properly qualified, and to 
permit them to take the vows in any monaftery where 
they had gone through a regular noviciate. Recopil. 
lib. i. tit. vii. 1. 7. Some regard feems to have been 
paid to. this law in New Spain; but none in Peru. 
Upon a reprefentation of this to Charles II. in the year 
1697, he iflued a new edict, enforcing the obfervation 
of it, and profefling his defire to have all his fubjeéts, 
Indians and Meftizos as well as Spaniards, admitted 
to the enjoyment of the fame privileges. Such, how- 
ever, was the averfion of the Spaniards in America to 
the Indians, and their race, that this feems to have 
produced little effect; for, in the year 1725, Philip V. 
was obliged to renew the injunction in a more peremp- 
tory tone. But fo unfurmountable are the hatred and 
contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian Spaniards, 
that the prefent King has been conftrained to enforce 
the former edicts anew, by a law publifhed Sept. 11, 
1774, Real Cedula, MS. pends me. 


M. Cravicero has contradi&ted what I have related 
concerning the ecclefiaftical ftate of the Indians, parti- 
cularly their exclufion from the facrament’ of the 
Eucharift, and from holy orders, either as Seculars 
or Regulars, in fuch a manner as cannot fail to make 
a deep impreflion. He, from his own knowledge, 
afferts, “that in New Spain not only are Indians 
permitted to partake of the facrament of the altar, but 
that Indian priefts are fo numerous that they may be 
counted by hundreds 5. and among thefe have been 
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many hundreds of rectors, canons, and doGtors, and, 
as report goes, even a very learned bifhop. At prefent 
there are many priefts, and not a few reCiors, among 
whom there have been three or four our own pupils.” 
Vol. IL. 348, &c. I owe it therefore as a duty to the 
public, as well as to myfelf, to confider each of thefe 
points with care, and to explain the reafons which in- 
duced me to adopt the opinion which I have pub- 
lifhed, . 


I knew that in the Chriftian church there is no 
diftinétion of perfons, but that men of every nation, 
who embrace the religion of Jefus, are equally entitled 
to every Chriftian privilege which they are qualified to 
receive. I knew likewife that an opinion prevailed, 
not only among moft of the Spanifh lait¢ fettled in 
America, but among * many ecclefiaftics, (1 ufe the 
words of Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 15.) that the 
Indians were not perfect or rational men, and were not 
poileffed of fuch capacity as qualified them to partake 
of the facrament of the altar, or of any other benefit | 
of our religion.” It was again{ft this opinion that Las 
Cafas contended with the laudable zeal which I have 
defcribed in Books II. and VI. But as the Bithop of 
Darien, Doétor Sepulvida, and other refpeétable 
ecclefiaftics, vigoroufly fupported the common opinion 
concerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became 
neceflary, in order to determine the point, that the — 
authority of the Holy See fhould be interpofed; and 
accordingly Paul III. iffued a bull, A.D. 1537, in 
which, after condemning the opinion of thofe who 
held that the Indians, as being on a level with brute 
beafts, fhould be reduced to fervitude, he declares, 
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that they were really men, and as fuch were capable 
of embracing’ the Chriftian religion, and participating 
of all its bleflings. My account of this bull, notwith- 
ftanding the cavils of M. Clavigero, muft appear juft to 
every perfon who takes the trouble of perufing it; 
and my account is the fame with that adopted by 
Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 25., and by Garcia, Orig. 
p-311- But even after this decifion, fo low did the 
Spaniards refidiag in America rate the capacity of the 
natives, that the firft council of Lima (I call it by that 
name on the’ authority of the beft Spanifh authors) 
difcountenanced the admiflion of Indians to the holy 
communion. Torquem, lib. xvi. c.20. In New Spain 
the exclufion of Indians from the facrament was {till 
more explicit. Ibid. After two centuries have elapfed, 
and notwithftanding all the improvement that the 
Indians may be fuppofed to have derived from their 
intercourfe-with the Spaniards during that period, we 
are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
as will appear in the fequel of this note, they are fup- 
pofed to be better inftructed than in New Spain, their 
ignorance is fo prodigious that very few are permitted 
to communicate, as being altogether deftitute of the 
requifite capacity. Voy. I. 341, &c. Solorz. Polit. 
Ind. I. 203. 


Wits refpeét to the exclufion of Indians from the 
priefthood, either as Seculars, or Regulars, we may 
obferve that while it continued to be the common 
opinion that the natives of America, on account of 
their incapacity, fhould not be permitted to partake 
of the holy facrament, we cannot fuppofe that they 
would be clothed with that facred charaéter which 
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entitled them to confecrate and to difpenfe it. When 
Torquemada compofed his Monarguia Indiana, it was 
almoft a century after the conqueft of New Spain; and 
yet in his time it was ftill the general praétice to 
exclude Indians from holy orders. Of this we have 
the moft fatisfying evidence. Torquemada having 
celebrated the virtues and graces of the Indians at great 
length, and with all the complacency of a miffionary, 
he ftarts as an obje€tion to what he had afferted, ** If 
the Indians really poffefs all the excellent qualities 
which you have defcribed, why are they not permitted 
to afflume the religious habit? Why are they not 
ordained priefts and bifhops, as the Jewifh and Gentile 
converts were in the primitive church, efpecially as 
they might be employed with fuch fuperior advantage to _ 
other perfons in the inftruction of their countrymen ?” 
Lib. xvii. c. 13. 


In anfwer to this objection, which eftablithes, in the 
moft unequivocal manner, what was the general 
practice at that period, Torquemada obferves, that 
although by their natural difpofitions the Indians are 
well fitted for a fubordinate fituation, they are deftitute 
of all the qualities requifite in any ftation of dignity 
and authority ; and that they are in general fo addicted 
to drunkennefs, that, upon the flighteft temptation, 
one cannot promife on their behaving with the decency 
fuitable to the clerical charaéter. The propriety of 
excluding them from it, -on thefe accounts, was, he 
obferved, fo well juftified by experience, that when 
a foreigner of great erudition, who came from Spain, 
condemned the practice of the Mexican church, 
he was convinced of his miftake in a public difpu- 
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tation with the learned and moft religious Father 
D. Juan de Gaona, and his retraétion is {till extant. 
Torquemada indeed acknowledges, as M. Clavigero 
obferves, with a degree of exultation, that in his time 
fome Indians had been admitted into monafteries ; 
but, with the art of a difputant, he forgets to mene 
tion that Torquemada fpecifies only two examples of 
this, and takes notice that in both inftances thofe 
Indians had been admitted by miftake. Relying upon 
the authority of Torquemada with regard to New 
Spain, and of Ulloa with regard to Peru, and confi- 
dering the humiliating depreffion of the Indians in 
all the Spanifh fettlements, I concluded that they 
were not admitted into the ecclefiaftical order, which 
is held in the higheft veneration all over the New 
World. 


_ Bur when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge, 
aflerted faéts fo repugnant to the conclufion I had 
formed, I began to diftruft it, and to with for farther 
information. In order to obtain this, I applied to a 
Spanifh nobleman, high in office, and eminent for his 
abilities, who, on different occafions, has permitted 
me to have the honour and benefit of correfponding 
with him. I have been favoured with the following 
anfwer: ‘ What you have written concerning the 
admiffion of Indians into holy orders, or into monaf- 
teries, in Book VIIL., efpecially as it is explained and 
limited in Note LXXXVIII. of the quarto edition, is 
in general accurate,’ and conformable to the autho- 
rities which you quote. And although the congre- 
gation of the counfel refolved and declared, Feb. 13. 
‘A. D, 1682, that the circumftance of being an Indian, 
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a mulatto, or meftizo, did not difqualify any perfon from 
being admitted into holy orders, if he was poffeffed of 
what is required by the canons to entitle him to that 
privilege; this only proves fuch ordinations to be 
legal and valid (of which Solorzano and the Spanith 
lawyers and hiftorians quoted by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. 
c. 29. were perfuaded), but it neither proves the pro- 
priety of admitting Indians into Holy Orders, nor what 
was then the common practice, with refpeé to this; 
but, on the contrary, it fhews that there was fome 
doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians, and fome. 
repugnance to it. : 


« Since that time, there have been fome examples 
of admitting Indians into holy orders. "We have now 
at Madrid an aged prieft, a native of Tlafcala. His 
name is D. Juan Cerilo de Caftilla Aquihual Catchutle, 
defcended of a cazique converted to Chriftianity foon 
after the conqueft. He ftudied the ecclefiaftical fciences. 
in a feminary of Puebla de los Angeles. He was a 
candidate, neverthelefs, for ten years, and it required 
much intereft before Bifhop Abren would confent to 
ordain him. ‘This ecclefiaftic is a man of unexcep- 
tionable character, modeft, felf-denied, and with a 
competent knowledge of what relates to his clerical 
functions. He came to Madrid above thirty-four 
years ago, with the fole view of foliciting admiffion 
for the Indians into the colleges and feminaries in New 
Spain, that if, after being well inftru€ted and tried, 
they fhould find an inclination to enter into the 
ecclefiaftical {tate, they might embrace it, and per- 
form its functions with the greateft benefit to their. 
countrymen, whom they could addrefs in their native 
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tongue. He has obtained various regulations favour- 
able to his fcheme, particularly that the firft college 
which became vacant in confequence of the exclufion 
of the Jefuits, fhould be fet apart for this purpofe. 
But neither thefe regulations, nor any fimilar ones 
inferted in the laws of the Indies, have produced any 
effeét, on account of objeétions and reprefentations 
from the greater part of perfons of chief confideration 
employed in New Spain. Whether their oppofition 
be well founded or not, is a problem difficult to 
refolve, and towards the folution of which feveral 
diftin€tions and modifications are requifite. 


« Accorpinc to the accounts of this ecclefiaftic, 
and the information of other perfons who have refided 
in the Spanifh dominions in America, you may reft 
affured that in the kingdom Tierra Fermé no fuch 
thing is known as either an Indian fecular prieft or 
monk; and that in New Spain there are very few 
ecclefiaftics of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the 
number may be greater, as in that country there are 
more Indians who poffefs the means of acquiring fuch 
a learned education as is neceflary for perfons who 
afpire to the clerical character.” 


NOTE XXII. p.64. 


Uzrariz, an accurate and cautious calculator, feems 
to admit, that the quantity of filver which does not 
pay duty may be ftated thus high. According to 
Herrera, there was not above a third of what was 
extraéted from Potofi that paid the King’s fifth. 
Dec. 8. lib, ii. c. 15. Solorzano afferts likewife, 
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that the quantity of filver which is fraudulently circu- 
Jated, is far greater than that which is regularly 
ftamped, after paying the fifth. De Ind. Jure, vol. ii. 
lib. v. p. 846. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 68. 


Wuen the mines of Potofi were difcovered in the” 
year 1545, the veins were fo near the furface, that the 
ore was eafily extracted, and fo rich that it was refined 
with little trouble and at a fmall expence, merely by 
the aétion of fire. This fimple mode of refining by 
fufion alone continued until the year 1574, when the 
ufe of mercury in refining filver, as well as gold, was 
difcovered. Thofe mines having been wrought with- 
out interruption for two centuries, the veins are now 
funk fo deep, that the expence of extracting the ore is 
greatly increafed. Befides this, the richnefs of the 
ore, contrary to what happens in moft other mines, 
has become lefs as the vein continued to dip. The 
vein has likewife diminifhed to fuch a degree, that one 
is amazed that the Spaniards fhould perfift in working 
it. Other rich mines have been fucceflively difco- 
vered, but in general the value of the ores has 
decreafed fo much, while the expence of extraéting 
them has augmented, that the court of Spain in the 
year 1736, reduced the duty payable to the King from 
a fifth to a tenth. All the quickfilver ufed in Peru is 
extracted from the famous mine of Guancabelica, 
difcovered in the year 1563. ‘The crown has referved 
the property of this mine to itfelf; and the perfons 
who purchafe the quickfilver pay not only the price of 
it, but likewife a fs, as a duty to the king. But, in 
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the year 1761, this duty on quickfilver was abolifhed, 
on account of the increafe of expence in working 
mines. Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii—xv. Voyage, 
i. p.505-523- In confequence of this abolition of 
the fifth, and fome fubfequent abatements of price, 
which became necefflary on account of the increafing 
expence of working mines, quickfilver, which was 
formerly fold at eighty pefos the quintal, is now de- 
livered by the King at the rate of fixty pefos, Cam- 
pomanes. Educ. Popul. ii. 132, note. The duty on 
gold is reduced to a twentieth, or five per cent. Any 
of my readers, who are qefirous of being acquainted 
with the mode in which the Spaniards conduct the 
working of their mines, and the refinement of the ore, 
will find an accurate defcription of the ancient method 
by Acofta. Lib. iv. c. 1—13. And of their more 
recent improvements in the matullurgic art, by Gamboa 
Comment. a las ordenanz. de minas, c. 22. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 72. 


Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced 
ftate of induftry in Spain at the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. The number of cities in Spain 
was confiderable, and they were peopled far beyond 
the proportion that was common in other parts of 
Europe.’ The caufes of this I have explained, Hitt. of 
Cha. V. i. 158. .Wherever cities are populous, that 
{pecies of induftry which is peculiar to them increafes, 
artificers and manufacturers abound. The effect of 
the American trade in giving aétivity to thefe is mani- 
feft, from a fingular fact. In the year 1545, while 
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Spain continued to depend on its own induftry for the 
fupply of its colonies, fo much work was befpoke 
from the manufacturers, that it was fuppofed they 
could hardly finifh it in lefs than fix years. Campom, 
i. 406. Such a demand muft have put much induftry 
in motion, and have excited extraordinary efforts. 
Accordingly, we are informed, that in the beginning 
of Philip II.’s reign, the city of Seville alone, where 
the trade with America centered, gave employment to 
no fewer than 16,000 looms in filk or woollen work, 
and that above 130,000 perfons had occupation in 
carrying on thefe manufaé¥ures. Campom. il. 472. 
But fo rapid and pernicious was the operation of the 
caufes which I fhall enumerate, that before Philip III. 
ended his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced to 
400. Unztariz, c. 7. 


Since the publication of the firft edition, I have the 
fatisfaétion to find my ideas concerning the early com- 
mercial intercourfe between Spain and her colonies 
confirmed and illuftrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of 
the Junta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Proyiéto 
Economico, Part. ii. c.1. Under the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip II.” fays he, ‘the manu- 
faéturers of Spain and of the Low Countries fubjeét to 
her dominion were in a moft flourifhing ftate. Thofe 
of France and England were in their infancy. The - 
republic of the United Provinces did not then exift. 
No European power but Spain had colonies of any 
value in the New World. Spain could fupply her 
fettlements there with the produétions of her own 
foil, the fabrics wrought by the hands of her own 
artizans, and all fhe received in return for thefe, 
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belonged to herfelf alone. Then the exclufion of 
foreign manufactures was proper, becaufe it might be 
rendered effe€tual. Then Spain might lay heavy duties 
upon goods exported to America, or imported from it, 
and might impofe what reftraints fhe deemed proper 
upon a commerce entirely in her own hands. But 
when time and fucceflive revolutions had occafioned 
an alteration in all thofe circumftances, when the 
manufaftures of Spain began to decline, and the de- 
mands of America were fupplied by foreign fabrics, 
the original maxims and regulations of Spain fhould 
have been accommodated to the change in her fitua- 
tion. The policy that was wife at one period became 
abfurd in the other.” 


NOTE XXV. p. 82. 


No bale of goods is ever opened, no cheft of trea» 
fure is examined. Both are received on the credit of 
the perfons to whom they belong; and only one in- 
ftance of fraud is recorded, during the long period 
in which trade was carried on with this liberal confi- 
dence. All the coined filver that was brought from 
Peru to Porto-bello in the year 1654 was found to be 
adulterated, and to be mingled with a fifth part of bafe 
metal. The Spanifh merchants, with fentiments fuit- 
able to their ufual integrity, fuftained the whole lofs, 
and indemnified the foreigners by whom they were em- 
ployed. The fraud was detected, and the treafurer of 
the revenue in Peru, the author of it, was publicly 
burnt. B. Ulloa Retablif. de Manuf. &e. liv. ii. p. 102. 
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NOTE XXVI. p.87. 


Many ftriking proofs occur of the fearcity of 
money in Spain. Of all the immenfe fums which 
have been imported from America, the amount of 
which I fhall afterwards have occafion to mention, 
Moncada afferts, that there did not remain in Spain, 
in 161y, above two hundred millions of pe/os, one 
half in coined money, the other in plate and jewels. 
Reftaur. de Efpagna, difc. iii, c.1. Uztariz, who 
publifhed his valuable work in 1724, contends, 
that in money, plate, and jewels, there did not 
remain an hundred million. Theor. &c. c. 3. Came 
pomanes, on the authority of a remonftrance from 
the community of merchants in Toledo to Philip HI. 
relates, as a certain proof how fcarce cafh had become, 
that perfons who lent money received a third part of 
the fum which they advanced as intereft and premium. 
Educ. Popul. i. 417. 


NOTE XXVII. p.ot. 


Te account of the mode in which the faétors 
of the South Sea company conduéted the trade in 
the fair of Porto-bello, which was opened to them 
by the Affiento, I have taken from Don Dion, 
Alcedo y Herrera, prefident of the court of Audi- 
ence in Quito, and governor of that province. Don 
Dionyfio was a perfon of: fuch refpe€table charaéter 

for 
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for probity and difcernment, that his teftimony in 
any point would be of much weight; but greater 
credit is due to it in this cafe, as he was an eye- 
witnefs of the tranfactions which he relates, and was 
often employed in detecting and authenticating the 
frauds which he defcribes. It is probable, however, 
that his reprefentation, being compofed at the com- 
mencement of the war which broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain, in the yedr 1739, may, 
in fome inftances, difcover a portion of the acri- 
monious fpirit natural at that juncture. His detail 
of faéts is curious; and even Englifh authors con- 
firm it in fome degree, by admitting both that 
various frauds were practifed in the tranfactions of 
the annual fhip, and that the contraband trade from 
Jamaica, and other Britifh colonies, was become 
enormoufly great. But for the credit of the Englifh 
nation it may be obferved, that thofe fraudulent 
operations are not to be confidered as deeds of the 
company, but as the difhonourable arts of their 
factors and agents. The company itfelf fuftained a 
confiderable lofs by the Affiento trade. Many of its 
fervants acquired immenfe fortunes. Anderfon Chronol. 


dedud. ii. 388. 


NOTE XXVIII. p.go. 


Sevrrat faéts with refpeét to the inftitution, 
the progrefs, and the effeéts of this company, are 
curious, and but little known to Englifh readers. 
Though the province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, 
extends four hundred miles along the coaft, and 
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is one of the moft fertile in America; it was fo 
much neglected by the Spaniards, that during the 
twenty years prior to the eftablifhment of the com- 
pany, only five fhips failed from Spain to that pro- 
vince; and during fixteen years, from 1706 to 1722, 
not a fingle fhip arrived from the Caraccas in Spain. 
Noticias de Real Campania de Caraccas, p. 28. 
During this period Spain muft have been fupplied 
almoft entirely with a large quantity of cacao, 
which it confumes, by foreigners. Before the 
erection of the company, neither tobacco nor hides 
were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117. 
Since the commercial operations of the company, 
begun in the year 1731, the importation of cacao 
into Spain has increafed amazingly. During thirty 
years fubfequent to 1701, the number of Fanegas of 
cacao (cach a hundred and ten pounds) imported 
from Caraccas, was 643,215. During’ eighteen 
years fubfequent to 1731, the number of Fanegas 
imported was 869,247; and if we fuppofe the import- 
ation to be continued in the fame proportion during 
the remainder of thirty years, it will amount to 
1,448,746 Fanegas, which is an increafe of 805,531 
Fanegas. Md. p.148. During cight years fubfequent 


. to 1756, there has been imported into Spain by the 


company 88,482 arrobas (cach twenty-five pounds) 
of tobacco; and hides to the number of 1775354: 
Id. 161. Since the publication of the Noticias de 
Campania, in 1765, its trade feems to be on the — 
increafe. During five years fubfequent to 1769, it 
has imported 179,156 Faxegas of cacao into Spain, 
36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 
221,432 pefos in fpecie. Campomanes, ii. 162. The 
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laft article is a proof of the growing wealth of the 
colony. It receives cafh from Mexico in return for 
the cacao, with which it fupplies that province, and 
this it remits to Spain, or lays out in purchafing 
European goods. But, befides this, the moft explicit 
evidence is produced, that the quantity of cacao 
raifed in the province is double to what it yielded 
in 17313 the number ofvits live ftock is more than 
treble, and its inhabitants much augmented. The 
revenue of the bifhop, which arifes wholly from 
tithes, has increafed from eight to twenty thoufand 
pefos. otic. p. 69. In confequence of the aug- 
mentation of the quantity of cacao imported into 
Spain, its price has decreafed from eighty pefos for 
the Fanega to forty. Id. 61. Since the publication of 
the firft edition, I have learned that Guyana, including 
all the extenfive provinces fituated on the banks of 
the Orinoco, the iflands of Trinidad and Margarita 
are added to the countries with which the company 
of Caraccas had liberty of trade by their former 
charters. Real Cedula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have 
likewife been informed, that the inftitution of this 
company has not been attended with all the beneficial 
effets which I have afcribed to it. In many of its 
operations the illiberal and oppreflive fpirit of mono- 
poly is ftill confpicuous. But in order to explain this, 
‘it would be neceffary to enter into minute details, which 
are not fuited to the nature of this work. 
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NOTE XXIX. p. 106. 


Tuis firft experiment made by Spain of opening 
a free trade with any of her colonies, has produced 
effeéts fo remarkable, as to merit fome farther illuftra- 
tion. The towns to which this liberty has been 
granted, are Cadiz and Seville, for the province of 
Andalufia; Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia and 
Murcia; Barcelonia, for Catalona and Arragon; 
Santander, for Caftile; Corugna, for Galicia; and 
Gijon, for Afturias. Append. ii. 4 la Educ. Popul. 
p- 41. Thefe are either the ports of chief trade in 
their refpective diftri€ls, or thofe moft conveniently 
fituated for the exportation of their refpective produc- 
tions. The following fas give a view of the in- 
creafe of trade in the fettlements to which the new 
regulations extend. Prior to the allowance of free 
trade, the duties collected in the cuftom-houfe at the 
Havannah were computed to be 104,208 pefos annu- 
ally. During the five years preceding 1774, they rofe 
at a medium to 308,000 pefos a year. In Yucatan, 
the duties have arifen from 8000 to 15,000. In Hif- 
paniola, from 2500 to 5600. In Porto Rico, from 
1200 to 7000. The total value of goods imported 
from Cuba into Spain was reckoned, in 1774, to be 
1,500,000 pefos. Educ. Popul. i. 450, &c. 
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NOTE XXX. p.114. 

TuE two treatifes of Don Pedro Rodriguez Cam- 
pomanes, Fi/cal del real confejo y Supremo (an office in 
tank and power nearly fimiliar to that of Attorney- 
General in England), and Direétor of the Royal 
Academy of Hiftory, the one entitled Difcurfo fobre 
el Fomento de la Induftria Popular; the other Dif- 
curfo fobre la Educacion Popular de los Artefanos y 
fu Fomento; the former publifhed in 1774, and the 
latter in 1775, afford a ftriking proof of this, Almoft 
every point of importance with refpeét to interior 
police, taxation, agriculture, manufa€tures, and trade, 
domeftic as well as foreign, is examined in the courfe 
of thefe works; and there are not many authors, 
even in the nations moft eminent for commercial 
knowledge, who have carried on their inquiries with 
a more thorough knowledge of thofe various fubjects, 
and a more perfect freedom from vulgar and national 
prejudices, or who have united more happily the calm 
refearches of philofophy, with the ardent zeal of a 
public-fpirited citizen. Thefe books are in high efti- 
mation among the Spaniards; and it is a decifive 
evidence of the progrefs of their own ideas, that they 


are capable of relifhing an author whofe fentiments are 
fo liberal. 
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NOTE XXXI. p. 119: 


Tue galeon employed in that trade, inftead of the 
fix hundred tons, to which it is limited by law, Recop. 
lib. xlv. le 1g. is commonly from twelve hundred to 
two thoufand tons burden. The fhip from Acapulco, 
taken by Lord Anfon, inftead of the 500,000 pefos 
permitted by law, had on Loard 1,313,843 pefos, be-_ 
fides uncoined filver equal in value to 43,611 pefos 
more. Anfon’s Voyage, 384. 


NOTE XXXII. p. 122. 


Tr price paid for the bull varies according to the 
rank of different perfons. Thofe in the loweft order 
who are fervants or flaves, pay two reals of plate, of 
one fhilling ; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and 
thofe in public office, or who hold encomiendas, 
fixteen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. 
c.25. According to Chilton, an Englifh merchant 
who refided long in the Spanifh fettlements, the bull 
of Cruzado bore an higher price in the year 1570, 
being then fold for four reals at the loweft. Hak- 
luyt, ili. 461. The price feems to have varied at 
different periods. That exacted for the bulls iffued in 
the laft Predicacion will appear from the enfuing table, 
which will give fome idea of the proportional numbers 
of the different claffes of citizens in New Spain and 


_ Peru. 


~ There 
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There were iffued for New Spain, 


Bulls at 10 pefos each - - - 4 
at 2 pefos each - - 22,601 
at 1 pefo each - - 164,220 
at 2 reals each - - 23462,500 

236495325 

For Peru, 

at 16 pefos 4 reals each - - 3 
at 3 pefos 3 reals each . 14,202 
at 1 pefo 5} reals - - 98,822 
at 4 reals - - - 410,325 
at 3 reals - - ~ 668,601 

1,171,953 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 123. 


As Villa Segnor, to whom we are indebted for this 
information contained in his Theatro Americano, pub- 
lifhed in Mexico, A. D. 1746, was accomptant- 
general in one of the moft confiderable departments 
of the royal revenue, and by that means had accefs 
to proper information, his teftimony with refpect to 
this point merits great credit. No fuch accurate 
detail of the Spanifh revenues in any part of America 
has hitherto been publifhed in the Englifh language ; 
and the particulars of it may appear curious and 
interefting to fome of my readers. 
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From the bull of Cruzado, publifhed every two 
years, there arifes an annual revenue in pefos, 150,000 


From the duty on filver - - 700,000 
From the duty on gold - - - 60,000 
From tax on cards . - - 70,000 
From tax on Pulque, a drink ufed by 

the Indians - - - 161,000 
From tax on ftamped paper - - 41,000 
From ditto on ice a ee - 15,522 
From ditto on leather - - - 25500 
From ditto on gunpowder - - 71,550 
From ditto on falt - - - 32,000 
From ditto on copper of Mechochan = - 1,000 
From ditto on alum - - - 6,500 
From ditto on Juego de los gallos - 21,100 


From the half of ecclefiaftical annats - 49,000 
From royal ninths of bifhopricks, &c. - 68,800 
From the tribute of Indians - - 650,000 
From Alcavala, or duty on fale of goods 721,875 
From the Almajorifafgo, cuftom-houfe - 373,333 
From the mint - - - - 357,500 


33552,680 


Turis fum amounts to 819,161/. fterling; and if 
we add to it the profit accruing from the fale of 5000 
quintals of quickfilver, imported from the mines of 
Almaden, in Spain, on the King’s account, and what 
accrues from the Averia, and fome other taxes which 
Villa Segnor does not eftimate, the public revenue in 
New Spain may well be reckoned above a million 
pounds fterling money. Theat. Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. 


According 
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According to Villa Segnor, the total produce of the 
Mexican mines amounts at a medium to eight millions 
of pefos in filver annually, and to 5912 marks of gold. 
Td. p.44. Several branches of the revenue have 
been explained in the courfe of the hiftory; fome, 
which there was no occafion of mentioning, require a 
particular illuftration. The right to the tithes in the 
New World is vefted in the crown of Spain, by a 
bull of Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to 
be applied in the following manner: one fourth is 
allotted to the bifhop of the diocefe, another fourth to 
the dean and chapter, and other officers of the cathe- 
dral. The remaining half is divided into nine equal 
parts. Two of thefe, under the denomination of /ss 
dos Novenos reales, are paid to the crown, and conftitute 
a branch of the royal revenue. The other feven parts 
are applied to the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
the building and fupport of churches, and other pious 
ufes. Recopil. lib. i, tit. xvi. Ley. 23, &c. Aven- 
dano Thefaur. Indic. vol. i. p.184. 


THe Alcavala is a duty levied by an excife on the 
fale of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. 
In America to four per cent. Solorzano. Polit. Indi- 
ana, lib, vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 


THe Almajorifufgo, or cuftom paid in America on 
goods imported and exported, may amount on an 
average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. lib. viii. tit. xiv. 
Ley. 1. Avendano, vol. i. 188. 


Tue Averia, or tax paid on account of convoys to 
. quad. the fhips failing to and from America, was firft 
+9 impofed 
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impofed when Sir Francis Drake filled the New 
World with terror by his expedition to the South Sea. 
It amounts to two per cent. on the value of goods, 
Avendano, yol.i. p. 189. Recopil. lib. ix. tit. ix. 


Ley. 43, 44- 


I HAvE not been able to procure any accurate detail 
of the feveral branches of revenue in Peru, later than 
the year 1614. From a curious manufcript, contain- 
ing a ftate of that viceroyalty in all its departments, 
prefented to the Marquis of Montes-Claros, by Fran. 
Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-general in the tribunal 
of Lima, it appears that the public revenue, as nearly 
as I can compute the value of the money in which 
Carayantes ftates his accounts, amounted in ducats 
at 48. 11d. to - - - 23372;768 

Expences of government - - 1;242,992 


Net free revenue 1,129,776 


The total in {terling money - £583,303 
Expences of government - - 305,568 


Net free revenue 277,735). 


Bur feveral articles appear to be omitted in this 
computation, fuch as the duty on ftamped paper, 
leather, ecclefiaftical annats, &c., fo that the revenue 
of Peru may be well fuppofed equal to that of 
Mexico. ‘ 


In computing the expence of government in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as a ftandard. There 
the 
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the annual eftablifhment for defraying the charge of 
adminiftration exceeds one-half of the revenue col- 
le€ted, and there is no reafon for fuppofing it to be 
lefs in New Spair. 


I nave obtained a calculation of the total amount 
of the public revenue of Spain from America and 
the Philippines, which, as the reader will perceive 
from the two laft articles, is more recent than any of 
the former. 

Alcavalas (Excife) and Aduanas 
(Cuftoms), &c. in pefos fu- 


ertes ~ - - 2,500,000 
Duties on gold and filver - 3,000,000 
Bull of Cruzado - - 1,000,090 
Tribute of the Indians - = 2,000,000 
By fale of quickfilver - = 300,000 


Paper exorted on the King’s ac- 
count, and fold in the royal ware- 


houfes - - 300,0c0 
Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 
fmall duties - - 1,000,000 


Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 

one real de la Plata for each 
mark © - - - 300,000 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the 

coafting trade from province to 
province - - 500,000 
Affiento of negroes - - 200,000 

From the trade of Mathe, or herb 

of Paraguay, formerly mono- 
polized by the Jefuits - 500,000 
“ From 
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From other revenues formerly be- 
longing to that order . - 400,000 


Total 12,0¢0,c00 
Toral in iterling money {£ 2,700,000 


Deduct half, at the expence of 
adminiftration, and there re- 
mains net free revenue - £15350,000 


—_———_—__— 


NOTE XXXIV. p.123.- 


Aw author, long converfant in commercial f{pecula- 
tion, has computed, that from the mines of New 
Spain alone, the King receives annually, as his fifth, 
the fum of two millions of our money. Harris, Colleét. 
of Voy. ii. p. 164. According to this calculation, the 
total produce of the mines muft be ten millions fter- 
ling ; a fum fo exorbitant, and fo little correfponding 
with all accounts of the annual importation from 
America, that the information on which it is founded 

_muft evidently be erroneous. According to Campo- 
manes, the total produét of the American mines may 
be computed at thirty millions of pefos, which, at 
four fhillings and fixpence a pefo, amounts to 
7:425,000/. fterling, the King’s fifth of which (if that 
were regularly paid) would be 1,485,000/. But 
from this fum muft be dedu€ted what is loft by 
a fraudulent withholding of the fifth due to the 
crown, as well as the fum neceflary for defraying the - 
expence of adminiftration. Educ. Popular. vol. ii. 
p- 131. note. Both thefe fums are confiderable. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXXV. p. 124. 


AccorvINnG to Bern. de Ulloa, all foreign goods ex- 
ported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. As 
moft of the goods with which Spain fupplies her colo- 
nies are foreign, fuch a tax upon a trade fo extenfive 
muft yield a confiderable revenue. Retablif. de Ma» 
nuf. & du Commerce d’Efp. p. 150. He computes 
the value of goods exported annually from Spain to 
America to be about two millions and a half fterling. 
P97 


NOTE XXXVI. p.126. 


Tue Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a 
monopoly of falt, and by embarking deeply in the 
Manilla trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained 
annually a million of ducats. In one year he remitted 
a million of ducats to Spain, in order to purchafe 
from the Condé Olivares, and his creatures, a prolong- 
ation of his government,-p. 61. He was fuccefsful in 
his fuit, and continued in office from 1624 to 1635, 
double the ufual time. ' 
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A 


ABYSSINIA, an embafly fent to that country by 
John IL. King of Portugal, i. 79. 

Acapulco, the nature of the trade carried on from thence 
to Manila, iv.118. Amount of the treafure on board 
the fhip taken by Lord Anfon, 360. 

Acofta, his method of accounting for the different degrees 
of heat, in the old and new continents, ii. 353. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the native 
Americans, ii. 398. 

Adanfon, his juftification of Hanno’s account of the 
African feas, i. 349. 

Africa, the weftern coaft of, firft explored by order of 
John I. King of Portugal, i. 58. 1s difcovered from 
Cape Non to Bojador, 60. Cape Bojador doubled, 
65. The countries fouthward of the river Senegal 
difcovered, 73. Cape of Good Hope feen by Bar- 
tholomew Dias, 79. Caufes of the extreme heat of 
the climate there, ii. 11. Ignorance of the ancient 

_aftronomers concerning, i. 350. Expedition to the 
coaft of, iv. 131. 

Agriculture, the {tate of, among the native Americans, ii. 
117. Two principal caufes of the defeéts of, 121. 

Aguado is {ent to Hifpaniola, as a commiffioner to infpect 
the conduct of Columbus, i. 184. 

VOL. IV. EBB Aguilar, 
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Aguilar, Jevom de, is relieved from a long captivity 
among the Indians at Cozumel, by Fernando Cortes, 
li. 258 

dens Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the 
Indians of Hifpaniola, i. 302. ‘ 

Alcavala, in the Spanifh cuftoms, the term explained, 
iv. 363- 

Mesade the Great, his political charaéter, i. 20. His 
motive in founding the city of Alexandria, 21. His 
difcoveries in India, 22. 

Alexander V1. Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Ifabella of 
Cattile the right of all their weftern difcoveries, i. 159. 
Sends miffionaries with Columbus on his fecond voy- 
age, 160. 

Almagro, Diego de, his birth and charaéter, iii. 106. 
Affociates with Pizarro and de Luque, in a voyage of 
difcovery, 107. His unfuccefsful attempts, 109. Is» 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spanifh negociation, I19. 
Is reconciled to him, 121. Brings reinforcements to 
Pizarro at Peru, 146. Beginning of diffentions be- 
tween him and Pizarro, 166. Invades Chili, 170. 
Is created governor of Chili, and marches to Cuzco, 
176. Scizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 178. 
Defeats Alvarado, and takes him prifoner, 179. Is 
deccived by the artful negociations of Francis Pizarro, 
182. Is defeated by the Pizarros, 186. Is taken 
prifoner, 187. Is tried and condemned, 189. Is put 
to death, 190. : 

Almagrg the fon, affords refuge to his father’s followers 
at Lima, iii. 202. His charaéter, ibid. Heads a con- 
fpiracy againft Francis Pizarro, rhid. Pizarro affaf- 
finated, 204. Is acknowledged as his fucceffor, 206. 
His precarious fituation, 207. Is defeated by Vaca de 
Caftro, 210. Is betrayed and executed, 212, 

Almajorifafgo, in the Spanifh American cuftoms, the 
amount of, iv. 363. 

Alvarado, Alonzo, is fent from Lima by Francis Pizarro, 
with a body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at 
Cuzco, iti. 179. Is taken a prifoner by Almagro, ibid. 
His.efcape, 182. 2 - 

Alvarads, 


INDE X. 


Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at 
Mexico, while he marched againft Narvaez, iii. 6. 
He is befieged by the Mexicans, 15. His imprudent 
conduct, 16. His expedition to Quito in Peru, 162. 

Amazons, a community of, faid to exift in South America, 
by Francis Orellana, iii. 199. 

America, the continent of,° difcovered by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 195. How it obtained this name, 211. 
Ferdinand of Caftile nominates two governments in, 
270. The propofitions offered to the natives, 271. 
Ill reception of Ojeda and Nicuefla among them, 272. 
The South Sea difcovered by Balboa, 288. Rio de 
Plata, difcovered, 300. The natives of, injuriouily 
treated by the Spaniards, 328. ‘The vaft extent of, ii. 
2. The grand objects it prefented to view, 3. The 
circumftances of, fayourable for commerce and civili- 
zation, 5. ‘Lhe climates of, 7, 8. Various caufes 
of the peculiarity of its climates, 9. Its rude and un- 
cultivated ftate when firft difcovered, 14. Its animals, 
_ 18. Its infects and reptiles, 20. Birds, 21. General 
account of its foil, 23. Inquiry into the firft popula- 
tion of, 25. Could not be peopled by civilized nations, 
33- The northern extremity of, contiguous to Afia, 
37- Probably peopled by Affatics, 47. Condition 
and character of the native Inhabitants inquired into, 
so. Were more rude than the natives of any other 
known parts of the earth, 51. The Peruvians and 
Mexicans excepted, 52. The firft difcoverers inca- 
pable of a judicious {peculative examination, 54. The 
various fyftems of philofophers refpecting the natives, 
-57- Method obferved in the prefent review of their 
bodily conftitution and circumitances, 59. The vene~ 
real difeafe derived from this part of the world, 87. 
Why fo thinly inhabited, 129. ‘The country depopu+ 
lated by continual wars, 171. Caute of the extreme 
coldnefs toward the fouthern extremity of, 359. ‘The 
natural uncultivated {tate of the country deferibed, 
361. Bones of large extinét fpecies of animals difco- 
vered under ground near the banks of the Ohio, 362. 
Why European animals degenerate there, 364. Sup- 
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pofed to have undergone a convulfive feparation from 
Afia, 369. The vicinity of the two continents of 
Afia and America clearly afcertained, 370—375.- 
Caufes of the depopulation of, traced, iv. 2. This 
depopulation not the refult of any intentional fyftem of 
policy, 5. Nor the refult of religion, 8. Number of 
Indian natives ftill remaining in Mexico and Peru, 9. 
All the Spanith dominions there fubjeéted to two vice- 
roys, 14. Its third vice-royalty lately eftablithed, 15. 
Sce Mexico, Peru, Cortes, Pizarro, Cabot, &c. 


America, North, project of fettling there, iv. 158. Firft 


expedition to, fails, 161. A fecond expedition to, 
ends difaftroufly, ‘Aid. Plan of fettling there refumed 
without effect, 162. The coait of, divided into two 
parts, 178. Charters granted to two companies for 
fettling colonies in, 179. Emigrations from Eng- 
land to, 286. See Colonies, New England, Virginia, 
&e. 


Americans, native, in Spanifh America, their bodily con- 


{titution and complexion, ii. 61. ‘heir ftrength and 
abilities, 62. Their infenfbility with regard to their 
women, 65. No deformities in their frame, 71. This 
circumftance accounted for, 72. Uniformity°of their 
colour, 74. <A peculiar race of, defcribed, 78. The 
Efquimaux, 80. Patagonians, 82. The exiftence of 
Patagonian giants yet remaining to be decided, 83. 
Their difeafes, 85. The venereal difeafe peculiarly 
theirs, 87. The powers and qualities of their minds, 
88. Are only folicitous to fupply immediate wants, 
89. ‘The art of computation fearcely known to them, 
gi. Have no abftract ideas, 93. ‘Che North Ame- 
ricans much more intelligent than thofe of the South, 
95- Their averfion to labour, 97. Their focial 
ftate, 100. Domeftic union, 101. The women, 
103- Their women not prolific, 106. Their paren- 
tal affection and filial duty, 108. Their modes of 
fubfiftence, 111. Fifhing, r12. Hunting, 114 
Agriculture, 117. The various objeéts of their cul- 
ture, ibid. ‘C'wo principal caufes of the defeéts of 
their agriculture, 121. Their want of tame. animals, 

122. 
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122. Their want of ufeful metals, 125. Their poli- 
tical inftitutions, 128. Were divided into fmall inde- 
pendent communities, idid. Unacquainted with the 
idea of property, 130. Their high fenfe of equality 
and independence, 132. Their ideas of fubordination 
imperfect, 133. To what tribes thefe defcriptions 
apply, 136. Some exceptions, 138. Florida, 139. 
The Natchez, iid. The iflands, 141. In Bogota, 
ibid. Inquiry into the caufes of thefe irregularities, 
143- - Their art of war, 147. Their motives to 
hoilility, 148. Caufes of their ferocity, 149. Perpe- 
tuity of their animofities, 151, ‘Their modes of con- 
duéting war, 152. Are not deftitute of courage and 
fortitude, 155. Incapable of military difcipline, 157. 
Their treatment of prifoners, 159. Their fortitude 
under torture, 161. Never eat human flefh but to 
gratify revenge, 164. How the South Americans 
treated their prifoners, 165. ‘Their military educa- 
tion, 166. Strange method of choofing a captain, 
among the Indians on the banks of the Orinoco, 168. 
Their numbers wafted by continual wars, 171. Their 
' tribes now recruit their numbers by adopting pri- 
foners, 172. Are never formidable in war to more 
polifhed nations, 174. ‘Their arts, drefs, and orna- 
ments, 175, 176. ‘Their habitations, 179. , Their 
arms, 183. Their domeitic utenfils, 184. Conftruc- 
tion of their canoes, 185. The liftlefsnefs with which 
they apply to labour, 187. ‘Their religion, 189. 
Some tribes altogether deftitute of any, 193. Re- 
markable diverfity in their religious notions, 197. 
Their ideas of the immortality of the foul, 201. 
Their modes of burial, 202, 203. Why their phyfi- 
cians pretend to be conjurors, 205, 206. Their love 
of dancing, 209. ‘Their immoderate paiflion for 
gaming, 213. Are extremely addiéted to drunken- 
nefs, 214. Put their aged and incurable to death, 
219. General eftimate of their character, 221. 
Their intelle€tual powers, 222. Their political ta- 
lents, 223. Powers of affection, 225. Hardnefs 
of heart, 227. Their infenfibility, 228. Taciturnity, 
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230. ‘Their cunning, 231. Their virtues, 233. 
Vheir fpirit of independence, ibid. Fortitude, ibid. . 
Attachment to their community, 234. Their fatif- 
faction with their own condition, 235. General cau- 
tion with refpeét to this inquiry, 239. ‘Two diftin- 
guifhable claffes of, 241. Exceptions as to their 
charaéter, 243. ‘Their characteriftic features de- 
{cribed, 376. Inftances of their perfevering fpeed, 
378. An antipathy induftrioufly encouraged between 
them and the negroes in America, by the Spaniards, 
iv. 35. ‘Their prefent condition, 37. How taxed, 
ibid. Stated fervices demanded from them, 39. Mode 
of exacting thefe fervices, 40. How governed, 41, 
Protector of the Indians, his function, idid. Reafons 
why fo {mall a progrefs is made in their converfion, 


davis Vefpucci publifhes the firft written account of 
the New World, and hence gave name to America, i.210. 
His claim as a difcoverer examined, 375. 

Anacoana, a female cazique of Hifpaniola, her bafe and 
cruel ufage by the Spaniards, i. 253, 254. 

Andes, flupendous height and extent of that range of 
mountains, ii.3. Their height compared with ether 
mountains, 353. Gonzalo Pizarro’s remarkable expe- 
dition over, ill. 195. 

Animals, large, very few found in America at its firft 
difcovery, ii. 18. 

Ancients, caufe of the imperfeétion of the art of naviga- 
tion among them, i.6. Their geographical knowledge 
extremely confined, 350—354. : 

Arabians peculiarly attached to the ftudy of geography, 
i. 39- 

Argonauts, the expedition of, why fo famous among the 
Greeks, 1. 16, 17. 

Arithmetic, or computation, the art of, hardly known to 
the native Americans, ii. 91. 

Afeolino, father, his extraordinary miffion to the Prince of 
the Tartars, i. 46. 

Afiatic difcoveries made by the Ruffians, ii, 87. 
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Affiento trade, the nature of, explained, iv.go. The 
frauds in, and how put an end to, g1, 92. 

Atahualpa, is left by his father Huafcar his fucceffor in 
the kingdom of Quito, ili. 130. Defeats his brother 
Huafcar, and ufurps the empire of Peru, 132. Sends 
prefents to Pizarro, 135. WVifits Pizarro, 139. Is 
perfidioufly feized by him, 143. Agrees with Pizarro 
on a ranfom, 145. Is refufed his liberty, 150. His 
behaviour during his confinement, 153. A form of 
trial beftowed on him, 154. Is put to death, 156. 
Comparifon of authorities relating to his tranfactions 
with, and treatment by Pizarro, 4oo. 

Audience of New Spain, board of, eftablifhed by the 
Emperor Charles V., iii. 98. Courts of, their jurif- 
di€tion, iv. 17. 

Averia, a Spanith tax for conyoy to and from America, 
when firft impofed, iv. 363. Its fate, ibid. 

Azores, thofe iflands difcovered by the Portuguefe, i. 71. 


P B 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an infurrection in Virginia, iv. 
246. Forces the governor and council there to fly, 
249. They apply to England for fuccour, 250. His 
death terminates the rebellion, 251. 

Balboa, Vafco Nugnez de, fettles a colony at Santa 
Maria, in the gulph of Darien, i. 274. Receives 
intelligence of the rich country of Peru, 282. His 
character, 285. Marches acrofs the ifthmus, 286. 
Difcovers the Southern Ocean, 288. Returns, 289. 
Is fuperfeded in his command by the appointment of 
Pedrarias Davila, 292. Is fined by Pedrarias for 
former tranfactions, 293- Is appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the countries on the South Sea, and 
marries Pedrarias’s daughter, 296. Is arreited and 
put to death by Pedrarias, 298. 

Bark, Jefuits, a produétion peculiar to Peru, iv. 69. 

Barrere, his defcription of the conftruction of Indian 
houfes, ii. 407. 
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Behaint, Martin, the honour of having difcovered Ame- 
rica falfely aferibed to him by fome German authors, 
i, 367- Account of him and his family, ibid. 

Behring and Tichirikow, Rufhan navigators, thought to 
have difcovered the north-weft extremity of America 
from the eaftward, it; go. Uncertainty of their ac- 
counts, 367. 

Benulcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the king- 
dom of Quito, iii. 161. Is deprived of his command 
by Pizarro, 195. 

Benjamin, the Jew of Tudela, his extraordinary travels, i. 


Be oid, inftance of the bravery of the Caribbees men- 

’ tioned by him, ii. 414. 

Bethencsart, John de, a Norman baron, conquers and 
pofiefies the Cangry iffands, i. 54. ° 

Birds, an account of thofe natural to America, ii. 21. 
The flight of, often ftretch to an immenfe diftance 
from land, i. 360. 

Bogsta in America, fome account of the inhabitants of, ii. 
143. Caufes of their tame fubmiflion to the Spaniards, 
145- Their religious doctrines and rites, 201. 

Bejador, Cape, the firft difcovery of, i. 60. Is doubled by 
the Portuguele difcoverers, 65. i 

Beffir, his account of the American war fong, ii. 401. 

Bevadilla, Francis de, is fent to Hifpaniola to inquire into 
the conduct of Columbus, i. 217. Sends Columbus 
home in irons, 219. Is degraded, 222. 227. 

Bougainville, his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, i. 


348. 
Bouguer, M. his charaéter ‘of the native Peruvians, ii. 


384. 
Brafil, the coaft of, difcovered by Alvarez Cabral, i. 21 3. 
Remarks on the climate of, ii. 357. | ' 

Bridges, Peruvian, deferibed, iv. 433. 

Buenss Ayres, in South America, fome account of that 
province, iii. 372. : 

Bulls, papal, of no force in Spanifh America, before 
examined and approved by the royal council of the 
Indies, iv. 48. See Crufado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode of, il, 202. 
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Cabot, Giovanni, is appointed to command the firft expes 
dition to explore unknown countries, iv. 137. Embarks 
with his fon at Briftol, 138. Difcovers Newfound. 
land, 139. Returns to England, idid. No advantage 
is derived from his difcoveries, 140. The fcheme is 
abandoned, 141. He is appointed governor of a com- 
pany of merchant adventurers, for whom he obtains a 
charter, 147. 

Cabst, Sebaftian, fails on an expedition to South Ame- 
Tica, iv. 144. Vifits Brafil, and touches at Hifpa- 
niola, and Puerto Rico, 145. His voyage extends the 
{phere of Englifh navigation, and proves the means of 
opening an intercourfe with the Archipelago, and fome 
towns on the coaft of Syria, ibid. 

Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguefe commander, difcovers the 
coaft of Brafil, i. 213. 

Cacas, the beft in quality, produced in the Spanifh Ame- 
rican colonies, iv. 6g. The preparation of chocolate 
from, derived from the Mexicans, 96. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota, removed thither from 
Seville, iv. 8r. 

Californias the peninfula of, difcovered by Fernando 

ortes, iii. 100. ‘The true ftate of this country long 
unknown, 362. Why depreciated by the Jefuits, 363. 
Favourable account of, given by Don Jofeph Galvez, 


64. 

Californiant, the charaéter of, by P. Venegas, ii. 387. 

Campeachy, difcovered by Cordova, who is repulfed by the 
natives, i. 337- 

Campomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez, character of his 
political and commercial writings, iv. 359. His ac- 
count of the produce of the Spanifh American mines, 

60. 

- €anary iflands ere€ted into a kingdom by Pope Cle- 
ment VI., i. 54. Are conquered by John de Bethen- 
court, sid. 

Cannibals, 
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Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flefh for 
fubfiftence, though often for revenge, ii. 164. 402. 
Canses, American, the conftruétion of, defcribed, u. 


185. 

an a eftablifhment of the company trading to that 
coaft, iv.97. Growth of the trade, 352. 

Caribbee iflands difcovered by Columbus in his fecond 
voyage, i. 161. ; 
Caribbees, their fpirit peculiarly fierce, ii. 243. Their 
character by M. de Chanyalon, 386. Probable con- 
jecture as to the diftinétion in character between them 

and the nature of the larger iflands, 416. 

Carpini, his extraordinary miffion to the Prince of the 
Tartars, i. 46. 

Carthagena, the harbour of, the fafeft and beft fortified 
of any in all the Spanifh American dominions, iii. 

6. 

Casthagintane ftate of commerce and navigation among, 
i. 11. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himilco, 
13- 

Corsuial Francifco de, contributes to Vaca‘de Caftro’s 

victory over young Almagro, iii. 211. Encourages 

Gonzalo Pizarro to aflume the government of Peru, 

231. <Advifes Pizarro to affume the fovereignty of 

the country, 237. Is feized by Gafca, and executed, 


257+ 

Cofill, Bernal Diaz del, character of his Hiftoria Var- 
dadera de la Conquifta de la Neuva Efpagna, ii. 418, 
419. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to the © 
viceroy of Peru, iii. 234. Is defeated by Carvajal, 
and fecretes himfelf in a cave, 236. ‘Sallies out and 
feizes Cuzco, 251. Is reduced by Pizarro, 253. Is 
employed by Gafca to make difeoveries in the regions 
about the river Plata, 264. 

Chancellour, Richard, fails in fearch of a north-weft 


~ paflage, iv. 147. The fleet is fcattered in a ftorm, 


tbid. He enters the White Sea, and winters at Arch- 
angel, iid. Vifits Mofcow, a diftance of 1200 miles, 
and delivers a letter to the czar, 148. Is the means of 
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opening a trade with Ruflia, 149. Is empowered by 
Queen Elizabeth to negociate with the czar in her 
name, 150. 

Chanvalon, M. de, his character of the native Caribbees, 
ii. 386. 

Chapetones, in the Spanifh American colonies, who thus 
diftinguithed, iv. 30, 

Charles 111. King of Spain, eftablifhes packet-boats be- 
tween Spain and the colonies, iv. 101. Allows free 
trade to the windward iflands, 102. Grants the colo- 
nies a free trade with each other, 106. 

Charles V., Emperor, fends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hif- 
paniola, as Chief Judge, to regulate the treatment of 
the Indians, i. 317. Caufes this fubject to be debated 
before him, 325. Equips a fquadron at the folicita- 
tion of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 78. Refigns his 
claim on the Moluccas to the Portuguefe, 85. Ap- 

oints Cortes governor of New Spain, 88. Rewards 
im on coming home, 97. Eftablifhes a board called 
the Audience of New Spain, 98. His confultations 
on American affairs, 212.  Eftablifhes new regula~ 
tions, 218. 

Chefapeak. See Virginia. 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, iii.170. How fubjected 
by the Spaniards, 367. Excellence of its climate and 
foil, 368. Caufe of its being neglected, 369. Pro- 
{pect of its improvement, 370. 

Chiquitos, political {tate of that people, from Fernandez, 
il. Te 

Chocotat, the ufe of, derived from the Mexicans, iv. 96. 

Cholula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with fome 
account of the town, ii.309. <A confpiracy againit 
Cortes difcovered, and the inhabitants deftroyed, 311, 

12. 

Charch government, fentiments refpecting, at the Re- 
formation, iv. 259. Religious perfecution in the 
reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 261, 
262. Intolerant fpirit of the church, 265. Separa- 
tion of the Puritans from the church, 268. They are 
reduced into an ecclefiaftttal fyftem by Robert Brown, 

a popular 
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a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of Brownifts, 
269. ‘Take refuge in Holland, 270. Remove thence 
to America, 271. Church government is eftablifhed 
in Maflachufets Bay, 284. Its intolerance, 285. 
‘The intolerance of Laud increafes the emigrations 
from England, 286. 

Cicers, inftance of his ignorance in geography, i. 354. 

Cinaloa, political ftate of the people there, ii. 397. 
Their mode of living, 406. Are deftitute of all reli- 
gion, 4to. Extraordinary large grain of gold found 
there, ui. 433. 

Cineguilla, in the province of Sonora, late difcoveries of 
rich mines made there by the Spaniards, iii. 360, 361. 
Probable effects of thefe difcoveries, 362. 

Clavigero, M., feveral of his objeCtions aniwered, iv. 343— 


349. 

Clement VT., Pope, ereé&ts the Canary iflands into a king- 
dom, i. 54. 

Climates, influenced by a variety of caufes, ii. 7,8. Their 
operation on mankind, 239. Inquiry into the cauife of 
the different degrees of heat in, 353. 

Cochineal, an important production, almoft peculiar to 
New Spain, iv. 69. 

Celd, extraordinary predominance of, in the climate of 
America, ii. 8. Caufes of this peculiarity, 10. 

Colonies, Englifh American, project of fettling them, 
iv. 158. ‘Two expeditions fail, 161. The firft colony 
eftablifhed in Virginia, 164. In danger of perifhing 
by famine: it returns to England, 167. A fecond 
attempt made to fettle there, but the colony perifhes 
by famine, 169, 170. The fcheme of fettling there 
is abandoned, 172. Circumftances in the reign of 
Elizabeth unfavourable to colonization, ibid. The 
reign of James favourable to the eftablifhment of 
colonies, 174. James divides the coaft of America 
into two parts, the one called the firft or fouth colony, 
of Virginia; the other, the fecond or north colony, 
178. He grants charters to two companies for the 
government of them, 179. Tenor and defeéts of 
thofe charters, ibid. 180. Under thefe charters the 
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fettlements of the Englith in Virginia and New Eng- 
land were eftablifhed, 182. Capt. Newport fails from 
England for Virginia, and difcovers the Chefapeak, 
183, 184. Sails up James River, and founds a 
fettlement in James Town, 185. Its bad adminiftra- 
tion, ibid. It is annoyed by the Indians, and fuffers 
from {carcity and the unhealthinefs of the climate, 186. 
Seafonable fuccours are fent from England, 189. A 
furvey of the country is undertaken, 190. The 
colony depends for fubfiftence chiefly on fupplies from 
the natives, 192. A change is made in the conftitu- 
tion of the company, and a new charter “is granted 
with more ample privileges, 193. Lord Delaware 
is appointed governor of the colony, 194. Anarchy 
prevails there, 195. It is almoft reduced by famine, 
196. Lord Delaware arrives, and by his wife admi- 
niftration reftores order and difcipline, 199. His 
health obliges him to return to England, and he is 
fuperfeded by Sir ‘Thomas Dale, who eftablifhes mar- 
tial law, 200. A new charter is iffued to the colony, 
and new privileges are granted, 201, 202. Cultivation 
of the land is promoted, and a treaty entered into 
with the natives, 203. ‘The land in Virginia becomes 
property, 205. ‘The culture of tobacco is intro- 
_ duced, and its pernicious confequences, 207. The 
company in England fend out a number of young 
women to induce the colonifts to form more exten- 
five plans of induftry, 209. Negroes are firft intro- 
duced, ibid. A new conftitution is given to the 
colony, 211. A general maffacre of the Englifh is 
planned by the Indians, and executed in moft of the 
fettlements, 214, 215- <A bloody war is commenced 
with the Indians, and neither old nor young are fpared, 
217. The fettlements extend, and induitry revives, 
218. Defeéts in the firft conttitution of the colonies, 
227. King Charles’s arbitrary government of them, 
229. He grants them new privileges, 233. They 
flourifh under the new government, 235. ‘he colo- 
nifts remain attached to the royal caufe, and parlia- 
ment makes war on Virginia, which is obliged to 
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acknowledge the commonwealth, 236, 237: Re- 
ftraints are laid on the trade of the colonies, 238. 
The colonifts are diffatisfied with thefe reftraints, 239. 
Are the firft to acknowledge Charles IL, but their 
loyalty is ill rewarded, 240. Reftraints on their 
commerce farther extended by the navigation act, 
241. Effects of the aét, 243. Colonifts remonftrate 
againft it, 244. The colony of Virginia is attacked 
by the Indians, 245. Difcontents are produced by 
the grants of land by the crown, 246. A colony is 
eftablifhed at New Plymouth in New England, 274. 
Plan of its government, ibid. A grand council is 
appointed, 277. A new colony is projected, 278. 
Settles at Maffachufet’s Bay, 283. ‘The charter of 
the company in England being transferred to the 
colonies, they extend in.confequence of it, 288, 290. 
The colonifts increafe, 293. New fettlers arrive, 
296. Sedtaries fettle in Providence and Rhode Tfland, 
300. Theological contefts give rife to a colony at 
Conneicut, 301. Emigrants from Maffachufet’s 
Bay fettle there, 303. Settlements are formed in the 
provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, 304. State 
of the colonies at the revolution, 315. Are exempted 
from certain duties, 316. Enter into a league of con- 
federacy, 317. Affume the right of coining, 320. 
Are patronized by Cromwell, who propofes to tranf- 
port them to Jamaica; 321. They decline his offer, 
322. See New England, Virginia, &e. - 


Colonies, Spanith American, view of the policy and trade 


of, iv.1. Depopulation the firft effeét of them, 2. 
Cautes of this depopulation, iid. ‘The fmall-pox 
very fatal to, 5. General idea of the Spanith policy 
in, 11. Early interpofition of the regal atthority in, 
12. An exclufive trade the firft objeét in, 22. Cant 
pared with thofe of ancient Greece and Rome, 23. 
The great reftri€tions they are fubje& to, 24. Slow 
progrefs of their population from Europe, 26. Are 
difcouraged by the ftate of property there, 27. And 
by the nature of their ecclefiaftical policy, 29. The 
various clafles of people in, 30. Ecclefiaftical confti- 

tution 
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tution of, 44. Form and endowments of the church 
there, 46. Pernicious effects of monaftic inftitutions 
there, 48. Character of the ecclefiaftics there, 49 
Productions of, 60. ‘The mines, 61. Thofe of 
Potofi and Sacotecas, 62. “The fpirit with which they 
are worked, 64. Fatal effects of this ardour, 66. 
Other commodities that compofe the commerce of, 
68. Amazing increafe of horned cattle there, 7o. 
Advantages which Spain formerly derived from them, 
71. Why the fame advantages are not ftill received, 
72. Guarda Coftas employed to check the contra- 
band trade in, 92. The ufe of regifter-thips introduced, 
93- And galeons laid afide, 95. Company of the 
Caraccas inftituted, 97. Eftablifhment of regular 
packet-boats to, ror. Free trade permitted between 
them, 106. New regulations in the government of, 
107- Reformation of the courts of juftice, 108. 
New diftribution of governments, iid. A fourth 
viceroyalty eftablifhed, 109. Attempts to reform 
domettic policy, 112. Their trade with the Philip- 
pine iflands, 117. Revenue derived from, by Spain, 
121. Expence of adminiftration there, 124. State 
of population in, iv. 328. The number of monaflerics 
there, 338. Sce Mexico, Peru, &c. 

Cclumbus, Bartholomew, is fent by his brother Chrifto- 
pher to negociate with Henry VII. King of England, 
1.98. The misfortunes of his voyage, 103. Follows 
his brother at Hifpaniola, 174. Is vefted with the 
adminiftration of affairs there by his brother on his 
return to Spain, 185. Founds the town of St. 
Domingo, 197. 4 

Cclumbus, Chriftopher, birth and education of, i. 83. 
His early voyages, 84. Marries and fettles at Lifbon, 
86. His geographical reflections, 89. Conceives the 
idea of making difcoveries to the weftward, g1. Offers 
his fervices to the Genoefe fenate, 94. Caufe of his 
overtures being rejeéted in Portugal, 96. Applies to 
the courts of Caftile and England, 97, 98. His pro- 
pofal, how treated by the Spanifh geographers, 99.~ Is 

' ‘patronized by Joan Perez, 104. His propofals again 
3 rejected, 
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rejeCled, 105. Is invited by Ifabella, and engaged in 
the Spanifh fervice, 110, 111. Preparations for his 
voyage, 112. The amount of his equipment, 114. 
Sails from Spain, 116. His vigilant attention to all 
circumf{tances during his voyage, 118. Apprehen- 
fions of his crew, 119. His addrefs in quicting their 
cabals, 124. Indications of their approaching land, 
126. An ifland.difcovered, 127. He lands, 128. 
His interview with the natives, 129. Names the 
ifland San Salvadore, 131. Profecutes his difco- 
veries fouthward, 132. Difcovers, and lands on, the 
ifland of Cuba, 133. Difcovers Hifpaniola, 136. 
Suffers fhipwreck, but is faved by the Indians, 140. 
Builds a fort, 144. Returns to Europe, 147. His 
expedient to preferve the memory of his difcoveries 
during a ftorm, 149. Arrives at the Azores, 150. 
Arrives at Lifbon, iid. His reception in Spain, 152. 
His audience with Ferdinand and Ifabella, 154. His 
equipment for a {econd voyage, 155. Difcovers the 
Caribbce iflands, 161. Finds his colony on Hifpa- 
niola deftroyed, 162, 163. Builds a city, which he 
calls Ifabella, 165. Vifits the interior parts of the 
country, 167. His men difcontented and factious, 
t70, 171. Difcovers the ifland of Jamaica, 172. 
Meets his brother Bartholomew at Ifabella, 173. The 
natives ill ufed by his men, and begin to be alarmed, 
174, 175- He defeats the Indians, 179, Exaéts 
tribute from them, 180. Returns to Spain to juftify 
his conduct, 185. Is furnifhed with a more regular 
plan for colonization, 188. His third voyage, 192. 
Difcovers the ifland of Trinidad, 194. Difcovers the 
continent of America, 195. State of Hifpaniola on 
his arrival, 197. Compotes the mutiny of Roldan and 
his adherents, 200. Is diftrefled by the faétious 
behaviour of his men, 214. Complaints carried to 
Spain againft him, 215, 216. Is fent home in irons, 
219. Clears his conduct, but is not reftored to his 
authority, 222. His folicitations neglected, 228. 
Forms new fchemes of difcovery, 229. Engages in a 
fourth voyage, 231. His treatment at Hifpaniola, 
8 232. 
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232. Searches after a paflage to the Indian ocean 
234. Is fhipwrecked on the coaft of Jamaica 236. 
His artifice to fecure the friendthip of the Tadtons 240 
Is delivered, and arrives at Hifpaniola, 244. Reruns 
to Spain, 245. is death, 247. His right to the 
original difcovery of America defended, 365. The 
fpirit of adventure raifed in England by his difcoveries 
iv. 134. Is checked by the want of {kill in navigation, 
135. His fyftem of opening a paflage to India by 
fteering a weftern courfe is adopted by Cabot, 138. 

Columbus, Don Diego, fues out his claim to his father’s 
privileges, i. 265. Marries, and goes over to Hif- 

- paniola, 266, 267. Eftablifhes a pearl fithery at 
Cubagua, 268. Projects the conqueft of Cuba, 277. 
His meafures thwarted by Ferdinand, 3e1. Returns 
to Spain, 302. 

Commerce, the ra from which its commencement is to 
be dated, i. 3. Motives to an intercourfe among dif- 
tant nations, 5. Still flourifhed in the eaftern empire 
after the fubverfion of the weftern, 37. Revival of, 
in Europe, 4o. 

Compa/s, mariner’s, navigation extended more by the 
invention of, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, 
i. 51. By whom invented, sid. 52. 

Condamine, M., his account of the country at the foot of 
the Andes, in South America, ii. 361.. His remarks 
on the character of the native Americans, 385, 

Gongo, the kingdom of, difcovered by the Portuguefe, 


i. 74: 
Conflantinople, the confequence of removing the feat of 
the Roman empire to, i. 35. Continued a commer- 
cial city after the extinction of the weftern empire, 
37- Became the chief mart of Italy, go. 4 
Cordova, Francifco Hernandez, difcovers Yucatan, i. 336. 
Is repulfed at Campeachy, and returns to Cuba, 338. 
Corita, Alonzo, his obfervations on the contraband trade 
of the Spanifh colonies, iv. 115. Character of his 
American memoirs, iii. 410. 
Cortes, Fernando, his birth, education, and character, 
ii. 247. Is by Velafquez appointed commander of the 
VOL. IP. c Cc armament 
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armament fitted out by him againft New Spain; 250, 
Velafquez becomes jealous of him, 25%. Velafquez 
fends orders to deprive him of his commiflion, and lay 
him under an arreft, 253. Is protected by his troops, 
255. ‘Che amount of his forces, 256. Reduces the 
Indians at Tabafco, 258. Arrives at St. Juan de 
Ulua, 259. His interview with two Mexican com- 
manders, 262. Sends prefents to Montezuma, 265. 
Receives others in return, 266. His fchemes, 273. 
Eftablithes a form of civil government, 277. Refigns 
his commiffion under Velafquez, and affumes the com- 
mand in the King’s name, 280. His friendfhip courted 
by the Zempoallans, 282. Builds a fort, 285. Con- 
cludes a formal alliance with feveral caziques, 286. 
Difcovers a confpiracy among his men, and deftroys 
his fhips, 290, 291. Advances into the country, 294. 
Is oppofed by the Tlafcalans, 299. Concludes a peace 
with them, 303. His rafh zeal, 307. Proceeds to 
Cholula, 309. Difcovers a confpiracy againft him 
here, and deftroys the inhabitants, 311, 312. Ap- 
proaches in fight of the capital city of Mexico, 314. 
His firft interview with Montezuma, 315. His anxiety 
at his fituation in the city of Mexico, 323. Seizes 
Montezuma, 328. Orders him to be fettered, 332. 
Reafons of his condut, ibid. Prevails on Montezuma 
to own himfelf a vaffal to the Spanifh crown, 337. 
Amount and divifion of his treafure, 339. Enrages 
the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 343. An arma- 
ment fent by Velafquez to fuperfede him, 346. His 
deliberations on this event, iii. 4. Advances to meet 
Narvaez, 8. Defeats Narvaez, and takes him pri- 
foner, 13. Gains over the Spanifh foldiers to his 
intereft, 14. Returns to Mexico, 17. His improper 
conduct on his arrival, 18. Is refolutely attacked by 
the Mexicans, 19. Attacks them in return without 
fuccefs, 21. Death of Montezuma, 22. His extras 
ordinary efcape from death, 25. Abandons the city 
of Mexico, 26. Is attacked by the Mexicans, 28. 
His great loffes in the encounter, 29, 30. Difficulties 
of his retreat, 31. Battle of Otumba, 33. Defeats 
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‘the Mexicans, 35. Mutinous fpirit of his troops, 39. 
Reduces the ‘Tepeacans, 41. Is ftrengthened by 
feveral reinforcements, iid. Returns to Mexico, 44. 
Eftablifhes his head-quarters at Tezeuco, 47. Reduces 
_or conciliates the furrounding country, 49. Cabals 
among his troops, 50. His prudence in fupprefling 
them, 52. Builds and launches a fleet of brigantines 
on the lake, 56. Befieges Mexico, 57. Makes a 
grand affault to take the city by ftorm, but is repulfed, 
62, 63- Evades the Mexican prophecy, 67. ‘Takes 
Guatimozin prifoner, 71. Gains poffeffion of the 
city, 72. And of the whole empire, 75. Defeats 
another attempt to fuperfede him in his command, 86. 
Is appointed governor of New Spain, 88. His 
fchemes and arrangements, 89. Cruel treatment of 
the natives, ibid. His conduct fubjeéted to inquiry, 
95- Returns to Spain to juftify himfelf, iid. Is 
rewarded by the Emperor Charles V., 97. Goes back 
to Mexico with limited powers, 98. Difcovers Ca« 
lifornia, roo. Returns to Spain and dies, ibid. tot. 
Inquiry into the nature of his letters to the Emperor 
“ Charles V., 416. Authors who wrote of his conqueft 
of New Spain, 417—419. 
Council of the Indies, its power, iv. 19. 
Creoles, in the Spanifh American colonies, character of; 
iv. 31. 
tii Colonel George, his account of the difcovery 
of the bones of a large extinét fpecies of animals in 
North America, ii. 362. 
pale oo to the Holy Land, the great political advantages 
erived from, by the European nations, i. 42, 43- | 
Cruzado, bulls of, publifhed regularly every two years in 
the Spanith colonies, iv. 122. Prices of, and amount 
of the fale at the laft publication, 361. 
Guba, the ifland of, difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 
i. 133. Is failed round by Ocampo, 265. ‘The cons 
{ queit of, undertaken by Diego Velafquez, 276. Cruel 
treatment of the cazique Hatuey, and his repartee to a 
friar, 277. Columbus’s enthuliaftic defcription of a 
cc 2 harbour 
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harbour in, 361. The tobacco produced there the 
fineft in all America, iv. 70< I 

Cubagua, a pearl fithery eftablithed there, 1. 268. 

Cumano, the natives of, revenge their ill treatment. by 
the Spaniards, i. 329. The country defolated by 
Diego Ocampo, 333. ? 

Cuzco, the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by 
Manco Capac, iii. 127. Is feized by Pizarro, 160. 
Is befieged by the Peruvians, 174. Is furprifed by 
Almagro, 178. Is recovered and pillaged by the 
Pizarros,.188. Was the only city in all Peru, 353. 


D 


Dancing, the love of, a favourite paflion among the 
Americans, ii. 209. 

Darien, the ifthmus of, defcribed, i. 284. The increafe 
of fettlement there, obitruéted by the noxioufnefs of 
the climate, iii. 375. ; 

Delaware, Lord, is appointed governor of Virginia, iv. 
194. His wife adminiftration there, 197. Is obliged 
to return to England on account of his health, 200. 

De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, 
i. 360. 

De Solis, Antonio, charaéter of his Hiftoria de la Con- 
quifta de Mexico, ii. 419. 

D’Efquilache, Prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous mea- 
fures for reftraining the exceffes of the regular clergy 
there, iv. 54. Rendered ineffeétual, ibid. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, difcovers the Cape of Good Hope, 
i. 78. 

Difcoveries, the difference between thofe made by land, 
and thofe by fea, ftated, i. 353. 


Dedwell, his objeétions to the Periplus of Hanno ex- - 


ploded, i. 348. 


Domingo, St., on the ifland of Hifpaniola, founded by 


Bartholomew Columbus, i. 197. 


Dominicans, 
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Dominicans, thofe in Hifpaniola publicly remonftrate 
againft the cruel treatment of the Indians, i. 303. 
See Las Caj/as. 

Drake, Sir Francis, fails round the world, iv. 156. 


Drunkennefs, {trong propenfity of the Americans to in- | 


dulge in, il. 214. 


E 


Earth, the globe of, how divided into zones by the 
ancients, i. 32. 

Egyptians, ancient, ftate of commerce and navigation 
among them, i. 6. 

£l Dorado, wonderful reports of a country fo called, 
made by Francis Orellana, iii. 199. 

Elephant, that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, ii. 363. 

Elizabeth, the reign of, aufpicious to difcovery, iv. 153. 
She encourages commerce, and fecures the trade to 
Ruffia, 154. Circumftances in her reign unfavourable 
to colonization, 172. Her high idea of her fuperior 
fkill in theology, 262. 

Efcurial, curious calendar difcovered in the library there 
by Mr. Waddilove, iv. 421. Deicription of that va- 
luable monument of Mexican art, ibid. 

Efquimaux Indians, refemblance between them and their 
neighbours the Greenlanders, ii. 46. Some account 
of, 408. 

Eugene IV., Pope, grants to the Portuguefe an exclufive 
right to all the countries they fhould difcover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India, 1. 69. 

Europe, how affected by the difmemberment of the 
Roman empire by the barbarous nations, i. 36. 
Revival of commerce and navigation in, 40. Political 
advantages derived from the crufades, 42. 
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Ferdinand, King of Caftile. See Columbus and Ifabella, 
Turns his attention at length to the regulation of 
American affairs, i259. Don Diego de Columbus 
fues out his father’s claims againft him, 265. Erects 
two governments on the continent of America, 270, 
Sends a fleet to Darien, and fuperfedes Balboa, 292. 
Appoints Balboa lieptenant-governor of the countries 
on the South Sea, 296. Sends Dias de Solis to difs 
cover a weftern paflage to the Moluccas, 300. 
Thwarts the meafures of Diego Columbus, 301. 
His decree concerning the treatment of the Indians, 


Os. . 
Wibscidae Don Diego, character of his Hiftoria de] 
- Peru, iii. 396. 

Fernandez, P., his defcription of the political ftate of the 
Chiquitos, ii. 397. 

Figuerca, Roderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hif- 
paniola, with a commiffion to examine into the treat- 
ment of the Indian natives, i.317. Makes an expe- 
riment to determine the capacity of the Indians, 330. 

Florida, difcovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, i. 278. The 
chiefs there hereditary, ii. 139. Account of, from 
Alvara Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, 391. 

Fista, Spanith, fome account of, iv. 81. 

Fonfeca, Bithop of Badajos, minifter for Indian affairs, 
obftruéts the plans of colonization and difcovery 
formed by Columbus, i. 181. 192. | Patronizes the 
expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 209. : 

Frsbifber, Martin, makes three unfuccefsful attempts to 
difcover a north-eaft paflage to India, iv. 155. 


G 


Galeons, Spanith, the nature and purpofe of thefe veffels, 
ly. 81, Arrangement of their voyage, ibid. ‘ 


Galvez, 
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Galvez, Don Jofeph, fent to difcover the true ftate of 
California, iii. 363. 

Gama, Vafco de, his voyage for difcovery, i. 204. 

« Doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 205. Anchors be- 
fore the city of Melinda, idid. Arrives at Calecut, in 
Malabar, 206. 

Gaming, ftrange propenfity of the Americans to, ii. 13. 

Ganges, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the pofition 
of that river, i. 352. 

Gafca, Pedro de la, fent to Peru as prefident of the Court 
of Audience in Lima, iii. 243. His charaéter and 
moderation, 243, 244. The powers he was vefted 
with, 245. Arrives at Panama, 246. Acquires pof- 
feffion ‘of Panama with the fleet and forces there, 
249. Advances towards Cuzco, 254. Pizarro’s troops 
defert to him, 256. His moderate ufe of the victory, 
257. Devifes employment for his foldiers, 264. His 
divifion of the country among his followers, 265. 
The difcontents it occafions, 266. Reftores order and 
government, 267. His reception at his return to 
Spain, 268. 

Geminus, inftance of his ignorance in geography, i. 355. 

Geography, the pose, of, extremely confined among 
the ancients, i. 31. ecame a favourite ftudy among 
the Arabians, 39. 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers, uncon~ 
firmed by recent difcoveries, i. 50. il. 380, 381. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, conducts the firft colony to 
North America, iv. 159. A charter is granted to 
him and his heirs, 160. Conduéts another expedition, 
which ends difaftroufly, and in which he perifhes, 
161. - ¢ 

Gisia, Flavio, the inventor of the mariner’s compafs, i. 


i 

Glebe, its divifion into zones by the ancients, i. 32. 

Gold, why the firft metal with which man was ac- 
quainted, iii. 369. Extraordinary large grain of, found 
in the mines at Cinaloa, iv. 434. \ 

Gomara, chara€ter of his Cronica de la Neuva Efpagna, 


ii. 417. 
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Good Hope, Cape of, difcovered by Bartholomew Diaz, 


1. . 

Gofnald Bartholomew, is the firft who attempts to fteer 
a direét courfe from England to North America, iv. 
174. Defcries Maffachufets Bay, and returns to 
England, 175- The confequences of his voyage, 
iid. = 

Government, no vifible form of, among the native Amey 
cans,ii. 134- Exceptions, 138. } 

Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war among 
the natives of, from Lozano, ii. 399. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by whom re- 
duced to the Spanifh dominion, iii. 380. Its climate 
and produce, 381. A viceroy lately eftablifhed there, 
lv. I$. 

Genta assent progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
among them, i. 16. Their commercial intercourfe 
with other nations very limited,-18, 19. 

Greenland, its vicinity ta North America, il. 45. 

Greenville, Sir Richard, eftablifhes a colony in Virginia, 
which, being in danger of perifhing by famine, is 
obliged to return to England, iv. 164, 165. Appears 
off the coaft foon after the departure of the colony, 
and lands fifteen of his crew to keep poffeflion of the 
ifland, who are deftroyed by the favages, 169. 

Grijalva, Juan de, fets out irom Cuba on a voyage of 
difcovery, i. 339. Difcovers and gives name to New 
Spain, 341. His reafons for not planting a colony in 
his newly difcovered lands, 343. 

Guarda Coftas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade 
in the American colonies, iv. 92. 

Guatimala, the indigo there fuperior to any in America, 
iv. 69. 

Guatimozin, nephew and fon-in-law of Montezuma, 
fucceeds Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexico, iii. 
47. Repulfes the attacks of the Spaniards, in ftorm- 
ing the city of Mexico, 63. Is taken prifoner by 
Cortes, 71. Is tortured to difcover his treafure, 74. 
Is hanged, gr. . ; se 

Guiana, Dutch, caufe of the exceflive fertility of the foil 
there, il. 366. 


Hakluyt 
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Hakluyt improves the naval and commercial {kill of 
the age in which he lived, iv. 176. Is empowered 
to fettle any part ofthe fouth colony of Virginia, 
178. 

Hanno, his Periplus defended, with an account of his 
voyage, 1. 347. 

Hatuey, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and 
memorable repartee to a Francifcan friar, i. 277. 

Hawkefworth’s voyages, account of New Holland, and 
the inhabitants, from, ii. 393. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the old and new con- 
tinents, accounted for, ii. 353. Eftimated, 365. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, his character and {tudies, i. 
61. Expeditions formed by his order, 63. Applies 
for a papal grant of his new difcoveries, 68. His 
death, 72. 

Herrada, Juan de, affaffinates Francis Pizarro, iii. 204. 
Dies, 209. 

Herrera, the beft hiftorian of the conqueft of New 
Spain, ii. 420. His account of Orellana’s voyage, 


lil. 407. 

Hipantols the ifland of, difcovered by Chriftopher 

_ Columbus, i. 136. His tranfaétions with the na- 
_ tives, ibid. 137, A colony left there by Columbus, 
145- The colony deftroyed, 163. Columbus builds 
a city called Ifabella, 165. The natives ill ufed, 
and begin to be alarmed, 174. Are defeated by 
the Spaniards, 177. ‘Tribute exacted from them, 
180. They fcheme to ftarve the Spaniards, 182. 
St. Domingo founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
197. Columbus fent home in irons by Bovadilla, 
219. Nicholas de Ovando appointed governor, 223. 
Summary view of the conduct of the Spaniards to- 
wards the natives of, 251. Unhappy fate of Ana~ 

' coana, 254. Great produce from the mines there, 
257. The inhabitants diminifh, 260. The Liem 
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niards recruit them by trepanning the natives of the 
Lucayos, 262. Arrival of Don Diego de Columbus, 
267. The natives of, almoft extirpated by flavery, 
276. 302. Controverfy concerning the treatment 
of them, 302. Columbus’s account of the humane 
treatment he received from the natives of, 362. 
Curious inftance of fuperftition in the Spanith planters 
there, ii. 365. 

Holguin, Pedro Alvarez, ereéts the royal ftandard in 
Peru, in oppofition to the younger Almagro, iil. 209, 
Vaca de Caftro arrives, and affumes the command, 
210, 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the ancient 
Greeks, i. 17. 

Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its pro- 
dudtion of the log-wood tree, iii. 366. 

Horned cattle, amazing increafe of them in Spanifh Ame- 
rica, iv. 70. 

sar bag aftonifhment and miftakes of the Mexicans at 

e firft fight of them, ii. 426. Expedient of the’ 
Peruvians to render them incapable of aétion, iii. 
406. 

Huana Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, 
lll. 130. 

Hagges Capac, Inca of Peru, difputes his brother Ata- 
hualpa’s {ucceffion to Quito, iii. 131. Is defeated and 
taken prifoner by Atahualpa, 132. Solicits the aflift-. 
ance of Pizarro againft his brother, 133. Is put to 
death by order of Atahualpa, 147. : 

Hutchinfon, Mrs., heads a fect of religious women in 
New England, who are denominated Antinomians, iv. 
298. Her doétrines are condemned by a general fynod 
there, 299. 
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Jamaica, difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, i. 172. 

Jerome, St., three monks of that order fent by Cardinal 
Ximenes to Hifpaniola, to regulate the treatment’ of 
‘ the 


INDEX. 


' the Indians, i. 311. Their conduét under this com- 
miffion, 314. Are recalled, 317. 

Jefuits, acquire an abfolute dominion over California, 
BA S3. Their motives for depreciating the country, 
Shid 

Jews, ancient ftate of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 10. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, iii. 128, 
329. ‘Their empire founded both in religion and 
policy, 330, 331. See Perw. 

India, the motives of Alexander the Great, in his expedi- 
tion to, i.20. The commerce with, how carried on 
in ancient times, 27, 28. And when arts began to 
revive in Europe, go. The firft voyage made round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 204. Attempts to difcover 
a north-weft paflage to, unfuccefsful, iv. 146.155. An 
attempt made by the north-eaft to, 147. A company 
of merchants in England is incorporated to profecute 
difcoveries in, iid. A communication with, attempted 
by land, 150. The defign is encouraged by Queen 
Elizabeth, 154. 

dndians in Spanifh America, See Americans. 

Indies, Welt, why Columbus's difcoveries were fo named, 
i. 157. 

Baicte IV., Pope, his extraordinary miffion to the Prince 
of the Tartars, i. 46. \ 

Inquifition, court of, when and by whom firft introduced 
into Portugal, i. 357. eben 
Infe&s and reptiles, why fo numerous and noxious in 

America, ii. 20. 

John 1., King of Portugal, the firft who fent fhips to ex- 
plore the weftern coafts of Africa, i. 57, 58- His fon 
Prince Henry engages in thefe attempts, 61. 

Jobn Il., King of Portugal, patronizes all attempts towards 
difcoveries, i. 74, Sends an embafly to Abyflinia, 79. 
His ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 97- 

Iron, the reafon why favage nations were unacquainted 
with this metal, ii. 125. : +3 

Vabella, Queen of Caitile, is applied to by Juan Perez in 
behalf of Chriftopher Columbus, i..104. Is os 
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applied to by Quintanilla and Santangel, 108. Is 
prevailed on to equip him, 110. Dies, 245. Her 
real motives for encouraging difcoveries in America, 
iv. 6. 

Tabella, the city of, in Hifpaniola, built by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 165. tee 

Htaly, the firft country in Europe where civilization and 
arts revived after the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
i. go. The commercial fpirit of, active and enter- 


prifing, 42. 


L 


Ladrone iflands, difcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
ili. 81. 

Lakes, amazing fize of thofe in North America, ii. 4. 

Las Cafas, Bartholomew, returns from Hifpaniola to 
folicit the caufe of the enflaved Indians at the court of 
Spain, i. 308. Is fent back with powers by Cardinal 
Ximenes, 311. Returns diffatisfied, cer be Pro- 
cures a new commiffion to be fent over on this fubject, 
317- Recommends the fcheme of fupplying the colo- 
nies with negroes, 319: Undertakes a new colony, 
321. His conference with the Bifhop of Darien before 
the Emperor Charles V., 325. Goes to America to 
carry his {chemes into execution, 328. Circumftances 

_ unfavourable to him, 330. His final mifcarriage, 331. 
Revives his reprefentations in favour of the Indians, 
at the defire of the Emperor, iii. 216. Compofes a 
treatife on the deftru€tion of America, 217. 

Leon, Pedro Cieza de, character of his Chronica del Peru, 
iil. 395. 

Lery, his defcription of the courage and ferocity of the 
Toupinambos, ii. 400. 

Lima, hy city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, 
iii. 168. 

Lifton, Mr., the Britifh minifter at Madrid, his anfwer to 
feveral interefting inquiries relating to the admiflion of 
Indians into holy orders, iii. 347. 

Log wood, 
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Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the 
provinces of Honduras and Yucatan, iii. 365. Policy 
of the Spaniards to defeat the Englith trade in, ibid. 

Louis, St., King of France, his embaffy to the Chan of the 
Tartars, i. 47. 

Lozano, his account of the method of making war among 
the natives of Gran Chaco, ii. 390. 

Luque, Hernando de, a prieft, aflociates with Pizarro in 
his Peruvian expedition, iii. 107. 


M 


Madeira, the ifland of, firft difcovered, i. 64. 

Madoc, Prince of North Wales, ftory of his voyage and 
difcovery of North America examined, 1. 36y. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic fize of 
the Patagonians, ii. 82. The exiftente of this gigantic 
race yet to be decided, 83. 380, 381. His introduc- 
tion to the court of Caftile, iii. 78. Is equipped with 
a fquadron for a voyage of difcovery, ibrd. Sails 
through the famous ftrait that bears his name, So. 
Difcovers the Ladrone and Philippine iflands, 81, 82. 
Is killed, 82. 

Magnet, its property of attracting iron known to the 
ancients, but not its polar inclination, i.6. Extra- 
ordinary advantages refulting from this difcovery, 

a 

Mls, St., account of its commerce with Spanifh Americ’, 
iv. 89. 

Bi nee Sic founder of the Peruvian empire, account 
of, ili, 127, 1287 329. 

Mandeville, Sir John, his eaftern travels, with a charac- 
ter of his writings, i. 49. 

Manila, the colony of, eftablifhed by Philip II. of 
Spain, iv. 117. Trade between, and South America, 


wid. ; 
Mankind, their difpofition and manners formed by their 


fituation, ii.30. Hence refemblances to be traced in 
very diftant places without communication, 31. Have 
uniformly 
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uniformly attained the greateft perfeétion of their nature 
in temperate regions, 240. ; . 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, his extraordinary travels in 
the Eaft, i. 48. ‘ 
Maref, Gabriel, his account of the country btween the 
Illinois and Machilimakinac, ii. 394. A 
Marina, Donna, a Mexican flave, her hiftory, ii. 260. 
Marinus, Tyrius, his erroneous pofition of China, 


1. . ; 

Mie Peter, his fentiments on the firft difcovery of 
America, i. 372. 

Maryland, See Virginia. 

Maffachufets Bay. See America, New England, &c. 

Merchants, Englith, the right of property in the North 
American colonies, vefted in a company of, refident in 
London, iv.172. Charters are granted to two com« 
panies of, to make fettlements in America, 179 
Terior and defeéts of thefe charters, 180. A new 
charter is granted to them, with more ample privi- 
leges, 193. They are divided by fa€tions, 219. An 
inquiry is inftituted into their conduct, 220. They 
are required to furrender their charter, which they 
refufe, 223. A writ of guo warranto is iffued out 
againft them, 224. They are tried in the court of 
King’s Bench, and the company is diffolved, 225. 
Their charter is transferred to the colonies, 288. 

Meftizes, in the Spanifh American colonies, diftinétion 
between them and mulattoes, iv. 33. 

Metals, ufeful, the original natives of America totally 
unacquainted with, ii. 128. 

Mexicans, their account of their own erigin, compared 
with later difcoveries, ii. 49. Their paintings few in 
number, and of ambiguous meaning, iii.277. Two 
collections of them difcovered, 278, note. Defcrip- 
tions of their hiftorical pictures, 418. Various ex- 
aggerated accounts of the number of human viétims 
facrificed by them, 427. Their language furnifhed 
with refpeétful terminations for all its words, 413. 
nha they contributed to the fupport of government, 
ibid. : NG 


Menico, 
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Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coaft of, ii. 
259. His interview with two Mexican officers, 262. 
Information fent to Montezuma, with fome Spanifh 
prefents, 265. Montezuma fends prefents to Cortes, 
with orders not to approach his capital, 266, 267. 
State of the empire at that time, 268. The Zempo- 
allans court the friendfhip of Cortes, 282. Several 
caziques enter into alliance with Cortes, 286. Cha- 
racter of the natives of Tlafcala, 294. The Tlafcalans 
reduced to fue for peace, 302. Arrival of Cortes at 
the capital city, 315. The city defcribed, 320. 
Montezuma acknowledges himfelf a vaffal to the Spa- 
nifh crown, 337- Amount of the treafure colleéted 
by Cortes, 339. Reafons of gold being found in fuch 
{mall quantities, 341. The Mexicans enraged by the 
imprudent zeal of Cortes, 343. Attack Alvarado 
during the abfence of Cortes, ii. 15. ‘Their refolute 
attack on Cortes when he returned, 19. Death of 
Montezuma, 24. The city abandoned by Cortes, 
26. Battle of Otumba, 33. The Tepeacans re- 
duced, 41. Preparations of the Mexicans againft 
the return of Cortes, 45. Cortes befieges the city 
with a fleet on the lake, 59. The Spaniards repulfe. 
in ftorming the city, 63. Guatimozin taken prifoner, 
41. Cortes appointed governor, 88. His fchemes 
and arrangements, 89. Inhuman treatment of the 
natives, 90. Reception of the new regulations there, 
221. <A retrofpect into the form of government, 
policy, and arts in, 271. Our information concerning, 
very imperfect, 275. Origin of the monarchy, 278. 
Number and greatnefs of the cities, 284. Mechanical 
profeffions there diftinguifhed from each other, 286. 
Diftin€tion of ranks, 287. Political inftitutions, 290. 
Power and fplendor of their monarchs, 294. Order of 
government, 295. Provifion for the fupport of it, ibid. 
Police of, 296. Their arts, 297. Their paintings, 
299. Their method of computing time, 307. Their 

- wars continual and ferocious, 308. Their funeral rites, 
310. Imperfection of their agriculture, iid. Doubts 

- concerning the extent of the empire, 311. Little in- 
s tercourfe 
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tercourfe among its feveral provinces, 313. Ignorarice 
of money, 315. State of their cities, 316. ‘Temples 
and other public buildings, 317, 318. Religion of, 
324. Caufes of the depopulation of this country, 
iy. 2. The fmall-pox very fatal there, 5. Number 
of Indian natives remaining there, 9. Lift and 
character of thofe authors who wrote accounts of 
the conqueft of, ii. 414. Defcription of the aqueduct 
for the fupply of the capital city, iii. 415. See 
Colonies. 

Michael, St., the gulph of, in the fouth fea difcovered 
and named by Balboa, i. 288. The colony of, efta- 
blithed by Pizarro, iii. 125. 

Migrations, of mankind, why firft made by land, i. 1. 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to the wants 
of the body, ii. 97. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement to popu- 
lation, ili. 359. Some account of, iv. 61. Their 
produce, 63. The fpirit with which they are worked, 
64: Fatal effeéts of this ardour, 66. Evidence of 
the pernicious effects of labouring in them, 335. 
Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanifh revenue, iv. 
354, 365, 366. 

Molucca iflands, the Spanifh claims on, fold by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the Portuguefe, iii. 84. 

Monaflic inftitutions, the pernicious effects of, in the 
Spanifh American colonies, ivy. 48. Number of con- 
vents there, 338. 

Monfoons, the periodical courfe of,-when difcovered by 
navigators, i. 27. 

Montefino, 2 Dominican preacher at St. Domingo, pub- 
licly remonftrates againft the cruel treatment of the 
Indians, i. 303. 

Montezuma, the firft intelligence received by the Spa- 
niards of this prince, i. 342. Receives intelligence of 
the arrival of Fernando Cortes in his dominions, ii. 
265. His prefents to Cortes, 266. Forbids him to 
approach his capital, 267. State of his empire at this 
time, 268. lis character; 269. His perplexity at 
the arrival of the Spaniards, 270. His timid negocia- 

tions 


INDEX. 


tions with Cortes, 271. His fcheme for deftroying 
Cortes at Cholula difcovered, 311. His irrefolute 
conduct, 315. His firft interview with Cortes, ibid. 
Is feized by Cortes, and confined to the Spanifh 
quarters, 328. Is fettered, 332. Acknowledges 
himfelf a vaffal to the Spanith crown, 337. Remains 
inflexible with regard to religion, 342. Circumftances 
of his death, ili. 23. Account of a gold cup of his, 
in England, qrs. 

Mulattoes, in the Spanifh American colonies, explana- 
tion of this diftinétion, iv. 33. 


N 


Narvaez, Pamphilo, is fent by Velafquezrwith an arma- 
ment to Mexico, to fuperfede Cortes, ii. 348. Takes 
pofieflion to Zempoalla, iii. 8. Is defeated and taken 
prifoner by Cortes, 13. How he carried on his cor- 
refpondence with Montezuma, 336. 

Natchez, an American nation, their political inftitutions, 
il. 139, 140. Caufes of their tame fubmiffion to the 
Spaniards, 145. Their religious doctrines, 146. 

Navigation, the arts of, very flowly improved by man- 
kind, i.2. The knowledge of, prior to:-commercial 
intercourfe, 3. Imperfeétions of, among the ancients, 
6. More improved by the invention of the mariner’s 
compafs, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, 
gt. The firft naval difcoveries undertaken by Portu- 

CY <5 

Navion their peculiar Gtuation under the Spanifh domi- 
nion in America, iv..35. Are firft introduced into 
Virginia, +299. 

New England, firft attempts to fettle in, unfuccefsful, iv. 
257. Religious difputes give rife to the colony there, 
253. A fettlement is formed at New Plymouth in 
Mailachufets Bay, 274. Plan of its government, 
275. All property is thrown into a common ftock, 
276. A grand council is appointed, 277. A new 
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colony is projected at Maffachufets Bay, and a char- 
ter granted for its eftablifhment, 280. Its fettle- 
ment there, 283. A new church is inftituted there, 
284. Its intolerance, 285. Charter of the Englith 
company of merchants in London is transferred to 
the colonies, 288. The colony at Maffachufets Bay 
extends, 290. None but members of the church are 
admitted as freemen there, 291. Bad confequences of 
this regulation, 292. ‘The fettlement increafes, and 
the aflembly is reftri€ted to the reprefentatives of 
freemen, 294. Extent of political liberty aflumed by 
the aflembly, iid. Spirit of fanaticifm fpreads in the 
colony, 295. New fettlers arrive, and the doétrines 
of the Antinomians are condemned by a general fynod, 
299. Seétaries fettle in Providence and Rhode Ifland, 
300. Theological contefts give rife to the colony of 
Conneticut, 301. Emigrants from Maffachufets Bay 
fettle in Connecticut, 303. The Dutch, who had 
eftablifhed a few trading towns on the river there, 
peaceably withdraw, ibid. Settlements are formed in 
the provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, 304. 
Further encroachments of the Englifh are refifted by 
the natives, 306. War with the Pequod tribes is 
commenced, 308. Purification of the army, 309. 
The Indians are defeated, 310. Cruelties exercifed 
againft them, 311, Emigrations from England to 
the colonies are prohibited by proclamation, 312. 
Colony of Maffachufets Bay is fued at law, and found 
to have forfeited its rights, 313. Confederacy of the 
{tates in, 317. See Colonies. 


Newfoundland, its fituation defcribed, ii. 353. Difcovery 


of, by Cabot, iv. 139. 


New Holland, fome account of the country and inhabit- 


ants, ii. 393. 


New Plymouth, fettlement at, iv. 124. See Colonies, New 


England. 


New Spain, difcovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, 


1.341. See Mexico. 


Nigno, Alonfo, his voyage to America, i. 211. 


Norwegians, 
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Norwegians, might in ancient times have migrated to, 
and colonized, America, ii. 47. 

Nugnez Vela, Blafco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to 
enforce the new regulations, iii, 221. His charaéter, 
227. Commits"Vaca de Caftro to prifon, idid. Dif. 
fentions between him and the court of audience, 230. 
Is confined, ibid. Recovers his liberty, 232. Refumes 
his command 233. Is purfued by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
235- Is defeated and killed by Pizarro, 236. 
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Ocampo, Diego, fent with a {quadron from Hifpaniola to 
defolate the country of Cumana, i. 329. 332. 

Ocampo, Sebaftian de, firft fails round Cuba, and difcovers 
it to be an ifland, i. 265. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the intercourfe between 
diftant countries, continued long a formidable barrier, 
i. 2. See Compas and Navigation. 

Ojeda, Alonzo de, his private expedition to the Weft 
Indies, i. 209. His fecond voyage, 224. Obtains a 
government on the continent, 270. 

Olmedo, Father Bartholomew de, checks the rafh zeal of 
Cortes at Tlafcala in Mexico, ii. 308. Is fent by 
Cortes to negotiate with Narvaez, iii. 5. 

Orellana, Francis, is appointed to the command of a bark 
built by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deferts him, iii. 197. 
Sails down the Maragnon, 198. Returns to Spain 
with a report of wonderful difcoveries, 199. Herrera’s 
account of his voyage, 407. 

Orgognez commands Almagro’s party againft the Pizarros, 
and is defeated and killed by them, iii. 186, 187. 

Orinoco, the great river of, difcovered by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 194. The amazing plenty of fith in, 
ii. 390. Strange method of chooling a captain among 
the Indian tribes on the banks of, 168. - 

Otabeite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling 


water, ii. 409. 
DD 2 Otumba, 
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Oiumba, battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, 
lil, 32. 
Ovando, Nicholas de, is fent governor to Hifpaniola, i. 


225. His prudent regulations, 227. Refufes admif- 


fion to Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 232. His 
ungenerous behaviour to Columbus, on his fhip- 
wreck, 238. 242. Reccives him at length, and fends 
him home, 244. Engages in a war with the Indians, 
251. His cruel treatment of them, 252. Encourages 
cultivation and manufactures, 258. His method of 
trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 262. Is re- 
called, 266. : 


td 

Pacific ocean, why and by whom fo named, iii. 81. 

Packet boats, firit eftablifhment of, between Spain and 
her American colonies, iv. 101. 

Panama is fettled by Pedrarias Davila, i. 299. 

Parmenides, the firft who divided the earth by zones, i, 
3506. 

Patagonians, fome account of, ii. 81. The reality of 
their gigantic fize yet to be decided, $3. 380, 381. 

Pedrarias Davila is fent with a fleet to f{uperfede Balboa 
in his government of Santa Maria on the ifthmus of 
Darien, i. 291. Treats Balboa ill, 293. Rapacious 
conduct of his men, 295. Is reconciled to Balboa, 
and gives him his daughter, 296. Puts Balboa to 
death, 298. Removes his fettlement from Santa 
Maria to Panama, 299. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the 
Welch language, i. 370. 

Perez, Juan, patronifes Columbus at the court of Caftile, 
i, 104. His folemn invocation for the fuccefs of 
Columbus’s voyage, 116. 

meee of Hanno, the authenticity of that work juftified, 
i. 348. 


Peru, 
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Peru, the firft intelligence concerning this country, re- 
ceived by Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, i, 283. 289.. The 
coaft of, firft difcovered by Pizarro, iti, 11g. Pi- 
zarro’s fecond arrival, 122. His hoftile proceedings 
againft the natives, 124. The colony of St. Michael 
eftablithed, 125. State of the empire at the time of 
this invafion, 126. The kingdom divided between 
Huafcar and Atahualpa, 131. Atahualpa ufurps the 
government, zbid. Huafcar folicits affiftance from 
Pizarro, 133. © Atahualpa vifits Pizarro, r4o. Is 
feized by Pizarro, 143. Agreement for his ranfom, 
145. Is refufed his liberty, 150. Is cruelly put to 
death, 156. Confufion of the empire on this event, 
158. Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 161. The city 
of Lima founded by Pizarro, 168. Chili invaded by 
Almagro, 170. Inturrection of the Peruvians, 171. 
Almagro put to death by Pizarro, 190.  Pizarra 
divides the country among his followers, 193. Pro- 
grefs of the Spanifh arms there, 194. Francis 
Pizarro affaffinated, 205. Reception of the new 
regulations there, 223. The viceroy confined by the 
court of audience, 230. The viceroy defeated and 
killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 236. Arrival of Pedro de 
la Gafca, 246. Reduction and death of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 257. The civil wars there not carried on 
with mercenary foldiers, 259. But neverthelefs gra- 
tified with immenfe rewards, 260. Their profufion’ 
and luxury, 261. Ferocity of their contefts, 262. 
Their want of faith, iid. Inftances, 263. Divi- 
fion of, by Gafca, among his followers, 265. A 
retrofpect .into the original government, arts, and 
manners of the natives, 27:. The high antiquity 
they pretend to, 326. ‘Their records, 327. Origin 
of their civil policy, 329. This founded in religion, 
331. The authority of the Incas abfolute and unli- 
mited, 332. All crimes were punifhed capitally, 
333- Mild genius of their religion, 334. Its influ- 
ence on their civil policy, 336. And on their military 
fyftem, 337. Peculiar ftate of property there, 3338. 
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Diftin€tion of ranks, 339. State of arts, 340. Im- 
proved ftate of agriculture, 341. Their buildings, 
43- Their public roads, 346. Their bridges, 348. 
their mode of refining filver ore, 350. Works of 
elegance, 351. Their civilization neverthelefs but 
imperfeét, 353- Cuzco the only place that had the 
appearance of a city, ibid. No perfect feparation of 
profeffions, 354. Little commercial intercourfe, ibid. 
Their unwarlike fpirit, 355. Eat their flefh and fith 
raw, 357. Brief account of other provinces under the 
viceroy of New Spain, 358. Caufes of the depopu- 
lation of this country, iv. 3. The {mall-pox very fatal 
there, 5. Writers who gave accounts of the conqueft 
of, iii. 394. Their method of building, 431. State 
of the revenue derived from, by the crown of Spain, 
iv. 362. See Colonies. : 
Peter 1. Czar of Ruffia, hisextenfive views in profecuting 
Afiatic difcoveries, ii. 38. 
Phenicians, ancient, ftate of commerce and navigation 
among them, i. 8. Their trade, how conducted, 


4 . 

Php II. of Spain, his turbulent difpofition aided by his 
American treafures, iv. 73. Eftablifhes the colony of 
Manila, 117. ; 

Philip I. exhaufts his country by inconfiderate bigotry, 
lv. 74: 

Philippine Wands, difcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
iii.82. A colony eftablifhed there by Philip II. of Spain, 
iv.117. Trade between, and America, ibid. 

Phyfic, the art of, in America, why conneéted with divi- 
nation, ii. 205. 7 
Pinto, Chevalier, his defcription of the charaéteriftic 
features of the native Americans, ii, 377. 
Pinzon, Vincent Yanez, commands a vefilel under Co- 
lumbus in his firft voyage of difcovery, i114. Sails 
to America on a private adventure with four fhips, 

116. Difcovers Yueatan, 264. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is befieged in Cuzco by the Peru- 

vians, ili. 173. Is furprifed there by Almagro, 178. 
Efcapes 
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Efcapes with Alvarado, 182. Defends his brother 
at the court of Spain, 191. Is committed to prifon, 
193- 

Pizarro, Francifco, attends Balboa in his fettlement on 
the ifthmus of Darien, i, 274. Marches under him 
acrofs the ifthmus, where they difcover the South 
Sea, 287. His birth, education, and charaéter, iii. 
tos.  Affociates with Almagro and De Luque, in 
a voyage of difcovery, 107. His ill fuccefs, too. 
Is recalled, and deferted by moft of his followers, 112. 
Remains on the ifland of Gorgona for fupplies, 114. 
Difcovers the coaft of Peru, 115. Returns to Panama, 
116. Goes to Spain to folicit reinforcements, 118. 
Procures the fupreme command for himielf, 119. 
Ts aflifted with money by Cortes, 120. Lands again 
in Peru, 122. His hoftile proceedings againft the 
natives, 124. Eftablifhes the colony of St. Michael, 
125. State of the Peruvian empire at this time, 126. 
Caufe of his eafy penetration into the country, 132. 
Is applied to by Huafcar for affiftance againft his 
vi€torious brother, Atahualpa, 133. State of his 
forces, 134. Arrives at Caxamalca, 137. Is vifited 
by the Inca, 140. His perfidious feizure of him, 143. 
Agrees to Atahualpa’s offer for his ranfom, 145. Di- 
vifion of their plunder, 148. Refufes Atahualpa his 
liberty, 150. His ignorance expofed to Atahualpa, 
154. Beftows a form of trial on the Inca, ibid. Puts 
him to death, 156. Advances to Cuzco, 159. Ho- 
nours conferred on him by the Spanifh court, 165. 
Beginning of diffentions between him and Almagro, 
166. His civil regulations, 167. Founds the city of 
Lima, 168.  Infurreétion of the Peruvians, 171. 
Cuzco feized by Almagro, 178. Deludes Almagro by 
negociations, 182. Defeats Almagro, and takes him 
prifoner, 186, 187. Puts Almagro to death, 190. 
Divides the country among his followers, 193. ‘The 
impolitic partiality of his allotments, i#id. Makes his 
brother Gonzalo governor of Quito, i195. Is affaffin- 
ated by Juan de Herreda, 205. 
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Pizarro, Gonzalo, is made governor of Quito by his 
brother Francis, iii. 195. His expedition over the 
Andes, ibid. Is deferted by Orellana, 197. His 
diftrefs on this event, 200. His difaftrous return to 
Quito, 201. Is encouraged by the people to oppofe 
Nugnez Vela, the new viceroy, 228. Affumes the 
government of Peru, 232. Marches againft the vice- 
roy, 234. Defeats and kills him, 238. Is advifed 
by Carvajal to affume the fovereignty of the country, 
237- Choofes to negotiate with the court of Spain, 
240. Confultations of the court on his condudt, ibid. 
His violent refolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la 
Gafca, 247. Refolves to oppofe him by violence, 
250. Marches to reduce Centeno at Cuzco, 252. 
Defeats him, 253. Is deferted by his troops on the 
approach of Gafca, 256. Surrenders, and is executed, 
257- His adherents men of no principle, 263. 

Plata, Rio de, difcovered by Dias de Solis, i. 300. Its 
amazing width, ii. 352. 

Playfair, Mr., profeflor of mathematics in Edinburgh, 
the refult of his comparifon of the narrative and charts 
given in Captain Cook’s voyages, publifhed in 1780; 
and Mr. Coxe’s account of the Ruffian difcoveries, 
printed in the fame year, in which the vicinity of the 
two continents of Afia and America is clearly afcer- 
tained, ii. 370—375. 

Pliny, the naturalift, inftance of his ignorance in geo- 
graphy; i, 355. 
Ponce, de Leon, Juan, difcovers Florida, i. 278. Ro- 

mantic motive of his voyage, 279. 

Population of the earth, flow progrefs of, i. 1. 

Porto Bello, difcovered and named by Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 235. ' 

Porto Rico is iettled and fubjected by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, i. 263, 264. 7 

Porto Santo, the firlt difcovery of, i. §3. 

Portugal, when and by whom the court of inquifition 
was firft introduced into, i. 357. j 


Portuguefe, 
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Portuguefe, a view of the circumftances that induced 
them to undertake the difcovery of unknown countries, 
i. 56. 58. Firft African difcoveries of, 60. Madeira 
difcovered, 64: They double Cape Bojador, 6s. 
Obtain a papal grant of all the countries they fhould 
difcover, 70. Cape Verd iflands and the Azores dif- 

_ covered, 71. Voyage to the Eaft Indies by Vafco 
de Gama, 204. 

Potofi, the rich filver mines there, how difcovered, iy. 62. 
The mines of, greatly exhaufted and fcarcely worth 
working, 350. 

Prifoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, 
ut . + 

Pripetiy, the idea of, unknown to the natiye Ameri- 
cans, ii, 130. Notions of the Brafilians concerning, 


95. 

Pratector of the Indians in Spanifh America, his func- 
tion, iv. 41. 

Ptolemy, the philofopher, his geographical defcriptions 
more ample and exact than thofe of his predeceffors, 
i.35- His geography tranflated by the Arabians, 39. 
His erroneous pofition of the Ganges, 352. 


Q 


Quetlavaca, brother of Montezuma, fucceeds him as King 
of Mexico, iii. 45. Conducts in perfon the fierce 
attacks‘ which obliged Cortes to abandon his capital, 
ibid. Dies of the fmall-pox, 46. 

Quevedo, Bithop of Darien, his conference with Las 
Cafas on the treatment of the Indians, in the prefence 
of the Emperor Charles V., i. 325. 

Quickfilver, the property of the famous mines of, at Gua- 

-nacabelica, referved by the crown of Spain, ili. 350. 
The price of, why reduced, 351. 

Quinguina, or Jefuits Bark, a production peculiar to Peru, 

iv. 69. 
Quiposy 
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Quipos, or hiftoric cords of the Peruvians, fome account , 
of, iii, 327. 

Quito, the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, 
Inca of Peru, iii. 130. Is left to his fon Atahualpa, 
ibid. Atahualpa’s general revolts after his death. 
159. Is reduced by the Spaniards under Benalcazar, 
161. Benalcazar depofed, and Gonzalo Pizarro made 
governor, 195. 


R 


Raleigh, refumes the plan of fettling colonies in North 
America, iv. 162. Difpatches Amadas and Barlow 
to examine the intended fettlements, who difcover 
Virginia, and return to England, 163. Eftablithes 
a colony in Virginia, which, on account of famine, 
is obliged to return to England, 165. Makes a fecond 
attempt to fettle a colony there, which perifhes by 
famine, 170. Abandons the defign, 171. 

Ramufio, his defence of Hanno’s account of the coaft of 
Africa, i. 349. 

Regifter hips, tor what purpofe introduced in the trade 
between Spain and her colonies, iv. 93. Superfede the 
ufe of the galeons, 95. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, ii. 
189. ; 

Ribas, his account of the political ftate of the people of 
Cinaloa, ii. 406. OF their want of religion, 410. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of thofe provinces, 
il 371. 

Rivers, the amazing fize of thofe in America, ii. 4. : 

Robifon, profeffor, his remarks on the temperature of 
various climates, ii. 354, 355, 356+ 

Reldan, Francis, is left chief juftice in Hifpaniola, by 
Chriftopher Columbus, i.185. Becomes the ring- 
leader of a mutiny, 198. Submits, 203. 

Romans, their progrefs in navigation and difcovery, i. 25. 
Their military fpirit averfe to mechanical arts and 

commerce, 
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commerce, 26. Navigation and trade favoured in the 
provinces under their government, 27. Their extenfive 
difcoveries by land, 29. Their empire and the fciences 
deftroyed together, 36. 

Rubruquis, father, his embaffy from France to the Chan 
of the Tartars, i. 47. 

Ruffa, a trade to, opened by the Englifh, iv. 150. Re- 
{triéted to a company of Britifh merchants, ibid. The 
connexion with the Ruffian empire encouraged by 
Queen Elizabeth, 154. 

Ruffians, Afiatic difcoveries made by them, ii 37, Une 
certainty of, 367, 368. 


s 


Sacotecas, the rich filver mines there, when difcovered, 
iv. 62. 

San Salvador, difcovered and named by Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 131. 

Sancho, Don Pedro, account of his Hiftory of the Con- 
queft of Peru, 395. 

Sandoval, the fhocking barbarities executed by, in Mexico, 
lll. OI. by 

Sinha, Francifco Tello de, is fent by the Emperor 
Charles V. to Mexico, as vifitador of America, iil.220. 
His moderation and prudence, 222. 

Savage life, a general eftimate of, ii. 222. 

Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them 
from their enemies, ii. 401, 

Serralvo, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his 
viceroyalty in America, iv. 367. 

Seville, extraordinary increafe of its manufactures by the 
American trade, iv.352. Its trade greatly reduced, 
353- ‘Che American trade removed to Cadiz, 81. — 

Silver ore, method of refining it practifed by the native 
Peruvians, iii. 350- ‘ 

Small-pox, Indian territories depopulated by, iv. 293- 

Sonora, late difcoveries of rich mines made there by the 
Spaniards, ili. 360. 

Souls 


AII 
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Sou/, American ideas of the immortality of, ii. 201. 

South Sea, firit difcovered by Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, 
i. 288. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, with regard to the 
American colonies, iv.11. Early interpofition of the 
regal authority in the colonies, 12. All the Ameri- 
can dominions of, fubjected to two viceroys, 14. A 
third viceroyalty lately eftablifhed, 15. The colonies 
of, compared with thofe of Greece and Rome, 23. 
Advantages fhe derived from her colonies, 71. Why 
fhe does not {till derive the fame, 72. Rapid decline 
of trade, 75. This decline increafed by the mode of 
regulating the intercourfe with America, 78. Employs 
Guarda Coftas to check illicit trade, 92. The ufe of 
regifter thips introduced, 93. Eftablifhment of the 
company of Caraccas, 97. Enlargement of commer= 
cial ideas there, 99. Free trade permitted to feveral 
provinces, 102. Revenue derived from America, 121. 

. Specification, 362. 

Spaniards, their curious form of taking poffeffion of new- 
difcovered countries, i. 378. 

Strabo, a citation from, proving the great geographical 
ignorance of the ancients, i.351. His own want of 
geographical knowledge, 356. 

Superflition always conneéted with a defire of penetrating 
into the fecrets of futurity, ii, 204. 


=. 


Tapia, Chriftoval de, is fent from Spain to Mexico, to 
fuperfede Cortes in his command, but fails in the ate 
tempt, iii. 86. 

Tartars, the pofibility of their migrating to America, 
ll. 43. 

Tlafcala, inMexico, chara€ter of the natives of, ii. 294. 
Oppofe the paflage of the Spaniards, 296. Are reduced 
to fue for peace, 302. - 


Tobacco, 


. 
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Zebacco, that of Cuba the beft flavoured of any if’ all 
America, iv. 69. The ufe of, firft introduced into 
England, 168. Culture of, in Virginia, and its con- 
fequences, 207. Its exportation thence is annually 
increafed, 2¢8. Trade for, opened with Holland, 212. 
Grants and monopoly of, 230, 

Toupinambos, account of their ferocious courage from 
Lery, ii. goo. 

Trade, no efforts made in England to extend it in the 
reign of Henry VII. or his-immediate fucceffors, iv. 
142. To what caufes that negleét was owing, 143- 

Trade, free, opened between Spain and her colonies, 
iv. 102. Increafe of the Spanifh cuftoms from this 
meafure, 358. 

Trade winds, the periodical courfe of, when difcovered 
by navigators, i. 27. 

Travellers, ancient character of their writings, i. 50. 

Trinidad, the ifland of, difcovered by Chrificpher Colum- 
bus on his third voyage, i. 194. 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata, account of thofe provinces, 
iii. 371. 

Tyre, the commerce of that city, how conducted, 


i. 347. 
Tythes of Spanifh America, how applied by the court of 
Spain, iv. 363. 


Vv 


Vaca de Caftro, Chriftoval, is fent from Spain to regulate 
the government of Peru, iii. 192. Arrives at Quito, 
207. . Aflumes the fupreme authority, 208. Defeats 
young Almagro, 210. The feverity of his proceed- 
ings, 211. Prevents an infurrection concerted to 

_ oppofe the new regulations, 225. Is imprifoned by 
the new viceroy, 227. : 

Valverde, father Vincent, his curious harangue to Ata- 

 bualpa, Inca of Peru, iii. 140. Gives his fanétion to 
the trial and condemnation of Atahualpa, 156. 

Vega, 
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Vega, Garcilaffo de la, character of his commentary on 
the Spanifh writers concerning Peru, iii. 396. 

Vegetables, their natural tendency to fertilize the foil 
where they grow, ii. 24, 25. 

Velafquez, Diego de, conquers the ifland of Cuba, 
i. 276. 334 His preparations for invading New 
Spain, il. 245. His difficulty in choofing a com- 
mander for the expedition, 246. Appoints Fernando 
Cortes, 247. His motives to this choice, 250. Be- 
comes fufpicious of Cortes, ibid. Orders Cortes to be 
deprived of his commiflion, and arrefted, 252, 253. 
Sends an armament to Mexico after Cortes, 346. 

Venegas, P. his character of the native Californians, 
ii. 387. 

Vensiead Siheate, originally brought from America, ii. 87. 
Appears to be wearing out, 88. Its firft rapid pro- 
grefs, 382. 

Venezuela, hiftory of that fettlement, iii. 378. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime ftate, i. 43. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 48. 

Verd iflands, difcovered by the Portuguefe, i. 71. 

Viceroys, all the Spanifh dominions in America fubjeéted 
to two, iv.14. A third lately eftablithed, 15. Their 
powers, idid. A fourth eftablifhed, 109. 

Villa Segnor, his account of the ftate of population in 
New Spain, ili. 328. His detail of the Spanifh Ame- 
rican revenue, iv. 362. . 

Villefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes’s foldiers, foments a 
mutiny among his troops, iii. 51. Is difcovered by 
Cortes, and hanged, 52. 

Virginia, firit difcovery of, iv. 163. Attempt to fettle 
there unfuccefsful, 164. A fecond attempt to fettle 
there, when the colony perifhes by famine, 171. The 
fcheme of fettling there abandoned, ibid. Is divided 
into two colonies, 178. Charters are granted to 
two companies to make fettlements in, 179. Captain 
Newport fails from England to, and difcovers the 
Chefapeak, 184. He proceeds up James river, and 
founds a colony in James-town, 185. Its bad ad- 

minif- 
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miniftration, 185. Captain Smith is excluded from 
his feat at the council board, i#id. The colony is 
annoyed by the Indians, and fuffers from {carcity 
and the unhealthinefs of the climate, 186. Smith 
is recalled, and the profperity of the colony re- 
ftored, 187. He is taken prifoner by the Indians, 
his life fpared, and his liberty obtained through the 
interceflion of the favourite daughter of an Indian 
chief, 188, 189. Returns to James-town, and finds 
the colony in diftrefs, 189. The colonifts are de- 
ceived by the appearance of gold, ibid. A furvey 
of the country is undertaken by Smith, 190. The 
company obtains a new charter with more ample 
privileges, 193. The jurifdi€tion of the council in, 
is abolifhed, and the government vefted in a council 
refident in London, ibid. Lord Delaware is ap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of the colony, 
and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers are 
vetted with the command till his arrival, 194. The 
veffel in which they embark is ftranded on the coaft 
of Bermudas, 195. Smith returns to England, and 
anarchy prevails in the colony, ibid. The Indians 
withhold fupplies, and the colony is reduced by 
famine, 196. Gates and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a defperate fitua- 
tion, 198. They are about to return to England, 
when Lord Delaware arrives, ibid. He reconciles 
all differences, and perfeétly reftores fubordination, 
199. Is obliged to refign the government, and 
return to England on account of his health, 200. 
Is fuperfeded by Sir Thomas Dale, who eftablifhes 
martial law, ibid. Another charter is granted to the 
colony, with new privileges, 201. The land is 
cultivated, and a treaty concluded with the Indians, 
203. Rolfe, a man of rank in the colony, marries 
the daughter of an Indian chief, 204. The land firft 
becomes property, 205. The culture of tobacco is 
intreduced, 207. The quantity exported increafes 
every year, 208, 209. Negroes age firft introduced, 
ibid. A general affembly of reprefentatives is formed, 

210, 
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ato. A new conftitution is given to the colony, and 
a trade for tobacco opened with Holland, 211, 212. 
The neceflary precautions for the defence of the 
colony being negleéted, a general maffacre of the 
Englifh is planned by the Indians, and executed 
in moft of the fettlements, 214, 215. A bloody 
war is commenced with the Indians, 217. Their 
plantations are attacked, and the owners murdered, 
218. A few efcape to the woods where they perith 
with hunger, iid. The fettlements extend, and 
induftry revives, ibid. The ftrength of the colony 
is confiderably weakened, 227. A temporary 
council is appointed for its government, 228. 


~The arbitrary government of the colonies on the 


acceffion of Charles I., 229. The colonifts feize Sir 
John Harvey, the governor, and fend him prifoner 
to England, 231. He is releafed by the King, and 
reinftated in his government, 232. Is fucceeded 
by Sir John Berkeley, whofe wife adminiftration is 
productive of the belt effects, 233. New privileges 
are granted to the colony, which flourifhes under the 
new government, 234, 235. It is attacked by the 
Indians, 245. Difcontents are produced by grants 
of lands from the crown, 246. An infurreétion 
breaks out, and the governor and council are forced 
to fly, 249. They apply to England for fuccour, 
250. The rebellion is terminated by the death of 
Nathaniel Bacon, 251. The governor is reinftated, 
and an aflembly called, 252. ‘The moderation of its 
proceedings, 253. General flate of the colony till 
the year 1688, ibid. See Colonies. 


Ulloaz, Don Antonio de, his defcription of the charaéter- 


iftic features of the native Americans, ii. 376. His 
reafon for the Americans not being fo fenfible of pain 
as the reft of mankind, 403. His account of the 


goods exported from Spain to America, with the duty 
on them, iv. 362. 


Volcanos, remarkable number of, in the northern parts of 


the globe difcovered by the Ruflians, ii. 368. 
Wi afer, : 
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Wafer, Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of diminu- 
tive Americans, ii. 78. Compared with fimilar pro- 
ductions in Africa, 79. 

War-fong of the native Americans, the fentiments and 
terms of, ii. gor. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, fails in fearch of a north-eaft 
pafiage to India, iv. 147. Steers along the coaft of 

« Norway, and doubles the north cape, sid. His 
fquadron is feparated in a ftorm, and his thip driven 
into an obfcure harbour in Rufhan Lapland, where 
he and all his companions are frozen to death, 
148. 

Women, the condition of, among the native Americans, 
il, 103. Are not prolific, 106. Are not permitted 
to join in their drunken feafts, 218. Nor to wear or- 
naments, 405. 


x 


Xerez, Francifco de, fecretary to Pizarro, the earliett 
writer on his Peruvian expedition, ili. 394. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of 
the Indians in the Spanith colonies, i. 310. Patronifes 
the attempt of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 78. 


¥ 


Yucatan, the province of, difcovered by Pinzon and Dias 
de Solis, i. 265. Defcribed, 382. From whence that 
province derives its value, iii. 364. Policy of the 
court of Spain with refpect to, 366. 
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Zarate, Don Auguftine, character of his Hiftory of the 


Conqueft of Peru, iii. 396. 
Zones, the earth how divided into, by the geography of 


the ancients, i.32. By whom firft fo divided, 356. 
Zummarrega, Juan de, firft bifhop of Mexico, the de- 
ftroyer of all the ancient records of the Mexican 


empire, ili. 276. 


THE END. 
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